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THE JAMAICA PROBLEM. 


N the absence of that Report from 
the Commission of Inquiry 
which cannot reach us for a month 
or two yet, it would be unjust and 
rash as well as premature to say a 
word upon the mode in which the 
recent insurrection in Jamaica was 
suppressed by Governor Eyre and 
the instruments whom he employed, 
or more than a word upon the imme- 
diate causes of the outbreak. The 
time will shortly come for discussing 
those painful subjects with far fuller 
and more competent knowledge 
than anyone can now pretend to, 
and therefore, one would hope, in a 
fairer temper of mind and with 
greater profit. Meanwhile, a ques- 
tion lies before us on which we fear 
the Commissioners will only be able 
to throw partial and incidental 
light—a question still graver and 
darker, and of more national if of 
less personal concern,—what is the 
condition of Jamaica and its inhabi- 
tants; how that condition has come 
to be what it is; and by what 
measures we must strive to amend 
what is deplorable, and to atone for 
what is disgraceful in the state of 
one of our fairest colonies and our 
largest negro population? To the 
essential points of this question we 
propose to devote a very few pages ; 
and we do so at once, not because 
we are not painfully conscious of 
the very imperfect and vague na- 
ture of all the information which is 
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extant on the subject, but because 
we see no earlier or directer means 
of eliciting fuller and more authentic 
knowledge than by a concise state- 
ment of the problem to be solved, 
of the facts which may be con- 
sidered as admitted or ascertained, 
and the points upon which further 
and clearer light is wanted. 

We have no intention of dis- 
cussing the justice or injustice of 
the treatment which the Jamaica 
planter has met with at the hands 
of the mother country, nor the 
consistency or inconsistency of the 
course which England has pursued 
in reference to slavery and its col- 
lateral questions. Our purpose is 
political rather than judicial—to 
discover what course to steer for 
the future, rather than to award 
sentences of condemnation or ac- 
quittal on the actors in the past. 
It must, we apprehend, be admitted 
on the one hand that emancipation 
did deprive the planters of that 
command of continuous labour with- 
out which the sugar cultivation is 
impossible and sugar estates value- 
less, and that the compensation 
money allotted to them made up 
for a very small portion of the 
damage inflicted. It must be ad- 
mitted also that the admission of 
slave-grown sugar to our markets 
in 1846, on the same terms as the 
West Indian produce—plausible a 
were the arguments adduced in its 
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favour at the time—did frightfully 
lower the price,* and exposed our 
islands to a competition for which 
they were alike unfitted and unpre- 
pared—a competition the terms of 
which were manifestly unequal 
and unfair. It must be conceded 
further, we fear, that in this pro- 
ceeding Great Britain was guilty 
of a strange inconsistency—sacri- 
ficing her anti- slavery principles, 
which were slightly blunted, to her 
free-trade principles, which were 
then in the heyday of their ascen- 
dancy ; and there can be no doubt 
that she did, by this lapse from her 
previous policy, give renewed ac- 
tivity and most disastrous extension 
to the Cuban slave trade,+ and ex- 
hibited to the world a specimen of 
that national illogicality which 
foreigners always unjustly attribute 
to a moral instead of an intellectual 
defect in our character,and deserved 
all the derision which was cast upon 
her for maintaining her suppressive 
squadron on the “Africs in coast to 
put down the traffic, while she 
was at the same — holding out 
to Spain irresistible inducements 
to prosecute it with remorseless 
vigour. On the other hand, it must 
be conceded with equal unreserve 
that the Jamaica planters were 
ruined almost to a man _ before 
either emancipation or free-trade 
gave them the cowp-de-grace; that 
nothing but the restoration of the 
slave-trade—if even that—could 
have regained or preserved their 
pristine prosperity; that their 
negroes were dying out; that their 
properties were mortgaged to excess; 
that production was carried on with- 
out either energy or science, and 
could scarcely, without protection, 
have kept its ground against Cuba 
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and Brazil,evenif they had labour as 
abundant and as cheap. Ina word, 
independently of all injurious or mis- 
taken legislation, they had neither 
succeeded nor deserved success ; 
and, though treated with injustice, 
the justest treatment could not have 
saved them. Long years of slavery 
and monepoly—of ‘affluence without 
exertion, of security based not on 
inherent strength, but on over- 
shadowing protection—had gene- 
rated habits which evenmade slavery 
and monopoly combined unequal to 
the task of maintaining them in 
prosperity. Both failed—as in com- 
bination they were certain to fail, 
because certain to enervate—and no 
one would now dream of restoring 
either. 

Neither in 1834 nor in 1846 did 
England think much of the planter. 
She emancipated the slaves to dis- 
charge her conscience; she equalised 
the sugar duties to relieve her 
wants and to extend her trade. 

jut by the former measure she 
intended in her heart to benefit the 
negroes—to rescue them from 
grievous wrongs—to secure for them 
steady progress and a_ brighter 
future ; and foralong time she was 
assured, and believed, that she had 
done so. Hus the Jamaica negro 
been improved and made happy by 
emancipation? Has he gone up- 
wards or downwards in the social 
scale ? Is henow retrograding or ad- 
ae Aretheresultsofour grand 
self-sacrificing measure—to which sO 
many Pharisees among us habitually 
point as an effort of virtue that 
places us far ahead of other nations 
in national morality—such as we 
ought to be proud of or content 
with? In fine, has emancipation 
succeeded ? And if not, why not ? 





* During the six years preceding that measure, the average sane of British plantation 


sugar was 37s. 8d. per ewt. 
+ Average annual number of s 
1842—1846 . » 

1847—1851 


For the six years succeeding it was only 25s. 2d. 
slaves landed in Cuba and Brazil :— 


; 30,500 
. 43.300 


In 1845 6 there were imported into Cuba saly 1,719, and into Brazil 69,800. 
In 1848 9g there were imported into Cuba 2,950, and into Brazil 114,000. 
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It is acknowledged on all hands 
that the production and export of 
sugar in Jamaica is only half what 
is was under the old system; that 
the plantersare irretrievably ruined; 
that the whites are gradually leay- 
ing the island, and are now scarcely 
more than one-third of their former 
numbers. But allthis would weigh 
little in our minds if the coloured 
population were growing prosper- 
ous, moral, educated, and contented ; 
rising in civilisation ‘and well-being ; 
a blessing to themselves and their 
co-mates elsewhere; a credit and a 
joy to their admirers and protectors; 
—since emancipation was enacted 
for their good, and not that sugar 
might be grown or that planters 
might be wealthy. 

lt will not, however, do to say, as 
some cynics and disappointed phi- 
lanthropists are beginning to say, 
‘Never mind if the negro is idle. 


All men, even Anglo-Saxons, will 
be idle under a tropical sun. Why 


should the negro work, if he can 
live without work ? If the climate 
predisposes him to indolence and 
languor—if nature is so bountiful 
that she furnishes him gratuitously 
with all that is indispensable for 
comfortable existence—if his wants 
are few, and easily supplied, why 
seek to multiply them artificially, 
and thus to render life more diffi. 
cult? If he prefers contentment 
with the bare necessaries of life, it 
may be that he is a truer philosopher 
than we who reprove him and 
would stimulate him. If he chooses 
to be lazy, he has a right to be so. 
[t is sufficient that he is free, and 
that we have secured to him his 
rights.’ 

In our judgment it is not suf- 
ficient. It was not for this that we 
purchased his liberty and sacrificed 
his master. If this be the result, 
emancipation must be admitted to 
have failed. It may be assumed, 
and must be conceded, that content 
with the minimum that suffices for 
bare life, naked inaction, basking 
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indolence, the animal enjoyment and 
dreary vacuity of barbaric ease, 
were not the purposes for which 
even Africans were created, or in 
which they were designed by Provi- 
dence to remain; that savage ex- 
istence—inere existence, vegetable 
life, life amid yams and plantains, 
with a cloth round their loins and 
a thatch over their heads—is not a 
condition into which England can 
or ought to allow half a million of 
her subjects, whom she has taken in 
hand, to sink; that if this be the 
result of our work, we have done 
our work very ill, and must set to 
work at once to do it better. The 
negro must be civilised—brought up, 
that is, to such a stage of civili- 
sation as he is capable “of ret aching, 
and to a higher and higher stage as 
years roll on and generation suc- 
ceeds to gener ation. We cannot 
acquiesce without great guilt in his 
relapse into savagery. He has no 
right to be a savage ; God made him 
and all men for advance; he must 
improve, or die out; earth is not 
made for mere firuges consumere nati 
—least of all, British earth in the 
nineteenth century. If the negro 
can rise and civilise, however slow- 
ly, by himself and under his own 
guidance, by all means leave him to 
himself, and give him time; if he 
cannot, then help him, guide him, 
control him, compel him ; but never 
dream of sitting down helplessly 
content with a failure of hopes and 
prophecies and duties so signal—so 
fatal to him, so discreditable to 
ourselves. 

Now, two things are, by univer- 
sal admission, essential to civilisa- 
tion,—industry in one form or other, 
and a raising, not a lowering, of the 
standard of comfortable a mul- 
tiplication, rather than a reduction, 
of our wants. To be satisfied with 
what is sufficient to maintain life, 
to propagate life, even to enjoy mere 
animal life, is to be a brute or to be 
in the way of becoming one. Man 
cannot live by bread alone: beasts 
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can and do. If the negro is to be a 
man and not a beast, he must have 
decent clothing and a decent hut ; ; he 
must have some religion, some edu- 
cation, some aspirations ; he must 
wish to better himself, to marry, to 
have propert y of some sort; the pre- 
sent generation mustdesire to be bet- 
ter off than the last, and to see their 
children improving on themselves. 
They must work. It is not at all 
necessary that they should work for 
wages, or work on sugar plantations, 
or work for others; but if they are 
to civilise—if they are to fulfil pro- 
phesies and expectations—if they are 
to justify their existence or even to 
sustain it, they must work either at 
a trade, or on a sugar or coffee 
estate, or on their own grounds. 
And they must do this because in- 
dustry is the first condition of 
civilisation. We think we need 
waste no more words on this thesis. 
We may safely assume that Great 
Britain is not going to allow those 
for whom she is res sponsible, who 
are still her subjects and her citizens, 
to become what their ancestors were 
in Africa, what the savages of Congo 
are yet. She will civilise them by 
some means—by persuasion and in- 
struction if she can; by control and 
compulsion if such should be found 
necessary. She will not give up the 
struggle as hopeless, or as too much 
for her r; she will solve the problem, 
or hand over the island to those who 
can. Jamaica was meant to be a 
paradise: we can never suffer it to 
be made a pigsty—not even if it 
can be shown that the pigs are 
really happy and very fat. 

‘The really important question is, 
What is our duty towards the ne- 
groes in Jamaica? Are we morally 
bound to try to make them in- 
dustrious and civilised beings; or 
ought we to be satisfied, and think 
that we have done whatever it is 
necessary for us to do, as soon ” 
we have secured life and property ? 
In a word, is laisser faire to be our 
rule in the West Indies as it is in 
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England? Suppose it to be proved 
that the black likes to be a savage. 
Nature certainly enables him to be 
a savage if he likes with perfect 
ease and comfort. Are we to let 
him take his “ time” in peace, and 
even say grace for him over his 
pumpkins ? or are we to try—as we 
should call it—to raise him to our 
level, although he thoroughly dis- 
likes the process? If so, on what 
principle ? 

‘It certainly is our decided opinion 
that we ought by no means to be 
contented to let the negro ideal of 
life take its course, and that we 
ought by all reasonable ways and 
means to do our very utmost to 
give the negro the wants of civilised 
life, and also to give him the virtues 
which are cultivated by making pro- 
vision for those wants. We think 
that if the black population really 
is relapsing into savage life, they 
must have been very ill-governed, 
and we must have grossly neglected 
our first duties towards them. The 
mere fact that they like to be 
savages is no more a reason why 
they should be allowed to be sa- 
vages than the fact that a boy 
likes play better than work is a 
reason why he should be allowed 
to play when he ought to be work- 
ing.’ 

Now, what, as far as can be ascer- 
tained from the somewhat scanty 
information. and the very conflicting 
statements extant and available, is 
the condition, past and present, of 
the black population of Jamaica ? 
Are they improving in morals, i 
comfort, and in industry, or are they 
retrograding in these important 
particulars, which comprise nearly 
everything of importance? The 
impression which we believe will 
be left upon the minds of most 
readers by an impartial considera- 
tion of the evidence is that, on the 
whole, a tolerably encouraging ac- 
count could be given of the position 
and progress of the negro for the 
first twelve or fifteen years subse- 
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quent to emancipation, perhaps up 
to 1848 or 1850; but that since 
that time there has been a marked 


and deplorable retrogression. We 
do not guide ourselves mainly 


either by missionary, or planting, or 
official testimony, but by the most 
reliable portions of each sort which 
we can collect; and from these we 
gather that during the first years of 
freedom, the planters were far more 
to blame than the negroes for the 
difficulty of obtaining efficient and 
continuous labour. The masters too 
often endeavoured to enforce work 
by threats of ejectment, and unfairly 
to reduce the promised wages by the 
extortion of extravagant rents for 
huts and provision grounds ; they 
often paid their labourers with dis- 
heartening irregularity; and by 
these proceedings and other fiscal 
regulations, indirectly and uninten- 
tionally made it the interest of the 
negro to work for himself rather 
than for his employer. Still there 
is ample evidence that when the 
wages offered were fair, when these 
wages were regularly forthcoming, 
and when the general treatment 
was good, the negroes would usually 
work with reasonable steadiness ; 
and that up to 1848 at least a better 
feeling between the employ er and 
the labourer was springing up; and 
that, where the industry of the 
negro was sagaciously directed and 
vigilantly supervised, it was far 
from being inefficient or unprofit- 
able. In many of the free negro 
villages, where the peasantry lived 
on their own lands and laboured 
for their own behoof, the accounts 
were most encouraging. Dr. King, 
in 1850, described them as both 
more industrious and better housed 
than the Scotch Highlanders (per- 
haps this is not saying much) ; and 
they were said by some to be grow- 
ing nearly as frugal and penurious 
as peasant proprietors elsewhere. 
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Even as late as 1854, Sir Henry 
Barkly, than whom no one is more 
entitled to be heard with confidence, 
while by no means looking at the 
condition or prospects of the island 
as a whole with a very sanguine 
spirit, writes thus : —-‘ Altogether, 
these mountain villages, which put 
one somewhat in mind of those of 
Switzerland in respect to situation 
and construction, have a decided 
air of progressive civilisation and 
comfort about them ; and it is quite 
clear, whatever may be the case 
elsewhere, that their inhabitants 
are not retrograding either in moral 
or physical condition.’ * 

As to other matters, we find Lord 
Stanley affirming in 1842, as ‘un- 
questionable facts,’ that since eman- 
cipation ‘the negroes have been 
thriving and contented ; that they 
have raised their manner of living 
and multiplied their comforts and 
enjoyments ; that their offences 
against the laws have become more 
and more light and infrequent ; 
that their morals have improved ; 
that marriage has been more and 
more substituted for concubinage ; 
and that they are eager for educa- 
tion, rapidly advancing in know- 
ledge, and powerfully influenced by 
the ministers of religion.’ No 
doubt this picture is somewhat 
coloured by the well-known temper- 
ament of the writer, then Colonial 
Minister, as well as by a natural 
disposition to think well of the 
results of hisown measure; but the 
statement was not without warrant. 
A year or two later, Mr. Philippo, 
after describing the increase of 
schools, goes on: ‘ During slavery, 
the sanctities of marriage were un- 
known ; but now, out of a popula- 
tion of 420,000, not fewer than 
14,840 marriages annually take 
place, being a proportion of one in 
twenty-nine. Indeed, everywhere 
marriage is now the rule, and con- 





* Another gentleman, 
account, which we shall quote in due time. 


travelling over the island ten years later, gives a very different 
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cubinage the exception.’* And, to 
conclude, Lord Howard de Walden, 
an extensive Jamaica proprietor, 
when asked, in 1848, before a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry—‘ Can you speak 
to the moral improvement of the 
negroes in Jamaica, as respects 
education, habits, dress, and mar- 
riage ?’ replies, ‘I believe they 
have amazingly improv ed in every 
respect since emancipation ; every- 

body agrees that the change has 
been very remarkable.’ The ac- 
counts of crime, too, were on the 
whole very favourable ; and making 
fair allowance for difficulties and 
an inevitably slow rate of progress, 
there seemed every reason to believe 
that emancipation had succeeded, 
and was gradually raising the 
African into a higher stage of civili- 
sation in all essential particulars ; 
and that, though he grew much Jess 
sugar than formerly, yet he was, us 
a rule, both moderately industrious 
and more than moderately com- 
fortable. Mr. Bigelow, an Ameri- 
can, who visited Jamaica in 1850, 
and who speaks with all an Ameri- 
can’s irrepressible disgust of the 
indolence, inefficiency, wastefulness, 
and want of enterprise of the capi- 


talists, declares that the number of 


small coloured proprietors of land, 
holding from three to five acres 
each, is upwards of 100,000,f and 
that they seem wonderfully happy, 
care-free, and industrious. 


A freehold of four or five acres 
gives them a vote, to which they attach 
great value; and it enables them, with two 
or three months of labour for wages in crop 
time, and one day in each week devoted to 
their little farms, to live in comparative ease 
and independence ; Their pro- 
perties average, I should think, about three 
acres. They have a direct interest in cul- 
tivating them economically and _ intelli- 
gently. The practice of planning their own 
labour, encouraged by the privilege of 
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reaping its rewards themselves, exerts upon 
them the most important educational in- 
fluence, the results of which will soon be 
more appare nt than the *y are now. ‘. 
Of course it requires no little self-de nial 
and energy for a negro, upon the wages 
now paid in Jamaica, to lay up enough to 
purchase one of these properties; but if 
he does get one, he never parts with it 
except for a larger or a better one. The 
planters call them lazy for indulging in this 
feeling of independence ; but I could never 
see anything in the aversion of the negroes 
here to labour which was not sanctioned 
by the example of their masters and by 
instincts and propensities common to hu- 
manity. 

Now let us turn to the picture, 
drawn by unexceptionable witnesses, 
of the present condition of the lower 
classes of Jamaica. Thanks to Dr. 
Underhill’s letter, and to the an- 
swers it has called forth, we have 
now before us the most ample testi- 
mony on all points. Never perhaps 
was a larger mass of evidence as to 
the social and moral state of any 
people brought to light. Seldom, 
assuredly, has evidenc e so volumi- 
nous been at the same time in the 
main so consentaneous. In reply to 
the circular of Governor Eyre, we 
have replies from bishops, clergy- 
men, Wesleyan and Baptist minis- 
ters, American missionaries, physi- 
cians, chief justices, judges, magis- 
trates, custodes, churchwardens— 
from nearly everyone qualified by 
position and means of observation 
to give information on any of the 
various points on which information 
was demanded. We do not propose 
to load our pages with a mere series 
of extracts ; but we will endeavour 
to give our readers the net results 
with as much conciseness, clearness, 
and accuracy as we can; we will 
do this with all the fairness we are 
masters of; and we shall find the 
task the less difficult, inasmuch as 
there is really scarcely any differ- 





* Jamaica: Past and Present, p. 232. 


West. Rev., April 1853. The figures here are 


obviously a reckless exaggeration. Since there must be two persons to each marriage, 
they would imply that one-fourteenth of the population was married every year. One in 
100 is a high marriage rate. In England it is about one in 121. 

+ Mr. Clarke, the Baptist missionary, gives the number as 60,000, Probably both are 


guesses, as we cannot find that any authentic returns have ever been published. 
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ence of opinion among the witnesses 
as to the facts they depose to, and 
but little (with a few silly excep- 
tions) as to the explanation of these 
facts. But, first, we must quote 
Dr. Underhill’s statement in his 
letter to Mr. Cardwell :— 


33 Moorgate Street, E.C., 
Jan. 5, 1865. 

Crime has fearfully increased. The 
number of prisoners in the penitentiary and 
gaols is considerably more than double the 
average, and nearly all for one crime—lar- 
ceny. Summonses for petty debts disclose 
an amount of pecuniary difficulty which has 
never before been experienced ; and appli- 
cations for parochial and private relief 
prove that multitudes are suffering from 
want little removed from starvation. 

The immediate cause of this distress 
would seem to be the drought of the last two 
years ; but, in fact, this has only given in- 
tensity to suffering previously existing. 
All accounts, both public and private, con- 
eur in affirming the alarming increase of 
crime, chiefly of larceny and petty theft. 
This arises from the extreme poverty of the 
people. That this is its true origin is made 
evident by the ragged and even naked con- 
dition of vast numbers of them; so con- 
trary to the taste for dress they usually 
exhibit. They cannot purchase clothing, 
partly from its greatly increased cost, which 
is unduly enhanced by the duty (said to be 
38 per cent. by the Hon. Mr. Whitelocke) 
which it now pays, and partly from the 
want of employment, and the consequent 
absence of wages. 

The people, then, are starving, and the 
causes of this are not far to seek. No 
doubt the taxation of the island is too 
heavy for its present resources, and must 
necessarily render the cost of producing the 
staples higher than they can bear, to meet 
competition in the markets of the world. 
No doubt much of the sugar land of the 
island is worn out, or can only be made 
productive by an outlay which would de- 
stroy all hope of profitable return. No 
doubt, too, a large portion of the island is 
uncultivated, and might be made to support 
a greater population than is now existing 
upon it, 

But the simple fact is, there is not suffi- 
cient employment for the people; there is 
neither work for them, nor capital to em- 
ploy them. 

The labouring class is too numerous for 
the work to be done. Sugar cultivation on 
the estates does not absorb more than 
30,000 of the people, and every other 
species of cultivation (apart from provision 
growing) cannot give employment to more 
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than another 30,000. But the agricultural 
population of the island is over 400,000 ; so 
that there are at least 340,000 whose liveli- 
hood depends on employment other than 
that devoted to the staple cultivation of the 
island. Of these 340,000, certainly not less 
than 130,000 are adults, and capable of 
labour. For subsistence they must be en- 
tirely dependent on the provisions grown on 
their little freeholds, a portion of which is 
sold to those who find employment on the 
estates; or perhaps, in a slight degree, on 
such produce as they are able to raise for 
exportation. But those who grow produce 
for exportation are very few, and they meet 
with every kind of discouragement to prose- 
cute a means of support which is as advan- 
tageous to the island as themselves. If 
their provisions fail, as has been the ease, 
from drought, they must steal or starve. 
And this is their present condition. 


There is no reason to suppose 
that Dr. Underhill is not a good 
and sincere man,—none to suppose 
that his intentions have been other 
than benevolent. But it will soon 
become clear that a series of more 
fallacious and deceptive misrepre- 
sentations has seldom been given 
forth to the world ; so much so, that 
it is difficult to account for them 
otherwise than on the assumption 
that he has been the somewhat 
easy dupe of local partisans. The 
wretched condition of a consider- 
able part of the population is un- 
doubtedly true, though what is 
partial and comparatively recent is 
represented as chronic and univer- 
sal; but the general colouring and 
the causes assigned are singularly 
incorrect. The Governor undoubt- 
edly went too far in ascribing to 
Dr. Underhill’s statements, and the 
meetings held in different parts of 
the island to discuss them, so large 
an influence in producing the late 
rebellion ; but it is equally indisput- 
able that their operation was, and 
could not fail to be, mischievous and 
misleading in a very high degree. 
Having said thus much on the per- 
sonal part of the matter, ‘we shall 
drop that subject altogether, and 
proceed to the far more important 
one—the actual state of the Jamaica 
population. 
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1. That the condition, moral and 
physical, of the lower classes has 
rapidly deteriorated of late years, 
and that this deterioration still con- 
tinues, if even it does not accelerate, 
scarcely anyone denies or doubts. 
On this point the testimony may be 
said to be near ly unanimous. It is 
clear also that in some places, and 
among some classes, great destitu- 
tion and absolute misery exists, and 
that this has been in certain dis- 
tricts much increased by recent 
droughts. But these droughts, as is 
alwaysthe case in Jamaica, have been 
merely local; and the destitution 
complained of is to be found almost 
exclusively among the following 
sections of the people, and depends 
upon the causes here assigned. 
First—Among the inhabitants of 
towns, who are somewhat above the 
lowest class; among small trades- 
men, whocannot recover their debts; 
among respectable families, once 
rich, but now reduced to squalid 
poverty by the general ruin which 
has overtaken the staple production 
of the island; among the female 
population, which is considerably 
more numerous than the male ;* 
and especially among those who, 
like the sempstresses and washer- 
women, depend for employment and 
remuneration upon the prosperity 
of the community at large. Se- 
condly—Among the aged and in- 
firm thro ughout the island, who are 
habitually ‘and universally deserted 
by their children; and among the 
illegitimate and unacknowledged 
children, who are about as 
sally deserted by their parents. 
Thirdly—Among those of the pea- 
santry in the count "y whose provi- 
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sion grounds, otherwise adequate to 
their support, are so constantly 
plundered by the idle pilfering va- 
grants who swarm throughout the 
island, that they cannot reap the 
fruits of their industry, and in very 
many instances have given up the 
cultivation of their land in absolute 
despair. With these exceptions— 
putting out of view a few very iso- 
lated and peculiarly situated locali- 
ties—there is no physical distress 
or want that is not purely voluntary, 
and does not arise from the invete- 
‘ate idleness or profligacy of the 
sufferers. 

2. Indeed, it stands to reason 
that it must be so; and that it is so 
is affirmed in the plainest language 
both by the Governor and by nearly 
every competent witness who speaks 
upon the subject. Abundance - 
fertile land is to be obtained i 
every part of the country by any 
labouring man who wishes for it. 
Tt can be had on rent at 10s. to 20s. 
an acre ; it can be purchased in fee- 
simple at prices varying from five 
dollars to five pounds,t and large 
quantities have been so purchased 
by the negroes. Nay, it can be had, 
and is had, in most parts without 
either rent or purchase—by mere 
occupation ; and it is not uncommon 
for an unauthorised squatter to swb- 
let to other negroes plots to which 
he himself has no title beyond simple 
residence. It is certain that a 
month’s steady industry will enable 
anyone who pleases to ‘purchase an 
acre of land. It is equally certain 
that one day’s work in the week 
will, on two acres, if not on one, 
produce food enough to maintain a 
family throughout the year.f Under 





* Among the drowns there are 38,000 males and 42,000 females. 
167,000 males to 179,000 females, 


+ They 


mention that in the 


are nearly all freeholders in this district (St. Mark’s, 


Among the dlacks, 


Portland). I may 


last twelve months prope rties have been bought by some of them to 


the extent of nearly 600 acres, at a cost of about 400/.— Jamaica Papers, p- 39 (1866). 
t I have it from the peasants’ own lips that one acre of land, for which they pay @ 


vent of 128. to 218., 
Papers, p. 98. 


yields them, when in good cultivation, from 12/. to 15/.’— Jamaica 


Evidence to this effect is overwhelming, and extends back for thirty years and more. 


—See Papers, pp. 8, 27, 69. 
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these circumstances, it is idle and 
wrong to affirm that there is or can 
be any general distress except such 
as arises from wilful indolence. ‘I 
cannot understand,’ says Mr. Sal- 
mon, ‘ how increasing distress can 
be predicated of a people who will 
not give 20 days’ labour on their 
gr ounds in a year, which labour 
would provide each person with food 
enough and with clothes. 

3. ‘Nor is it true that employment 
cannot be procured by those who 
are anxious for it, or that the wages 
are in any fair sense low or inade- 
quate. On these points the evidence 
is overwhelming, and wonderfully 
consentaneous and detailed. There 
are not, as Dr. Underhill recklessly 
affirms, only 60,000 persons engaged 
in the staple productions of the 
island, but at least 120,000 ;—the 
whole adult population of both 
sexes, exclusive of whites and 
wealthy coloured persons, being 
about 200,000. The average wages 


for six hours’ work is a shilling to 


eighteen-pence ; and those who 
watch the labour given for this sum 
are of opinion that it is highly paid. 
By task-work a man can earn 2s. 
per task, or at least 3s. or 4s. for a 
full day ; but he never will do more 
than one task.* The negro always 
takes three weeks’ holiday at 
Christmas and the same in August, 
and as soon as he has earned the 
sum he needs for his immediate 
wants, can seldom be induced to 
continue in the hope of more ; and 
he perpetually leaves his employer 
at the most critical moment, thus 
driving the latter to seek coolie 
and immigrant labour, not as being 
more effective, but as being more 
reliable.t That labour is “not ill 
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remunerated in Jamaica is further 
proved by the fact that there, as 
elsewhere, the coolie, who is a less 
able workman than the negro, saves 
and grows rich on earnings which 
the negro grumbles at, and carries 
back considerable sums to his native 
country. Lastly, it is true that the 
abandonment of a vast number of 
sugar estates has diminished the 
demand for labour in several dis- 
tricts; but this abandonment has 
been chiefly caused by the impossi- 
bility of obtaining reliable labour. 
4. It is proved beyond question 
that such distress as exists in 
Jamaica does not arise from the 
high price of imported provisions, 
since that price has not materially 
risen, and is certainly not much 
higher than in other West Indian 
islands where the negroes are flou- 
rishing enough. Moreover, a land 
that can grow nearly everything, 
like Jamaica, has no excuse for 
importing provisions at all, unless 
it can plead that it does so either 
because other crops are more remu- 
nerative or because labour is defec- 
tive. Nor can the alleged distress 
arise from the asserted increase in 
the price of ground provisions, 
inasmuch as such enhancement of 
price, if the fact, must benefit and 
not injure a population every family 
of which is, or might be, a grower 
and a seller, not a buyer, of those 
articles. Nor, finally, can the dis- 
tress be traced, as Dr. Underhill so 
unwarrantably alleges, to unequal 
or excessive taxation, since no case 
of unfairness is specified by Dr. 
Underhill or can be discovered to 
exist (this is distinctly affirmed 
by the most qualified witnesses) ; f 
and since the taxation, though in 


* Carpenters, masons, and other skilled labourers earn from 2s. to 3s. a day; and 
when the quality of their work is taken into consideration, these wages are high.—Jamaica 


Papers, p. 96. 


+ More over, it is the opinion of many of the best qualified witnesses that no increase 


of wages would benefit the negro so long 


tinue unchanged ; 


since he would only work so many fewer days or hours. 
can be no doubt that this would be the case. 


as his present character and habits con- 
And there 


{ There may have been formerly, but these cases have been rectified.—Jamaica 


Papers, p. 10. 
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our judgment sometimes unwise 
enough, is not so high as in most 
other colonies. Thus, it averages, 
according to Mr. Hosack, at 


The Cape of Good — 55s. per head. 


Canada ‘ . 28s. 
Guiana . . - 345. 9 
Aa : 
Trinidad. ; + 458. ” 
Jamaica. ° - 148. i. 


5. With reference to the alleged 
raggedness of the people, described 
by Dr. Underhill as approaching to 
nudity, and as greatly attributable 
to the increased taxation upon arti- 
cles of clothing—which taxation he 
states to have been raised from 12} 
per cent. ad valorem to 38 per cent. 
—there is some truth and much 
falsehood in his statement. It is true 
that raggedness is on the increase ; 
but one reason—the chief reason— 
is, that owing to the enhanced price 
of calicoes, consequent on the Ame- 
rican war and the cotton famine, it 
requires a greater degree of indus- 
try than formerly to buy the neces- 
sary amount of clothing; and the 
negro and negress, on the whole, 
prefer being naked to being indus- 
trious. Another cause is specified 
by some witnesses—viz., that as 
display in dress is one of the very 
strongest passions of the Africans 
of both sexes—and one gentleman, 
a clergyman, declares it to be 
almost the only remaining and 
most-to-be-cherished link ~ which 
still bindsthem tocivilisation—they, 
as a rule, insist upon being gor- 
geously and extravagantly dressed 
on Sundays and holidays, and, i 
order to obtain this end, are aa 
to be ragged almost to indecency 
during the rest of the week. But 
when it is remembered how few 
yards of calico are needed for de- 
corous andeven comfortable cloth- 
ing in a tropical climate like 
Jamaica, and that this calico is pro- 
curable even now at from 6d. to 1s. 
per yard, and that a week’s work 
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could, therefore, at any time pro- 
cure a dress, we cannot for a 
moment admit that deficient cloth- 
ing is anything but a voluntary 
evil.* And as to Dr. Underhill’s 
statement about the taxation on 
clothing, it is simply an inexcusably 
reckless or inexcusably wilful un- 
truth. The duty on calic :0 has not 
been raised : it is still 12} per cent., 
as it always was; and the utmost 
effect it can produce would beto raise 
plain goods from 6d. to 7d., and 
printed ones from 12d. to 14/. 
Indeed, this is an outside statement. 
3ut Dr. Underhill and, we are sorry 
to be obliged to add, his colleagues 
also, appear to have been ready to 
accept, without inquiry or reflection, 
whatever assertions were sent home 
to them, and to have put them forth 
to the world endorsed by an an- 
thority which can never be relied 
upon again. 

6. One of the worst features in 
the material condition of the negroes 


of Jamaica is the wretched state of 


their habitations. It would almost 
seem as if strong enough language 
could not be found to describe the 
insufficiency, filthiness, airlessness, 
and habitual overcrowding which 
prevails. Dr. Milroy’s elaborate re- 
port to the Board of Health, after the 
cholera in 1851, speaks of those in 
Kingston, and nearly all the towns 
and many of the villages, as shock- 
ing and beastly beyond parallel ; 
and though some of his statements 
and much of his colouring were 
declared by Governor Darling to be 
exaggerated, yet we are bound to 
say that they are fully confirmed and 
borne out by the Report of a Commit- 
tee (in 1857, we believe) addressed 
to the Government by the Council 
of the Royal Society of Arts—a body 
comprising many ‘of the principa 
inhabitants in the island. This 
document is given in extenso in the 





papers lately laid before Parliament. 





* Moreover, the price of ‘ Osnaburghs,’ a chief article of habitual clothing among the 
blacks, has only risen from 43d. to ade 


73d. a yard.—Jamaica Papers, p. 96. 
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The passages we refer to are too 
long to quote ; but nothing can be 
worse or, we fear, truer than the 
picture they draw. In the country 
districts the evil is not nearly so 
bad, simply because they are coun- 
try districts; but even there, as a 
rule, the dwellings are not such as 
decent people should or would 
inhabit.* 

7. When we turn from the phy- 
sical to the moral condition of the 
black peasantry of Jamaica, the 
accounts given are far more dis- 
couraging and appalling, and yet 
more consentaneous, if that be pos- 
sible. All witnesses, with scarcely 
an exception, agree that crime is 
rapidly increasing, especially the 
crime of petty larceny, and prin- 
cipally from provision grounds ; 
that summary convictions have 
doubled within the last four years 
is proved by the official returns ; 
the prisons are full, and seem to 
present no deterring aspects to the 
criminals ; and that the spread of 
larcenous habitsand offences against 
property is in no degree traceable 
to want or destitution, is made clear 
by the unanimous testimony of the 
magistrates, the gaolers, and in- 
deed of all classes, to the fact that 
the offenders are almost invariably 
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active, able-bodied, and well-fed. 
‘The young and the strong of both 
sexes are those who fill the gaols, 
and they almost universally come 
in good condition, The old, the 
decrepid, or the emaciated, are 
seldom to be met with in a Jamaica 
prison.’ Nor is it only theft that is 
on the increase: crimes of violence 
are becoming more and more com- 
mon, Sin, too, is advancing as 
well as crime, and even faster, and 
sin of all sorts—sins of omission, 
and sins of commission. All affirm 
and deplore the decrease of mar- 
riages ; the habit, almost universal, 
of concubinage, beginning from the 
earliest puberty; the nearly in- 
variable neglect, moral and material, 
of children by their parents; the 
quite invariable neglect and 
desertion of parents by their chil- 
dren; the systematic abandonment 
of the sick and the infirm by their 
relatives and neighbours; the ab- 
sence of all principle; the dying 
out of nearly all kindly feeling. 
Education is despised, and the ser- 
vices and duties of religion are fall- 
ing more and more into decay. In 
short, the moral deterioration seems 
general and progressive ; and not 
one single bright feature in the 
prospect is discernible. This sounds 


* The following is an extract from the Report of a person of high authority, who two 
years ago made a tour throughout the entire island :— 
‘ The dwellings of the peasantry are for the most part of a very wretched description. 


Situated generally amongst closely-growing trees or other rank vegetation, often in damp 
situations, and without any attempts at drainage, or at the preservation of cleanliness 


around them, they are usually most unhealthy. Large families are crowded into small 
hovels, and all ages and sexes promiscuously occupy the same apartment. The natural 
and necessary result is that all sense of propriety or decency, all morality, and all clean- 
liness are utterly wanting in the labouring population as a body, whilst the absence of the 
common requirements for the preservation of health leads to much illness at all times, and 
in times of epidemics to almost a decimation of the population. Until a radical improve- 
ment can be effected in the dwellings of the peasantry, as well as in their social habits, 
but little hope can be entertained of their real or permanent advancement in civilisation 
or morality, and I took every opportunity which offered of endeavouring to impress upon 
them the importance of attending to these essential particulars. At present, there is the 
singular anomaly presented of a people, who for the most part are comfortably off, possess- 
ing lands, carts, horses, mules, and other property, who profess to be members of religious 
bodies, and who on Sundays and holidays are always well dressed, being at their own 
homes and in their social habits and relations little better than absolute savages. Whilst 
making this sweeping charge against the peasantry as a body, I must add that there are 
pleasing exceptions, where the dwellings are of a superior description, and considerable 
efforts made to render the exterior and surrounding premises clean and neat.’ 
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like extravagant delineation; but 
300 pages of the most unexception- 
able testimony leave us no loophole 
of escape from the conclusion that 
it isin the main a faithful repre- 
sentation of the truth. 

8. But the worst remains to be 
told. All parties concur in stating 
that the rising generation is incom- 
parably the worst part of the popu- 
lation—the most depraved, the most 
profligate, the most ignorant and 
vicious, and the most “incorrigibly 
idle. The civil, the industrious, the 
tolerably steady, the tolerably de- 
cent, are almost invariably the 
freedmen—those who were trained 
and disciplined under slavery.* <A 
generation has now grown up since 
emancipation, and that generation 
is incomparably worse than its pre- 
decessor. This is terrible, and most 
disheartening. But, say all the 
witnesses, how should it be other- 
wise ? The discipline and obe- 
dience formerly enforced by masters 
has been replaced by no parental 
training or control; the children 
grow up in the pigsties above de- 
scribed, without education, without 
supervision ; idle, because they can 
live without w ork ; lewd, because 
the means of lewdness are always 
at hand, and there are no motives 
to self-restraint.; uncontrolled by 
others, and utterly unfit to control 
themselves. ‘And’ (conclude the 
writers who draw this fearful pic- 
ture), ‘These boys and girls are 
destined to be the men and women, 
the parents of the next generation ; 
and it is fearful to contempl: ite 
what shall then be the state of 


society, when the spring-time of 
youth has issued in the harvest of 


matured adult villany..+ We had 
marked a number of passages con- 
firmatory of the above statements ; 
but they are too long to transfer to 
our columns, and our readers must 
be content with the condensed sum- 


* Jamaica Papers, p-1 16, 
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mary we have 
lines. 


given in these few 


To sum up the whole matter thus 
far:—The black peasantry of Ja- 
maica, which for a while after eman- 
cipation appeared to be improving 
both in habits and in comforts, in 
morals and in decency, have now 
for many years been receding in all 
these particulars ; and of late this 
deterioration has been marked and 
rapid. There is misery, but only 
among the vicious and the idle, and 
those who suffer from the idleness 
and viciousness of those around 
them; there is crime, with no ex- 
cuse for it in the pressure of ex- 
ternal circumstances; there is 
flagrant, spreading, cancerous im- 
morality among a population that 
might easily, as far as the absence 
of obstacles and temptations go, be 
the happiest and most well-con- 
ducted in existence. In a country 
where everyone is free, where 
land may be had for the asking, 
where the soil is fertile and the 
climate good, where a month’s 
labour will buy an acre, and a day’s 
work each week will make that 
yield enough to support a whole 
family, there is yet great poverty, 
frequent distress, general squalor, 
and common raggedness ; theft and 
crime are making vapid progress ; 
the criminals are ‘the ¥ rigorous and 
the young; profligacy of the worst 
sort is the rule and not the excep- 
tion; and, most deplorable of all, 
each generation is growing mani- 
festly worse than “the preceding 
one. Itis not a case of slow pro- 
gress towards good, for which every 
allowance should be made: it is a 
case of rapid proclivity towards 
evil—of degeneracy, of advance to 
barbarism—for which there can be 
no excuse, and in dealing with 
which there must be no delay, no 
dawdling, no toleration of folly, 








tT Lbid. p. 144. 
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no tenderness to crime. A little 
more sleep and a little more slum- 
ber, and a little more folding of the 
arms to rest; a little more pausing 
in apathy, as we have been doing 
session after session, and Parliament 
after Parliament ; a little more wil- 
fulness in denying facts, a little 
more cowardice in facing cant, a 
little more feebleness in assuming 
the responsibility which belongs to 
high station and to solemn obliga- 
tions; a little more shrinking from 
duty and cowering before clamour, 
and the last chance of saving the 
negro race from ruin, and the prin- 
ciples of freedom from dishonour, 
will be gone forever. The interest 
awakened by the late rebellion and 
its terrible repression; the com- 
pleteness and promptitude with 


which Jamaica has thrown itself 


upon the mother country for rescue 
and salvation; the real compre- 
hension of the subject which has for 
the first time been made possible,— 
all combine to offer us one golden 


opportunity for redeeming the past. 
It remains to be seen whether we 


have yet among us manhood and 
statesmanship equal to the task, 
and capable of rising to the great- 
ness of the emergency. 

Now, to what cause are we to at- 
tribute the social and moral deterio- 
ration of the emancipated population 
of Jamaica? To what influences, 
negative or positive, is it owing in 
the last resort that freedom has not 
brought those results with it that 
were confidently prophesied as its 
inevitable, if gradual, consequences; 
and that the negro peasantry, V who 
for a time appeared to be im- 
proving and advancing, 
late been so indisputably retrograd- 
ing? Clearly not to their pover- 
ty; for their poverty, it is proved, 

* We 


by no means wish, however, 
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even when the fact, is nearly in- 
variably wilful, and is an effect and 
a sign and not a source of their mo- 
ral deficiencies. Not to the recent 
bad seasons; for these have only 
produced local distress, and under 
sounder conditions would not have 
produced serious distress at all. Not 
to the high price of imported pro- 
visions ; for this price appears to 
have varied little if at all, and can 
scarcely be said to have ‘had any 
decided operation. Not to the high 
price of ground provisions ; for this, 
where it ‘existed, must have benefit- 
ed rather than injured the peasan- 
try who are the growers of them. 
Not to low wages, for wages are not 
low to any industrious labourer ; 
they are even high for the amount 
and quality of work rendered ; they 
are higher even than an English 
peasant can earn in the same num- 
ber of hours, while the cost of living 
is much low er; they are higher than 
in Barbadoes, where the people pros- 
per; they are in fact seven shillings 
a week habitually, and sixteen when 
the workman wishes. Not even to 
want of employment ; for this is only 
exceptional, and is caused entirely 
by the irr egularity with which em- 
ployment is sought or accepted: 
planters are clamorous for labour 
that can be relied upon; they im- 
port it at vast expense from distant 
countries ; they are being ruined by 
hundreds for the lack of it. Not to 
excessive or unfair taxation ; for no 
unfairness has been or can be pointed 
out, and the taxes per head are 
lighter than in almost any other of 
our colonies. Not, finally, as Dr. 
Underhill vaguely but positively 
affirms, to unjust tribunals,* un- 
equal laws, and a denial of political 
privileges ; for he does not even at- 
we to oy or make good any 


and niggard 
as administered 


since a most unwise 


by the planters who succeeded to their functions, has not often been most faulty. On 


the contrary, we 


are fully pre 
traced to this source. 


pared to admit that much well-founded discontent may be 
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of these charges, and all the best- 
qualified witnesses give them the 
most positive contradiction. 

The cause of the evil—the fons et 
origo mali—lies patent to sight. It 
is simply that a people peculiarly 
in want of wise guidance and of 
firm control, have been left to grow 
up and to go on without either. 
The negroes had just been set free 
from slavery, which is about the 
most demoralising and incapacitat- 
ing sort of antecedent that any race 
ean suffer from, and they needed 
the most judicious and careful 
management and direction during 
the first years of freedom. They 
are a docile, naturally obedient, 
genial, jovial, well-disposed, iras- 
eible, excitable, ignorant, deludible, 
volatile, unpersistent, childish race, 
and their first and paramount need 
was of superior intelligence, steady 
direction, strong control, com- 
pulsory education, to govern and to 
guide them. Instead of this they 
were left to themselves, to bad ad- 
visers, to irritated and impatient 
masters, to inefficient government, 
to injudicious friends, and to in- 
jurious example. The superior race, 
that ought to have been their lead- 
ers and rulers, were placed in a 
position of antagonism and often of 
animosity towards them. The largest 
proprietors were non-residents ; the 
residents, always embarrassed, and 
utterly ruined by the competition 
of slave sugar, gradually abandoned 
the island, till the white population, 
once 30,000 among 350,000, had 
dwindled down to 14,000 among 
450,000. In the days of slavery, the 
masters all exercised some control- 
ling influence over their dependants; 
the good masters exercised an im- 
proving and civilising influence as 
well; and regular industry, even 
when enforced by coercion, has 
some good effect both over cha- 
racter and habits. Under freedom, 
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there have been but few proprietors 
competent to act as ‘captains of 
industry,’ or qualified to gain ascen- 
dancy by power of character over a 
race which they could no longer 
coerce by mere force of will. In 
the days of slavery, again, the mis- 
sionaries and ministers of the gospel 
had great influence over the blacks, 
and this influence was in the main 
a most excellent one. The negroes 
felt that these men, the Baptists 
especially, were their friends, their 
defenders, their benefactors; they 
learned to love them and obey them, 
and look up to them as superior 
beings; and when emancipation 
came, gratitude and confidence 
made them ready to contribute in 
the most liberal manner to their 
support, as well as to the erection 
of schools and chapels—for in the 
early days of emancipation the ne- 
groes were comparatively rich, and 
were lavish of their riches. Proud 
of this liberality on the part of 
their flocks, and confident in its 
continuance, the Baptist missionaries 
severed their connection with the 
Home Society—as far at least as 
maintenance was concerned—and 
threw themselves entirely on their 
native congregations for support. 
But by degrees the first flush of 
zeal declined ; the negroes began to 
be idle, and to find their contribu- 
tions a burden ; like all meagre and 
semi-civilised natures, they had 
looked up to those who assisted and 
supported them, but began to look 
down upon those whom they had to 
support; the tables were turned, 
and the negro who paid his minister 
grew to consider himself as the pa- 
tron, and the minister as his depen- 
dent, and thus of late the influence 
of these missionaries has lamentably 
fallen off.* Their place has been a 
good deal taken by the ‘Native 
Baptists ’—a set of negro preachers, 
ignorant and silly to the last degree, 


* There are said now to be only twelve regular European Baptist ministers left in 
Jamaica.—Jamaica Papers, p. 124. 
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the effect of whose preaching is 
almost unmixed evil; and as their 
revenue has decreased, they have not 
unnaturally been disposed to attri- 
bute this decrease rather to the 
poverty than the wickedness of their 
flocks. ‘Those who remain, as well 
as the Moravians, the Wesleyans, 
and the clergymen of the Church of 
England, do what they can, but 
their number is very inadequate to 
their task: the provision for the 
education of the peasantry is la- 
mentably insufficient, and the in- 
fluence of the religious element is 
ievously on the decline. 

In addition to this, and operating 
in the same direction, the conduct 
of the Assembly, and the proceedings 
and mode of life of the upper classes 
generally, have exercised, and were 
sure to exercise, a most injurious 
effect upon the negro population. 
Theadministration—both municipal 
and insular—has too often, not to 
say generally, been inefficient and 
negligent ; sanitary arrangements, 
even the most obviously essential, 
have been habitually put aside ; 
crime has neither been prevented 
nor repressed; till recently, im- 
prisonment was the only punish- 
ment provided by the law,. and the 
prisons, from the absence of strict 
discipline, enforced labour, and cor- 
poral infliction, were places rather 
of attraction than of terror ; while 
the jobbery, selfishness, corruption, 
absence of patriotism, prevalence of 
personality and passion, to be found 
in all public bodies, and in the 
House of Assembly more even than 
elsewhere, have had the worst pos- 
sible effect upon the people. Add 
to this, that the morals of the upper 
classes, especially in reference to 
indolence and licentiousness, have 
been such as to make their example 
& grievous power of evil to those 
over whom they ought to rule, and 
little more is needed to explain the 
state of things. : 

We give an extract from the 
written testimony of Mr. Bower- 
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bank, Custos of Kingston, than 
whom no man can be more qualified 
to speak, to show that our language 
is not a whit too strong :— 


My own belief is that this state of mat- 
ters is by no means a new or sudden one, 
but that it has been gradually going on for 
years past, till now it has assumed a mag- 
nitude that strikes the attention of every 
one; and I myself have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing my opinion that this appalling 
state of things is due in a great measure to 
the example set by those of the upper to 
the lower classes. 

It is painful to be obliged to confess it, 
but nevertheless it is true, that in no com- 
munity is there so palpable and evident a 
want of principle in guiding men’s actions 
as in this. 

I believe that the conduct of magistrates 
and others in authority in assuming duties 
they do not faithfully perform, and in 
using their authority or influence to the 
interest of themselves and their dependents, 
injuriously influences the conduct of the 
lower orders ; 

That the generally acknowledged ineffi- 
ciency of our courts of law in respect 
to juries, and the consequent too fre- 
quent and evident failure of justice, 
influence the lower orders ; 

That the laxity and improprieties com- 
mitted by public boards in the per- 
formance of their duties, and in exe- 
cuting the trusts committed to them, 
influence the lower orders ; 

That the gross and unblushing bribery 
and corruption often practised by per- 
sons of the upper class at elections in- 
fluence the lower orders ; 

That the licentiousness and gross perver- 
sions of the truth so common in the 
newspapers of the island, under the 
plea of upholding the independence of 
the press, and which are in too many 
instances conducted by men whose sta- 
tion in society, their antecedents, their 
social and moral relations, unfit them 
to act as censors for the public, influ- 
ence the conduct of the lower orders ; 

That the want of principle and integrity 
which causes gross abuses to be over- 
looked and denied in the carrying out 
of our public institutions, till men 
quarrel and expose the shortcomings 
of each other, influences the conduct of 
the lower orders ; 

That the looseness and /aisser-aller sys- 
tem in which many of our laws are 
carried out, as regards the collection of 
taxes and the revenue, the punishment 
of perjury, the justness of weights and 
measures, &c,, influence the lower 
classes ; 

xX 
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That the disgraceful bickerings and bat- 
tlings for office, and the gross personal 
and party jobs committed by the 
House of Assembly, influence the lower 
orders ; 

And my opinion is, that so long as the 

present unsatisfactory state of matters is 

allowed to remain, so long will crime in- 
crease. 

It is unreasonable to expect that so imi- 
tative and cunning a class of men as the 
lower orders of this community will see 
their betters in their own way set at de- 
fiance all law, justice, and religion to obtain 
their own ends, and that they will not in 
their own way follow the example set them 
to serve their own purposes. 

I feel confident that the clergy of Jamaica 
of all denominations have done their best to 
stem the torrent, and the present Governor 
and his several executive committees have 
striven at progress ; but alas! as things are 
at present, we must all be swept away, un- 
less the British Government will intercede, 
and put an end to the present condition of 
matters. 

Jamaica never can and never will be bet- 
ter till the present constitution is done 
away with. 

The deplorable state of this parish is re- 
ferable to want of municipal government. 
The very law constituting the corporation of 
Kingston is a dead letter, and the common 
council itself a mere shadow, but under the 
gloom of which injustice is practised and 
jobbery committed. 

The downward condition of this island I 
am thoroughly convinced is owing to the 
existence of the House of Assembly—a 
branch of the Legislature for which, in 
these days, the material to form it does not 
exist in the island.— Papers relating to 
Jamaica, p. 74. 

In conclusion, does it not seem 
as clear as the daylight that the 
negro race, capable, docile, phy- 
sically strong, and intellectually by 
no means despicable, cannot be ex- 
pected to stand by its own strength, 
to walk by its own light, or to 
govern and guide itself by its own 
wisdom and self-control, but needs 
the presence and the rule of more 
enlightened and civilised elements ; 
that emancipation could only suc- 
ceed where good example, firm 
government, wise laws, efficient 
restraint, enforced education, and 
sagacious industrial tuition were 
provided, either by the administra- 
tion or by the upper classes of the 
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community; and that all these in- 
dispensable conditions have been 
wanting in Jamaica ? 


Let us now turn to inquire brief- 
ly, as far as the extant information 
within reach can assist us, in what 
degree this conclusion is confirmed 
by the condition and history of the 
emancipated negro in other islands 
and under various positions. The 
evidence is no doubt far more im- 
perfect than could be wished, but 
it appears all to point in the same 
direction and to lead to the same 
inference. 

The negroes naturally, and wher- 
ever placed in tolerably favourable 
circumstances —nay, even when 
these circumstances, according to 
our estimate, are not favourable— 
are a singularly prolific race. They 
appear to be so in Africa, where 
slavery is nearly universal, and 
where their position is often harsh 
and severe. They were so beyond 
all question in the Slave States of 
America, as to which our knowledge 
is more full and accurate. There, 
they habitually multiplied at least 
as rapidly as the whites (immi- 
gration apart), mcreasing steadily 
at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum. Even in Jamaica, as far as 
figures can be relied upon, the 
natural increase of the black race 
seems to have been unquestionable 
and considerable, in spite of a large 
infant mortality and two terrible 
visitations of small-pox and cholera, 
the latter of which, in 1851, was 
believed to have swept off nearly 
40,000 souls. The census taken in 

1844 was believed to be defective, 
but it gave a total of 293,000 blacks, 
while that of 1861 made them 
amount to 346,000. 

Now, what is the movement of the 
negro population in other places ? 
In the smaller islands, taken as a 
whole, it would seem about to main- 
tain itself, but scarcely more : there 
is so much inter-migration among 
them that we should probably do 
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wrong to draw any conclusions from 
the bare numbers recorded. When 
we come to the more important 
colonies, we find a different and less 
encouraging result. In Trrnipap, 
the increase between 1851 and 1861 
was 5,000 only (when the Indian 
and Chinese immigrants are de- 
ducted), on a total native and 
European population of 84,000, or 
less than one per cent, per annum, 
instead of three per cent. as in 
America. But this does not repre- 
sent the actual state of things. 
How it was before 1859 we have no 
means of knowing; but since that 
date the population must have been 
decreasing rapidly, the deaths being 
always largely in excess of the 
births ; the excess, in fact, averaging 
350 perannum. The marriages also 
are on the decline :— 








| Births | Deaths | Marriages 
| 1859 | 2425 | 27or | 374 | 
| 1860 2,444 25479 479 | 
| 1861 2,447 3,090 385 | 
| 1862 | 2,413 2,868 3099 


The population of Britisn GurmANA 
ranks next to that of Jamaica 
among the West Indian colonies. 
It was (exclusive of the abo- 
riges) 125,000 in 1851 and 
148,000 in 1861, showing an in- 
crease of 23,000. But we find that 
in the decade the number of coolie 
immigrants in the colony had in- 
creased by 17,000; that 11,000 
immigrants had been introduced 
from Madeira, the Cape de Verd 
Islands, and elsewhere ; and 9,300 
from Africa—captured negroes, we 
presume. These numbers together 
amount to 37,000; so that, if the 
previous census be correct, the 
native negro population must have 
decreased by at least 14,000 out of 
a probable total of go,000, or at the 
rate of about 14 per cent. yearly. 
In Antiaua, the decrease of popula- 
tion has recently become still more 
alarming. This island used to be 
considered a rather prosperous one. 
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The numbers were in 1851, 37,136; 
in 1861, 36,412. But it is the pro- 
portion of deaths to births that has 
of late been so menacing here as 
well as in TRINIDAD :-— 











Births Deaths Marriages 
1857 1,518 1,346 144 
1858 1,273 1,31 |not given 
1859 1,346 1,241 253 
1860 1,298 1,344 185 
| 1861 1,328 1,403 197 
| 1862 1,072 1,738 150 
| 1863 1,407 1,734 | 163 





If now we turn to Mauritius, we 
find, in the Government Report for 
August 1863, the remark that the 
Indian agricultural population is 
likely in a few years to ‘replace the 
old Creole emancipated negroes, 
who are fast dying out. From the 
confusing and constantly changing 
manner in which the statistical 
returns are given, both in the Colo- 
nial blue-books and in those issued 
by the Board of Trade, it is difficult 
to say precisely what the negro 
population of Mauritius now is ; we 
only know that it has largely 
decreased and is still decreasing. 
By the last census, taken previous 
to 1829, according to a Parliamen- 
tary return, the number of slaves 
was 76,774. <At the time of 
emancipation, 1834, it is stated 
officially by a stipendiary magis- 
trate to have been about 60,000; and 
this is confirmed by Pridham, who 
gives it in 1832 at 63,000. In 1846, 
the ‘ex-apprentice’ population (i.e. 
the former slaves and their families 
and descendants) were only 49,365, 
and in 1851 they had diminished to 
48,330. In the last returns, those 
for the census of 1861, the ‘ex- 
apprentice’ section of the popula- 
tion is no longer kept distinct, but 
is merged in what is termed the 
‘general,’ as distinguished from the 
‘immigrant Indian’ population. 
Now, in 1859 the general population 
was 96,600 ; and if the miscellaneous 
had continued to increase as it did 
X2 
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between 1846 and 1851, it would 
have reached by that time 56,600, 
leaving only 40,000 for the numbers 
of negroes now remaining, which we 
have little doubt will be nearly cor- 
rect. If so, they would be decreas- 
ing at the rate of about 1,000 a year, 
or two per cent. This conclusion 
is, we fear, placed beyond doubt by 
the following return, which relates 
solely to the negro section of the 
diudemmamea :— 








| Births | Deaths | Marriages | 
a ee 
1859 1,940 2445 | 219 | 
1860 | 1,817 2,478 | 36% 
1861 | 1,696 | 2,312 156 
1862 


1,545 | 2,741 167 


If we attempt to investigate the 
causes which may be supposed to 
lead to this undeniable and ap- 
parently general tendency among 
the British negro population in 
these important colonies to die out, 
we cannot specify anything much 
more distinct than the somewhat 
vague terms of profligacy and idle- 
ness. We certainly find an increase 
of promiscuous intercourse, and a 
disinclination to regular marriage ; 
we hear intimations of still worse 
vices and propensities; and the 
change of social habits on the part 
of the negro is nearly everywhere 
described in identical words. In 
all colonies where he can, he has 
ceased to labour on the sugar 
estates, and indeed to labour requ- 
larly for wages at all.* His labour 
is now only regarded by the planter 
as a supplementary resource, not as 
his chief reliance. He supplements 
the Chinese and the coolie and the 
Madeira immigrant—working occa- 
sionally only, and seldom or never 
for long together. This is so to some 
extent even in the smaller Antilles : 
it is still more so in Trinidad and 
Guiana: it is peculiarly so in the 


* It also appears, from testimony we have 
trustworthy sources, that he usually leaves 


often all hard jobs, to the women. 
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Mauritius. There, where our sta- 
tistics are more accurate than else. 
where, we find that in 1851 there 
were only 74 per cent. of the ‘ex. 
apprentices ’ employed on sugar 
estates. Their mode of life is thus 
described in 1845 by the stipendiary 
magistrates, in their answers to Lord 
Stanley’ s official i inquiries :— 


Many of them cultivate small patches of 
ground, and live upon the produce ; others 
make a living by hawking vegetables, fruit, 
firewood, grass, &c.; and a considerable 
number frequent the sea-side, either fishing 
themselves or buying fish to sell again; 
others, being artisans, live by working at 
their several trades, with more or less appli- 
cation as their wants demand—the high 
rate of wages and great facility in gaining 
a livelihood naturally tending to discourage 
habits of continuous labour. There are 
others, again, employed in loading and dis- 
charging ships in the harbour, or as 
labourers on the wharf; whilst nota few, I 
regret to say, live by theft—robberies of 
poultry, vegetables, fruit, &c. &c., being 
of almost nightly occurrence. 

As for their progress in knowledge and 
wealth, I think it will be admitted that the 
negroes occupy themselves very little about 
either the one or the other. Like all indo- 
lent or half-civilised people, they hate being 
compelled to think, or to exert either their 
bodily or their mental faculties; and as 
knowledge and wealth are to be acquired 
only by one or other of these modes of 
exertion, the black would willingly forego 
both rather than take any pains or trouble 
to attain them. 


In 1847, the Governor of Mauri- 
tius, Sir W. Gomm, wrote thus 
hopefully of the negroes there : — 

There can be no doubt, as I have affirmed 
in my earlier despatches, that they are at 
this hour a thriving and improving class of 
the colonial population, and in a great mea- 
sure filling a middle station between the 
common field labourer and easy employer, 
as small independent cultivators, as arti- 
sans, overseers, foremen of workshops, and 
others, with fair profit to themselves and 
advantage to their community. 


No one would write thus cheer- 
fully or sanguinelynow. The pre- 
sent Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, 





been able to collect from miscellaneous but 


the cultivation of his small freehold, and 
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says ‘they are fast dying out ;’ and 
a recent letter from a resident on 
the island, an officer and not a 
planter, describes them as— 

Given up to idleness, squatting on Go- 
yernment lands, or retiring to small proper- 
ties in the interior and less frequented parts 
of the island. Among the habits of these 
people, that of intermarriage, or, to speak 
more correctly, interconnection among blood 
relations, has tended as much as anything 
to render them effete. They are without 
energy, and yery superstitious; and even 
among those professing Christianity, these 
superstitions lead them to put more faith in 
the charms of the sorcerer than in a regular 
medical practitioner when sick. They have 
many filthy and debasing habits; but be- 
yond these and their native indolence, which 
has left them, as it were, behind the rest of 
the community, I can trace no cause for 
their gradual extinction. 


Of the comparison between the 
past and present condition of the 
emancipated blacks in Trinidad and 
British Guiana, we are not able to 
give any distinct evidence in quo- 
tations from official and reliable 
reports.* We only know generally 
that they give little continuous la- 
bour on plantations ; that they are 
jealous of the preference shown to 
the immigrants, who will do what 
they will not; and that they fol- 
low more and more the prevalent 
tendencies of their race, seek for 
chance jobs, become freeholders, 
poultry-keepers, market-gardeners, 
and artisans (deplorably careless 
and unskilful often, but earning 
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high wages nevertheless) ; but, as 
a rule, leading always and in all 
things a desultory life, and morally 
and socially tending downwards 
rather than upwards. In reference 
to ANTIGUA, we crave attention to 
the following two reports from 
respective Governors, at intervals 
of seventeen years :f — 


[t847.] Here, as in other islands, the 
material condition of the emancipated race 
is most satisfactory. They are abundantly 
supplied with all the necessaries and 
many of the comforts of life. They are 
well fed, well housed, well clothed; the 
passion for fine dress in both sexes con- 
tinues unabated. The poorest can com- 
mand good medical attendance. The num- 
ber of labourers withdrawing from estates 
and settling in detached villages, where 
they purchase or rent small independent 
holdings, continues to increase. By acquir- 
ing a direct and personal interest in the 
soil, the negroes became more and more 
identified with it, and will sooner become 
sensible of the duties as well as the rights 
attaching to property. . Tam un- 
able to pronounce an opinion on the spiritual 
and moral enlightenment of the emancipated 
race with so much confidence as on their 
social and physical improvement ; although 
I have no reason to doubt that gradual pro- 
gress in these most essential points is being 
made, and more perhaps than is immediately 
perceptible. The peaceable and orderly 
demeanour of the rural peasantry, and their 
general propriety of conduct in paying at- 
tention to religious observances and defe- 
rence to the laws, entitle them to high 
commendation. 

[1864.] The native population has de- 
creased since last census by 1,068, or nearly 
one per cent. per annum; the deaths of 


* Comparatively little is now said about them ; they are evidently regarded in a consi- 


derable degree as in course of supersession. Upto 1847, all the reports spoke of ‘gradual 
improvement in habits, morals, and condition.’ Now, we only meet (1865) with such 
casual remarks as ‘ The creole population, which is chiefly located in villages, must always 
bea source of the deepest anxiety.’ The proprietors evidently have learned to think 
chiefly how they can do without negro labour, since they cannot command it or rely 


upon it. A gentleman, who from position and long residence is peculiarly qualified to 
speak, informs us that there are nearly 60,000 freeholding negroes in Guiana (including 
their families, of course); that many of these became joint purchasers of abandoned 
estates; but that in a great number of instances they have so allowed the sea to encroach 
upon their properties (as it will do in Guiana, as in Holland, unless guarded against by 
constant vigilance and industry) as to nearly ruin them; and that they are indisputably 
on the whole deteriorating in all essentials. He also states a remarkable fact, viz. that 
the immigrant Africans (those captured from slave ships) who are located on small 
freeholds or in villages are favourably distinguished from the creole or emancipated 
negro by their industry, cleanliness, and orderly and quiet habits. 

T A similar contrast in the case of Jamaica may be seen by comparing the text with 
the note at p. 287. 
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children under one year of age had reached 
40 per cent. in 1863 ; the illegitimate were 
59 per cent. of the total births, and the still- 
born 13 percent. The number of marriages, 
which between 1840 and 1844 averaged 
480 a year, have for the last five years 
averaged only 192. Upwards of one-half 
of the labouring population live in what are 
called ‘free villages.’ In these villages, 
80 in number, most of which were estab- 
lished immediately after emancipation, some 
neat and well-ordered cottages, belonging 
to tradesmen, small shopkeepers, and head- 
workmen, are to be found; but in the ma- 
jority of instances the plot of land pur- 
chased rarely exceeds 40 square feet in 
extent ; and on a portion of this a wretched 
hovel is erected, often containing only one 
room, and that unfloored and imperfectly 
ventilated, in which, not unfrequently, five 
or six persons, adults and children of both 
sexes, sleep together at night. 4 
The position of the labourer located on the 
sugar estates is somewhat preferable, both in 
regard to his dwelling and his habits gene- 
rally. Notwithstanding the en- 
deavours on the part of those in authority to 
raise the moral and sanitary condition of the 
people, the annual returns exhibit the unac- 
countable but undeniable fact that, instead of 
improvement there has been a positive retro- 
gression in both these particulars. The la- 
bourer seems insensible to the advantages 
which would accrue to himself and family 
from free ventilation, cleanliness, and an 
adequate supply of clean water, and will not 
willingly contribute his labour or his money 
for either of these purposes. It has been 
found impossible to induce those residing 
in the villages to give even a couple of 
days’ work to cleaning the ponds in the 
immediate vicinity of their dwellings ; 
hence the ponds have either to be cleaned 
at the expense of the general revenue, or 
from want of cleaning get filled and become 
useless. 


Considerable light might be 
thrown on the question of the 
negro’s capacity for self-manage- 
ment and self-improvement, and a 
distinctive and separate civilisation, 
if we had any recent and full and 
authentic accounts of the state of 
the population in Hayti since it 
threw off the French dominion— 
now a period of more than three- 
quarters of a century, or nearly 
three generations. We may infer 
that the negroes of Hayti belonged 
to an unusually energetic race 
of blacks, for they effected their 
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independence with great prompti- 
tude and completeness, and have 
maintained it against all attempts 
with considerable heroism and en- 
tire suceess. They have also pro- 
duced some chiefs of remarkable 
vigour, of whom Toussaint l’Ouver- 
ture is by far the best example. 
But, unfortunately, it is not easy 
to determine the present condition 
of the Haytian negro with any ab- 
solute certainty. All that is gene- 
rally known is, that the history of 
their island since 1791 has been one 
series of bloody and unprofitable 
revolutions ; that commerce has 
sunk to a low ebb, and indeed is 
insignificant ; that white settlers 
are not only discouraged but for- 
bidden to hold property; and, on 
the whole, that the island, which 
used to be one of the most wealthy 
and flourishing in the West Indies, 
is now about the most wretched 
and unproductive. The best and 
latest account of it we have been 
able to meet with is that of Victor 
Scheelcher, who wrote his book in 
1843. He appears to have been 
charged with a mission of inquiry 
by the French Government, and 
visited nearly all the islands; he 
personally liked many of the Hay- 
tians, and was an enthusiastic abo- 
litionist and negrophile. But the 
picture he draws of the poverty, 
ignorance, inertia, and desolation 
of the people is lamentable in the 
extreme. We give a few ex- 
tracts :— 


La nation haitienne est une nation mal 
vétue, gardée par des soldats en guenilles, 
habitant avec indifférence des maisons en 
ruines, et disputant des rues de fumier aux 
chevaux, aux anes, aux cochons et aux 
poules, qui cherchent pature dans des villes 
sans police. Les Haitiens sont 4 peu pres 
tombés dans l’engourdissement; ils ne 
s'apergoivent méme plus du délabrement 
de leurs cités, de la misére de leurs foyers. 
Ils soupconnent 4 peine qu’ils manquent de 
tout. J’ai vu des sénateurs logés dans des 
maisons de paille, des instituteurs et des 
députés sortant avec des habits troués aux 
coudes. Tout le monde, en un mot, subit 
Vinfluence dune sorte d atonie générale qui, 
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des choses matérielles, a passé par une 
relation intime aux choses spirituelles. 
. Il faut que Haiti le sache, 
Yhomme qui arrive des pays civilisés est 
frappé, en abordant l’ancienne St.-Domin- 
gue, d’une profonde tristesse 4 l’aspect de 
cette dilatation de toutes les fibres sociales, 
de cette inertie politique et industrielle qui 
couvre Tile d'un voile ignominieux. La 
république est un corps que la dissolution 
gagne chaque jour. ; Tout en 
ces lieux justifie ce que les antagonistes de la 
race noire disent contre elle (ii. p. 180). 

Nous ne pouvons nous dissimuler que 
Péducation n’est pas assez répandue dans 
les classes aisées, et que les masses som- 
meillent encore dans la plus affligente 
ignorance. Elles n'ont point avancé Cun 
pas depuis le jour ot elles se sont affranchies 
de la servitude (ii. p. 207). 


After stating that the population 
does not increase, that the cultiva- 
tion of sugar is almost extinct, that 
all the useful public works, roads, 
aqueducts, &c., of the French have 
been allowed to go to ruin, the 
author continues :— 


D'un cété personne ne cultive avec suite, 
parceque les yols de cannes et de fruit que 
fait un peuple sans direction morale au milieu 
dun pays sans police, découragent tout le 
monde. . . . . Le laboureur vit dans la 
paresse plutét que de se livrer 4 un travail 
mal rétribué, tandis que le propriétaire, 
privé de revenus, ne peut lui offrir un.salaire 
capable de stimuler son intérét. Haiti 
nayant aucune organisation, aucune consis- 
tance politique, formant une agglomération 
@hommes plutét qu'une société, est aban- 
donnée parl’argent. . . . Les cases 
des pauvres ne sont encore que des huttes 
desclaves ; quelques branches d’arbre ar- 
rangées, treillagées et magonnées en terre ; 
souvent percées au jour, bien au-dessous d'une 
cabane @ Indiens, sans meubles, sans utensils 
de ménage, sans chaises. . Sous leur 
beau ciel, ils ignorent les choses devenues 
nécessaires 4 notre vie, ou s’en passent sans 
le moindre regret ; ils subsistent avec un peu 
@eau et cing ou six bananes. . . . . 
Ils n’ont pas encore senti la nécessité de se 
eréer les besoins qui enfantent l'industrie, 
obligent au travail, et en développant notre 
sensibilité nerveuse, raffinent nos jouis- 
sances. Négativement heureux, ils existent 
au jour le jour, et grace 4 la liberté, ils 
sont gais et contents malgré leur indigence. 
Mais on ne doit pas les en plaindre moins; 
car une pareille vie nous éloigne de tout 
mouvement spirituel et nous raméne 4 
l'état bestial’ (ii. 265-266.) 


There is, however, one colony 


from which none of the dishearten- 
ing accounts of the emancipated 
population which we have been 
reading appear to come—a colony 
where the negro is increasing in 
numbers, is prosperous, is tolerably 
contented, is regular in his habits, 
and is improving in morals, in 
education, and in industry. In 
Barbadoes—and, as far as we can 
discover, in Barbadoes only—eman- 
cipation seems to have succeeded 
both for planter and for negro; the 
sugar production has increased, and 
the free black has shown no tendency 
to relapse from civilisation. The 
export of sugar, which, on a compa- 
rison of the last six years of slavery 
with the six of the latest years of 
freedom (1829-34 with 1855-61), 
fell off in Jamaica from 1,356,628 
ewt. to 464,697 cwt., rose in Bar- 
badoes from 338,793 to 656,485 cwt. 
And while in the former island we 
hear of nothing but distress, idle- 
ness, vagrancy, irritation, and de- 
generacy, in the latter we hear 
usually of comfort, industry, in- 
crease of marriages, attendance at 
church and school, prevalent con- 
tent, and general though slow pro- 
gress upwards. Now, to what are 
we to trace this difference? There 
is no difficulty whatever in assigning 
the cause, nor any doubt as to the 
inference to be drawn. It cannot 
arise from the political constitution 
of the colony, for both islands have 
similar charters and institutions, 
councils and assemblies. It cannot 
be owing to ‘ the denial of political 
rights’ to the negroes of Jamaica 
which are possessed by their black 
brethren in Barbadoes; for few 
negroes in Barbadoes have votes, 
and many have them in Jamaica, 
and nearly all might have votes. if 
they wished. It cannot be that 
wages are high in Barbadoes and 
low in Jamaica; since the very re- 
verse is the case, for they are 
twenty per cent. lower in Barba- 
does. It cannot be that provisions 
are dearer in Jamaica; for the. Bar- 
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badians live much more exclusively 
on imported food than the Jamaica 
peasantry, and pay as nearly as 
may be the same prices for them ; 
while ‘ground provisions’ are, or 
ought to be, much cheaper in 
Jamaica, It cannot be owing to in- 
ordinate taxation, for the taxation 
per head is 12s. in one case and 133s. 
in the other. It is owing to three 
distinct but combined causes, all 
pressing in the same direction, and 
all helping to bring to bear upon 
the Barbadian negro the influences 
which were necessary to keep him 
in the path of civilisation. (1.) At 
the time of emancipation all the 
land was cultivated, and all was 
private property; there was no 
waste land on which the negro 
could squat; if he wished to pur- 
chase, he must pay a high price: 
if he wished to lease, he must pay 
a high rent ;* he had, therefore, no 
resource except to work, and to 
work steadily, for wages ; his choice 
lay between labour and starvation : 
accordingly he did work, and worked 
steadily on the whole; and the 
transition from slavery to freedom 
was effected with little disturbance 
and with no mischief, because it 
brought with it scarcely any change 
of habits or of system. In Jamaica, 
as we have seen, the case was almost 
reversed : waste land was to be had 
ad libitum, and the negro, therefore, 
need not work for wages unless he 
wished. He first ceased to labour 
for his master, and then, by a 
natural step, soon ceased to labour 
for himself. (z.) The population in 
Jamaica was very sparse: that in 
Barbadoes was very dense. In the 
first island there are only 69 in- 
habitants to the square mile; in 
the latter there are 920: and the 
wholesome pressure brought to bear 
upon the lower classes by all the 
incidental influences of a dense 
population can scarcely be over- 
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rated. The demand for labour, 
especially for every sort of miscel- 
laneous and handicraft work, is 
increased ; the necessity for indus- 
try becomes inescapable ; churches, 
chapels, schools, and other elements 
of civilisation are possible in the 
one case, and almost impracticable 
in the other. (3.) The proportion 
of whites to blacks, of the superior 
to the inferior race, is very dif- 
ferent in the two colonies. In 
Jamaica there are thirty coloured 
persons to one white : in Barbadoes, 
only nine. The number of whites 
in Jamaica, too, has long been 
rapidly diminishing: the number 
in Barbadoes is steadily increasing. 
Thus the Barbadian negro has 
bearing upon him the combined 
influence of inevitable industry ; 
public opinion, the operation of a 
crowded population, many of whom 
are well conducted and all orderly 
and decent—an operation peculiarly 
strong upon a vain and imitative 
race; and lastly, an upper class 
comparatively numerous, powerful, 
and wealthy, and in a far higher 
stage of civilisation than himself. 
The Jamaican negro is destitute of 
these influences, or has them in a 
far slighter measure. 


The general conclusions, then, 
forced upon the mind by this inquiry 
appear to concur with those which 
we should have been inclined to 
draw « priori from a knowledge of 
human nature as a whole, and of 
negro nature in particular. They 
are these, and they appear to us 
neither disputable nor xecessarily 
disheartening. The negro needs 
guidance, stimulus, control, and 
will assuredly deteriorate and bar- 
barise without these. He requires, 
more even than most other races, 
whether Asiatic or European, the 
coercion of circumstances or the 
coercion of command to make him 


* It is stated that the negroes often pay 7/. per acre rent for provision grounds (see 
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labouras much and assystematically 
as is requisite to keep him in com- 
fort, in decency, in civilisation— 
in an improving as distinguished 
from a degenerating condition. He 
shrinks from thought, from fore- 
sight, and from toil; if left to his 
own choice and his own guidance, 
he ignores the future, he neglects 
his duties both to himself and his 
children and his parents—that is, 
he does so and will do so in his 
present state of culture. He im- 
peratively needs the direction and 
government of a superior race, and 
will degenerate if he is denied it or 
allowed to escape from it. He 
cannot stand by himself, or rule 
himself, or raise himself, and will 
not be able to do so for generations. 
But since he is docile, quick, and 
imitative; since, whenever he is 
brought into contact with a supe- 
rior race, evenin the most un- 
favourable circumstances, he does 
improve ; since, by general admis- 
sion, the American negro, two gene- 
rations even from the slave ship, is, 
physically and intellectually, even 
morally—nay, even in the confor- 
mation of his brain—superior to his 
African forefathers; since remark- 
able and satisfactory specimens here 
andthere show what he may become ; 
—since he multiplies and improves 
in Barbadoes, and degenerates and 
brutalises and dies out in Hayti and 
Mauritius, we see dimly how he 
ought to be treated, and how he 
may be saved. 


We havenowonlyto improve what 
we have learned, and apply it to the 
practical solution of the problem 
before us. In what way must we 
deal with Jamaica so as to save it ? 
—if, indeed, there is sense and man- 
hood enough in the English race to 
save it, and if the remedy do not 
come too late. We speak merely of 
the people of Jamaica—the 440,000 
inhabitants—and think only of 
sugar and of sugar planters in so 
far as they are constituent elements 
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or collateral incidents of the ques- 
tion. Our conviction is that Ja- 
maica and the negro race, in our 
colonies and elsewhere, inight be 
saved—our belief is that they will 
not be saved—and that Exeter Hall, 
and that Exeter-Hall element which 
enters so largely into the constitu- 
tion of Enghshmen generally, will 
prevent their being saved. If, in- 
deed, in the late outbreak the 
blacks had massacred the whites to 
a man, then we apprehend we 
should have taken them in hand in 
the right fashion, and have rescued 
and restored them. But since, un- 
happily, the whites have been rather 
the more massacring body of the 
two, there is too much reason to 
fear that our sympathies and our 
actions will go the other way. 
However, a grand opportunity is 
placed in our hands. 

There are two opposite directions 
in which the improvement and re- 
habilitation of the Jamaica peasan- 
try may be sought—the restoration 
and recovery of sugar cultivation, 
or the extension and perfectation of 
the system of peasant-proprietor- 
ship. Between these two plans the 
preferences of thinkers and specta- 
tors are divided ; and between these 
two we have virtually to choose. 
We may either endeavour to re- 
place the negroes in the condition— 
their actual condition in Barbadoes 
and some partial districts elsewhere 
—of labourers for wages, under 
supervision and direction, and per- 
haps under contract, and thus deve- 
lope in them the habits of industry, 
subordination, regularity, and disci- 
pline, which belong to what Mr. 
Carlyle calls ‘regimented labour,’ 
and the moral virtues which directly 
or indirectly spring from the rela- 
tion between employers and em- 
ployed ;—or, we may establish them 
even more universally and systema- 
tically than at present as possessors 
of small freeholds, and thus hope to 
develope among them the qualities 
and habits which in Europe are 
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found to pertain to peasant-proprie- 
tors—viz. frugality, patient and un- 
remitting industry, independence, 
self-restraint, foresight, and pride 
in a decent and improving condition. 
We believe that either plan might, 
wnder other circumstances, succeed. 
The first would answer if the 
British nation were scientific or 
statesmanlike in any moderate de- 
gree, and could be relied upon for 
the persistence in one line and in one 
administrative system which alone 
could attain success, and if they 
could be induced to apply to the 
negro race that degree of compul- 
sion from laws, circumstances, or 
supreme will, which has been found 
wholesome and efficient elsewhere. 
The second would answer if the 
negro were in any respect or 
moderate degree endowed with the 
qualities or advanced to the same 
point of culture as the Swiss or 
Belgian peasant, or if we could 
place him under adequate guidance 
and coercion for two or three ge- 
nerations, till he has approximated 
to the condition of the Swiss and 
the Belgian peasant. But it will 
be seen that success in either line 
involves a large ‘ postulate "—and a 
postulate which will not be granted 
us. 
Sir Henry Barkly, some time 
Governor, and perhaps the wisest 
and most sagacious Governor Ja- 
maica ever had, at the conclusion of 
a searching personal inquiry into 
nearly every part of the island, 
gave it as his deliberate opinion 
that in the preservation and resto- 
ration of sugar cultivation lay the 
only prospect of salvation for Ja- 
maica, ‘Without wishing (he 
writes)* to give undue prominency 
to one species of industry at the 
expense of others, it seems to me no 
exaggeration to assert that the isswe 
at the present moment lies between 
Jamaica with its sugar cultivation 
resuscitated, and Jamaica reduced 
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to the condition of desolation and 
semi-barbarism from which St. Do- 
mingo, after the lapse of half a cen- 
tury, shows but a glimmer of revival.’ 
Every consideration we have given 
to the subject brings us, we con- 
fess, to precisely the same conclu- 
sion. But the embarrassment of 
the problem lies here: that Sir 
Henry Barkly and all who at that 
time thought with him, and nearly 
all who take his view now, looked 
to the restoration of sugar cultiva- 
tion, not by forcing or inducing the 
negro population generally to en- 
gage in it for hire, but to super- 
seding their labour by a large 
immigration of coolies and Chinese. 
Now, there can be no doubt that, 
under a wise and firm Government, 
life and property might be made 
secure in Jamaica; there is no 
doubt that a large Indian immigra- 
tion might be made to pay; there 
is no doubt that by this means such 
a supply of continuous and reliable 
labour might be secured as once 
more to tempt English capital and 
English enterprise (or American) 
to try its fortune on that magnifi- 
cent and fertile field. It is, too, by 
no means an irrational hope that, 
by the extinction of the slave trade 
and the ultimate abolition of slavery 
in Cuba—neither of which events 
we think are very far off—the price 
of ‘sugar may be so raised as to 
make its growth a most profitable 
business even in Jamaica. But all 
this, though it may save Jamaica 
as a colony, and the large Jamaica 
proprietors as a body, saves them 
by giving the go-by to the negro. 
The basis of the plan is to supersede 
the negro—to leave him to one side— 
to give him up asa bad job—to sur- 
render him in despair to squatting, 
to pilfering, and to savagery. It 
does not solve the problem: it 
evades it.. It appears to anticipate, 
and would probably result in, mak- 
ing Jamaica a second Mauritius, 





* Papers relating to Jamaica, 1854, p. 55. 
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with the native race degenerate, 
decadent, and moribund. Sir Henry 
Barkly indeed appeared to hope that 
the effect of a large immigration 
would be to stimulate the competi- 
tion of the negroes and make them 
seek for work (as was said at first 
to be the case in Trinidad and 
Guiana); but he does not express 
himself very clearly on this point ; 
and most certainly this has not 
been the result elsewhere. Nearly 
everywhere where there has been 
coolie or Chinese or Portuguese 
immigration on a large scale, the 
immigrants have superseded negro 
labour, not goaded it to activity and 
rivalship. More and more as im- 
migration has increased, and as 
' sugar cultivation, fed by immigra- 
tion, has prospered, the African race 
has withdrawn from regular estate 
labour, and become artisans, hawk- 
ers, poultry - keepers, gardeners, 
cultivators of provision grounds, at 
first; mere scratchers of the soil, 
loafers, dawdlers, at last. 

The negroes even in Jamaica 
might, we incline to think, be forced 
to work, and work regularly, on 
the sugar plantations at a fixed and 
liberal tariff; but only by a system 
of strictness and almost coercion 
which an English Parliament could 
hardly be induced to sanction. We 
find even now, from the concurring 
accounts in the tours of Sir H. 
Barkly and Governor Eyre (in 1854 
and 1864 respectively), that in 
those districts where the soil is 
unfit for provision grounds, the 
negroes do work on the plantations, 
and that there the proprietors get on 
pretty well. If, im those districts 
where the negroes will not cultivate 
their provision grounds so as to 
make them yield a sufficiency, they 
were compelled to labour on the 
adjacent estates ; if all vagrants and 
petty pilferers now in gaol were 
apprenticed to sugar or coffee plan- 
tations; if shirkers were sent to 
prison, and prisons were made 
scenes of hard labour ; if, in a word, 
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the negro were given merely the 
choice of ‘Work for yourself, or 
work for a master whom the State 
will provide,’—something might, 
perhaps, be done; but what pros- 
pect have we of any effective legis- 
lation of this kind? And, failing 
this, how is the suicidal and de- 
moralising inertia of the free black 
to be counteracted ? 

Those who take a more sanguine 
view than we are able to do of the 
negro character and capacities— 
who do not realise how completely 
he is a child, whose childhood 
seldom ripens into anything like 
maturity, an undeveloped man who 
stops at a very early stage of de- 
velopment, not only an uncultivated 
peasant but an uncivilised and im- 
mature brain—are inclined to turn 
legislation and administration in a 
different direction, and to make him 
a proprietor, and trust to the hidden 
magic of property to improve him 
into something like a European. 
They think that hitherto this ex- 
periment has not, in Jamaica at 
least, been fairly or fully tried ; 
that though he has been able to 
obtain land easily and at a cheap 
rate, he has seldom been allowed 
to get absolute legal possession of 
it in fee simple—a secure owner- 
ship, which should bring with it all 
the motives and affections of owner- 
ship. This view has been recently 
put forth with considerable inge- 
nuity of reasoning, but without due 
cognizance of facts, by a writer in 
the Heonomist, whose scheme appears 
to be to make the conveyance of 
land so simple and cheap that each 
negro should become possessor of 
acres enough for the decent and 
comfortable maintenance of a family, 
and that the adequate cultivation of 
this property should be induced, or 
secured, or enforced, by requiring 
the payment of a heavy land-tax— 
so heavy that it could not be paid 
without moderately steady industry 
—which tax should take the place in 
a great measure of indirect taxation 












and of Customs’ dues, so as to leave 
trade as free as possible. We should 
be very glad to see the experiment 
tried, and tried with patience and 
with every appliance to aid it. But 
we cannot be sanguine of its success 
in raising the Jamaica negro into a 
thriving and industrious yeoman or 
even labourer, for the following 
reasons. In the first place, actual 
proprietorship with a good legal 
title is far commoner among the 
negro holders in Jamaica than is 
supposed, Their practice is to buy 
one or two acres, and to squat on 
three or four in addition. We have 
no authentic record of the number 
of actual freeholders: they are 
stated by Dr. King to be 60,000, 
and by Mr. Bigelow to be 100,000. 
Both statements are probably ex- 
aggerations ; but they are certainly 
numerous. Land cannot well be 
cheaper than it is, nor ‘titles very 
easily.* ‘I know,’ says the Custos 
of Vere (and the case is one of 
scores), ‘of 600 acres of good pro- 
vision ground in the mountains sold 
the other day for 16ol., after having 
been long offered at zoo/. Where 
titles are cheap (a printed one, 
which is commonly used, and which 
any educated person can fill up, 
costs 10s.), where there is no tax on 
the land but the quit-rent of one 
penny an acre, what better state 
of things for a labouring people 
could exist in any country?’ But 
we do not find that, even under 
these favourable circumstances, the 
peasants, as a rule, show any of the 
virtues supposed to spring out of 
peasant proprietorship—viz., fru- 
gality, industry, patience, or ambi- 
tion. It is true that there are 
thriving settlements of negroes in 
many parts (as the last witness we 
have quoted mentions), where the 
people live in decency and comfort, 
and even remind Sir H. Barkly of 
Swiss villages ; but these are the ex- 
ception ; and we believe (but cannot 
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state with certainty) that in the 
great majority of cases, if not uni- 
versally, these villages will be found 
to be inhabited by negroes who were 
Formerly slaves, whose habits of in- 
dustry were formed under slavery, 
and who obtained the means of pur- 
chasing their lands either by extra 
labour when slaves or apprentices, 
or by unusual energy during the 
year or two succeeding complete 
emancipation ; and who by this 
fact alone gave evidence of excep- 
tional qualities. And the unfortu- 
nate and undeniable state of things 
which we have seen to exist, not 
only in Jamaica, but in Antigua 
and Mauritius, and, though to a less 
extent, in Guiana and Trinidad, 
where negro proprietorship is gene- 
ral, forbid us to entertain any san- 
guine hopes from an extension of or 
perseverance in the experiment. 
We believe that the secure posses- 
sion of an adequate amount of land, 
which developes the Belgian or the 
Frenchman into a thrifty, sober, in- 
defatigable labourer, will only de- 
velope the less advanced and ci- 
vilised negro into a lazy, reckless, 
naked savage. Atleast the prepon- 
derance of evidence, and we fear of 
probability also, points to this con- 
clusion. 

‘But (it is said) the experiment 
has not been tried under wise con- 
ditions. Let us see what can be 
done by enforcing industry on the 
peasant proprietor by exacting so 
high a land tax (as in Hindostan) 
that he cannot pay it without fru- 
gality and steady toil.’—The scheme 
is theoretically good : it must, how- 
ever, fail on this account—that the 
climate is so favourable, and the 
soil so fertile, that no amount of 
taxation that could be seriously pro- 
posed would compel industry. One 
day’s labour in the week would pay 
any rate that could be fixed. It is 
as if, when the tax-gatherer came 
round with his demand, the negro 
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had nothing to do but to turn up a 
turf in his garden, and find the 
necessary coin. The person who of 
all now living probably knows the 
West Indies most thoroughly, some 
years ago, with a view to this very 
suggestion, made a calculation, the 
result of which was, that in order 
to render the negro a regular, 
moderately industrious labourer for 
six days in the week, it would be 
necessary to tax him to the extent of 
301. per acre per annum ; since any 
smaller sum he could earn, over 
and above all the requisites of life 
for himself and his family, by less 
than six days’ work! 

But supposing even, for the sake 
of argument, that some such enor- 
mous tax were imposed, how could 
it be enforced? By turning the 
negro out of his holding if it were 
not paid? This would only make 
him once more the vagrant he now 
is! By imprisoning him and keep- 
ing him to hard labour? Perhaps. 
By apprenticing him for a term of 
years to a planter? Yes: that 
might answer; but would either of 
these plans be sanctioned by a fool- 
ish and illogical British Parlia- 
ment—notoriously prone to insist 
upon its servants making bricks 
without straw, and to demand re- 
sults, and refuse the only means of 
securing them ? When once we are 
prepared to compel the negro to 
labour, the problem becomes soluble 
immediately: there are several 
schemes feasible, and almost any 
scheme will answer. Till we are 
prepared for this, no scheme is 
worth much thought, for none offers 
even a prospect of success. 


Let us, in conclusion, once more 
realise distinctly what the negro 
problem is, and what are its condi- 
tions. You have to reclaim the 
emancipated creole to civilisation, 
—to retain him in civilisation, 


—to advance him to a_ higher 
and more assured civilisation. You 
have to produce this effect on a 
race singularly volatile, indolent, 
and childish ; capable of great and 
brief effort for an immediate object, 
andunder strong excitement of hope 
or fear; incapable, or little capable, 
as a rule, of being acted upon by 
any motive which lies far in the 
future, or which demands sustained 
exertion. You have to instil into 
this being the habits and the tastes 
befitting an orderly and industrious 
and moral community, while he 
lives in a land and under a climate 
where fertile acres can be had in 
abundance, and for the asking— 
where one day’s labour in the week 
suffices to supply him with all ac- 
customed comforts and necessities, 
both of food, of clothing, and of 
shelter,—in a word, to enable him 
and his family to live according to 
their standard of happiness ; where 
two days’ labour will give him, in 
addition, all the luxury and means 
of display which the most pros- 
perous of his race (the ‘ head-men ’ 
of the time of slavery) have ever 
yearned for or achieved—a horse, 
silk dresses, varnished boots, and 
occasional wine ;* where, in conse- 
quence, after he has supplied all his 
wants, he has five days to himsélf, 
with no need to employ them at all, 
with no motive to employ them in- 
dustriously, with no tastes or cul- 
ture which should enable him to 
employ them well, with no social or 
political ambition to induce him to 
employ them in self-elevation ; and 
we have to imagine, moreover, the 
effect which five days’ idleness 
coupled with two days’ industry 
will produce on the habits and cha- 
racter of such a man—how soon 
the industry will become irksome 
and intolerable—how surely and 
insidiously the idleness will en- 
croach on the whole week. We 





* In fact, an amount of leisure and luxury and comfort which no English or Euro- 


pean peasant can ever hope to reach. 
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can conceive few things more fatally 
demoralising than a present of five 
days’ leisure each week bestowed 
upon an ignorant, unambitious, un- 
cultured, and naturally indolent 
race. Finally, you have to solve 
your problem, to perform your task, 
to work your miracle, m a com- 
munity where the superior race is 
in numbers to the inferior as one to 
thirty; where the upper classes, 
both white and mixed, are far less 
superior than they ought to be; 
where they are not many, not wise, 
not good; where their superiority 
has not been judiciously exercised 
nor kindly manifested ; where their 
example has not been improving ; 
where, in a word, they are not 
much loved nor much respected ; 
and where, in consequence, their in- 
fluence is neither as strong nor as 
beneficent as it might be. 

Under such circumstances, and 
looking the problem fairly in the 
face, it appears clear what course 
we should pursue, but by no means 
clear what the result of that course 
will be. Happily, we can now do 
pretty much what we like. The 
Jamaica Assembly, long the curse 
of the island (according to the 
strong terms of one of its members), 
has at last abolished itself, and the 
colony has surrendered itself unre- 
servedly, and apparently in hope 
and confidence, to the management 
of the mother country. The first 
thing to be done is to establish a 
paid magistracy, in whose justice 
the peasants can believe and trust, 
and a powerful and numerous police, 
whose vigilance will be dreaded by 
the ill-disposed and relied upon by 
the orderly and decent. Prisons 
must be made places of punishment, 
not mere asylums for temporary 
sequestration. Crime must be re- 
pressed with unflinching and mer- 
ciful severity. Education must be 
made compulsory, and must be 
placed in the hands of a very supe- 
rior and liberally paid set of teach- 
ers. 
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the hands of parents who either 
neglect them or mislead them. The 
erection of decent dwellings must 
be enforced, and they must be kept 
decent by adequate regulations. On 
the young at least industry must be 
made obligatory ; must be enforced 
in schools up toa reasonable age ; 
and thus good habits may be 
formed, and may endure. The 
number of ministers of religion 
must be increased, and the indivi- 
duals must be well selected ;—in a 
word, we must supply artificially 
that superior class in the commu- 
nity which does not exist naturally: 
the people must have among them 
men who can command their re- 
spect and can influence them for 
good. All this will cost money ; 
but there is no need to hesitate on 
this account : under proper manage- 
ment the present taxation would 
probably suffice, and if not it might 
easily be doubled. Thirty shillings 
an acre would yield all that could 
be wanted ; and thirty shillings an 
acre in such a country would be 
scarcely felt. Any industrious pea- 
sant could pay it with ease, and still 
live in a degree of comfort to which 
few English labourers attain. When 
all these things are done; when 
property is secure; when tranquil- 
lity is assured; when political and 
municipal squabbles are at an end; 
when towns are drained and streets 
are cleansed, and mendicancy and 
vagrancy put down by a strictly 
administered law, there is a chance 
that English capital and enterprise 
may once more seek those island 
shores, and find there a harvest and 
a recompense—especially if Cuban 
slavery is drawing toaclose. But 
it will only do so in case steady in- 
dustry can be secured at fair wages ; 
and if it does not, we should not be 
disposed to augur well of a mere 
community of black peasant-pro- 
prietors, even with all the appli- 
ances we have named brought to 
bear upon them. When we have 
done these things we shall have 
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done all we can; but we cannot say 
that we think we shall, even then, 
have succeeded. We fear it is too 
late: our course has been too tho- 
roughly erroneous, and we have 
persevered in that erroneous course 
too long. It is too probable that 
the negro race in the British colo- 
nies—possibly in the United States 
also—is doomed te’die out, and to 
die out in and by degradation; to 
starve in the midst of inexhaustible 
plenty ; to degenerate amid all the 
surroundings of an energetic and 
luxurious civilisation ; to pass away 
neglected and unutilised in an age 
of unmatched benevolence, of awa- 
kened justice, of rapidly advancing 
political wisdom; and to undergo 
this sad fate simply because, in our 
passion and our prejudice, we refuse 
to recognise patent facts—to ac- 
knowledge and proclaim that the 
negro is a child, and must be taught 
as a child, governed as a child, 
coerced for his good as a child, 
borne with as a child—because, m 
fine, with a great duty and a heavy 
responsibility towards him, entailed 
upon us by our ancestral sins and 
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our own sins against him, we have 
guiltily thought to discharge the 
one and free ourselves from the 
other by giving him his liberty and 
setting him adrift. Selfishly and 
sinfully we enslaved him for our 
profit: selfishly, lazily, and almost 
as sinfully we set him free for the 
relief of our tardily-awakened, im- 
patient, intemperate, and unenlight- 
ened conscience. By generations of 
servitude we utterly unfitted him 
for self-government and self-guid- 
ance; we then suddenly and with- 
out preparation threw him on his 
own resources and his own control ; 
made him ‘Lord of himself—that 
heritage of woe;’ and have ever 
since held ourselves up to the ad- 
miration of the world as the only 
nation capable of so generous and 
sublime a sacrifice! If our prog- 
nostics should unhappily be realised, 
and the creole negro shall disappear, 
his ruin and extinction will lie at 
our door, and may be about equally 
divided between those who were his 
masters and those who claimed to 
be especially his friends. 
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IT\HE edition of Friends in Council 
possessed by me, bears on its 
title-page the date 1852. The 
present time is January 1866. It 
is therefore evident that less than 
fourteen years have passed since 
that book was published. A certain 
passage in it brings strongly before 
the thoughtful mind the fact, that 
great changes in ways of thinking 
and acting may come about in four- 
teen years. In things small and 
things great, inveterate prejudices 
may be overcome in less than four- 
teen years; and people may come 
to do things which once they would 
have said they never could do. 
Sensible and natural habits may 
be adopted by individuals who 
seemed stiffened into rigid un- 
changeableness. That which Mrs. 
Grundy once severely blamed, Mrs. 
Grundy may be found to warmly 
approve. Here is the passage : 


Mizverton. Well, I think we do waste 
a good deal of time and energy to make 
ourselves ridiculous in the matter of beards. 

Lucy. But is nobody with me: Uncle, 
what do you say? 

Dunsrorp. I cannot see, my love, why, 
in itself, any costume would not become a 
clergyman, which so many old divines (have 
you ever noticed their portraits in my 
folios ?) look well in. 

Lucy. I see you are all for beards: but 
then, if it would not be presumptuous in 
a girl like me to say so to such reverend 
company, are you not rather cowardly in not 
doing what you all think would save you so 
much trouble, and be so becoming ? 

Dunsrorp. What would be thought of 
it, dear Lucy, in the parish? Asitis, your 
mother often tells me that she is sure Mrs. 
Thompson will say that I do things like no 
other person. 

Lucy. And you, Mr. Milverton ? 

Mitverton. Why you see, my pet, I say 
a great many things in books which are not 
perhaps quite according to rule, and which 
I know the potent Mrs. Thompson would 
pronounce against: and then I doa few odd 
things to please myself and have my way, 
and I cannot afford to do any more. Each 


of us has a certain amount of allowable 
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eccentricity (some more than others): I 
have no savings, and have indeed rather 
overdrawn than otherwise. Besides, authors, 
artists, players, are all an outcast race: 
my doing it would not further the matter: 
some very respectable, judicious, safe man 
must set the example. 

Lucy. I turn, then, to Mr. Ellesmere. 

ELiesMERE. Why you see, Miss Daylmer, 
I am a lawyer, and we lawyers love to 
cherish custom: if we were to upset that, 
we do not exactly see what would happen. 
It might be that people would come to omit 
giving us the customary fees. Nevertheless, 
some day after a long vacation spent in the 
East, I am not sure that I shall not appear 
in court with a beard. You may be quite 
sure I shall not do this till I have secured 
what is called a competency. 


So you see that fourteen years 
ago, a daring lawyer durst not ap- 
pear in court with a beard, till he 
had made himself independent of 
his profession: after that day, the 
stream of briefs would set to his 
chambers no more. Dunsford, the 
clergyman, dreaded what might be 
said in his parish, especially by Mrs. 
Thompson. And even Milverton, 
who had written the praises of 
eccentricity, thought that to grow 
a beard would be rather too bold 
step. Fourteen years ago. 

Now, Scotland in some things 
lags a little behind the comparatively 
bleak and desolate country that lies 
south of the Tweed and the Sark. 
We have our weather here a little 
later than they have it in England. 
If there be stormy weather in the re- 
gion round London, stormy weather 
follows in a few days in the region 
round Edinburgh. So with fair 
weather. The principle of the 
thing is expressed in the words, 
Fiat experimentum in corpore vili. 
We adopt our fashions in like man- 
ner: in dress, in the hour of dinner, 
in the style of entertaining. I do 
not mean to say that we imitate the 
English: but merely that somehow 
the wave takes longer to reach us. 
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And in things more important than 
dress or entertainments, the case is 
so. The influence is in the air: 
and it affects people, who are far 
apart, and who have no communica- 
tion with each other. Thus, while 
many in the English Church are 
eager for a developed ritualism, and 
go in for incense, low and high 
masses, copes and chasubles, pro- 
cessions and cross-bearers, there are 
many in Scotland who are humbly 
aiming at a point which is not 
nearly so advanced as the point 
whence these ritualistic Anglicans 
took their departure. To kneel at 
public prayer, instead of standing 
or (to speak accurately) lounging : 
to stand at public praise, instead of 
sitting: to have the help of the 
organ in the services of the church : 
such, so far as I know, are the few 
and simple things which are aimed 
at by the ecclesiastical innovators 
of Scotland. And while some An- 
glican people are advancing with 
alarming speed in doctrinal matters, 
and breaking loose from the old 
moorings, a few Scotchmen, affected 
by a milder form of the same dis- 
temper (as cow-pox is to small-pox), 
have recently been heard to say that 
the Decalogue is abrogated, that the 
Jewish Sabbath is not obligatory on 
Christians, and that the Creed sign- 
ed by Scotch divines might with 
advantage be a good deal shortened 
and perhaps a little loosened. 

From these facts I judge, that if 
beards are to be found in Scotland, 
even among the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church, they are sure to 
be still more common in England, 
both among laity and clergy. And 
it may be esteemed as certain, that 
half the men under forty in this 
country do now wear beards. 
When I look from my pulpit each 
Sunday towards a seat of dignity, a 
high place in the synagogue, where 
sit three Professors of Divinity, the 
Head and two of the Professors of a 
famous college in a famous Univer- 
sity, I remark that two of the three 
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dignitaries, all of whom are minis- 
ters of the Scotch Church, appear 
in the native dignity of beard and 
moustache. And, to speak frankly, 
they look remarkably well. It has 
indeed been suggested, that one of 
those Doctors of Divinity, who is 
the head of the Jewish Mission of 
the Scotch Church, appears in a 
beard by way of compliment to the 
Race with which his mission is 
concerned. But the other has no 
such shadow of a pretext for dif- 
ference from the common rule ; and 
it is probable that his beard is there, 
merely because he deems it com- 
fortable and decorous. Doubtless 
his dignified predecessors would be 
startled, if they might behold him. 
Yet it may be doubted whether 
among those who in departed days 
filled the chairs of the bearded pro- 
fessors, there could be found abler 
or more amiable men. 

Surely Ellesmere may now go 
into court in his beard, without in- 
juring his chances of the Great Seal. 
Surely Dunsford, no longer dread- 
ing Mrs. Thompson, may now enter 
his church on a Sunday morning 
bearded. Most wonderful of all, 
doubtless Mrs. Thompsonnow thinks 
it all right, nor has her atten- 
tion distracted from her devo- 
tions by the clergyman’s unwonted 
aspect. As for Milverton, that is 
nothing: for authors at all times 
have been allowed to do eccentric 
things. The point is, that now the 
wearing of a beard has ceased to 
be deemed eccentric. I have beheld 
a dean, not inferior in learning and 
eloquence to any in the Anglican 
Church, preach in a long grey 
beard. And as I very seldom hear 
Anglican deans preach, I conclude 
from that experience that others 
may be found like the Dean of 
Canterbury. An English bishop did, 
indeed, a few years ago, caution his 
clergy against extravagance in the 
matter of hair: but the tide of 
events has wiped out his caution. 
For that is not an extravagance 
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which no one deems such. A 
clergyman, with his heart in his 
work, would deny his taste for a 
beard or for anything else, if he 
found that a beard would hinder 
his usefulness in his parish. But 
the days have passed in which 
a man’s parochial work would be 
either hindered or helped by the 
presence or absence of a beard. 
Yes, we in this country are in 
many ways wandering from the old 
paths. For better or for worse, we 
are drifting from the old moorings. 
It was a symptomatic fact, that the 
Duke of Argyle, at a public meet- 
ing in Glasgow, said, within these 
few days, that no man now believes 
all that is written in the Confession 
of Faith. Therein the Duke was 
wreng. I know men, more than 
one or two, who, after a careful 
study of that document, leave off 
by believing all that it contains. 
Doubtless there are in it things 
hard to be believed: but in stating 
these the Confession does merely 
state manifest facts, against which 
you may indeed shut your eyes, but 
which you will see to be there if 
you open them. But considering 
that each minister of the Scotch 
Church signs that lengthy creed, 
and (I believe) all the ministers of 
the Free Kirk too, the Duke’s state- 
ment was a strong one. It means 
that some thousands of educated 
Scotchmen have declared their 
belief in things they do not 
believe. And it looks very awk- 
ward, that such a statement, public- 
ly made, should not have been very 
boldly or heartily contradicted. 
Then, ritually, there is a general 
upheaving. We build handsome 
Gothic churches now, instead of 
flat-roofed barns. The dissenters 
aim at spires. Stained glass is 
present wherever it can be afforded. 
Passages are laid with tiles of black 
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and red. The Commandments may 
be read on the walls of some Scotch 
churches, in antique letters of gold 
on a ground of ecclesiastical blue, 
Within Scotch churches you may 
read the letters IHS. Crosses, of 
diverse shapes, surmount gables. 
The psalms may be heard, chanted 
in the prose version. When the 
writer once expostulated with a 
young divine as to his ritual im- 
provements, and asked what his 
covenanting forefathers would have 
said had they seen them, that young 
man, in tones that made the writer’s 
blood run cold, used the awful 
words, ‘Bother my covenanting 
forefathers!’ In eight churches 
under the jurisdiction of the Pres- 
bytery of Glasgow, organs are 
either in use or in process of erec- 
tion. And there is even one parish 
church in Edinburgh where the 
prayers are read by the minister 
from a printed book, which is also 
in the hands of the congregation. 
The incumbent of that church, 
however, repudiates the charge of 
using a liturgy. Here are his own 
words, from the preface to his 
Prayer-book :— 

It may be proper to add, in order to pre- 
vent misconception, that these prayers are 
not designed to form a ritual in any sense: 
the author leaving to himself full liberty to 
add, omit, or alter, as he may judge con- 
venient, and not attempting to interfere 
with the liberty of anyone who may oc- 
casionally assist him in conducting public 
worship. He desires that the following 
prayers may be regarded as strictly aids to 
devotion for himself or for any of his 
brethren who may choose to avail them- 
selves of them, either as to ideas, arrange- 
ment, or language, as they have an un- 
questionable right to do, if they think 
proper, to any extent.* 

But while Dr. Lee is careful to 
declare that his Prayer-book does 
not set forth a liturgy, and while he 
gives no hint that he judges a litur- 
gy to be a desirable thing, there are 





* A Presbyterian Prayer-Book and Psalm-Book ; or, Aids to Devotion in Public and 


Social Worship. 


By Robert Lee, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University 
of Edinburgh, and Minister of Greyfriars. Edinburgh: 1863. 
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other Secotchmen who speak out 
more plainly. Dr. Robertson, of 
Glasgow Cathedral, perhaps the 
first of Scottish theologians, has 
put on record his conviction, that 
‘the reasons for a partial liturgy 
are quite unanswerable.’ In a for- 
mer paper in this magazine, I have 
quoted his words at length.* And 
just this morning, I received a vo- 
lume by Lord Kinloch, a most able, 
amiable, and pious Scotch judge, 
an elder of the Church of Scotland, 
a man of clear head and cool judg- 
ment, in which, among other things 
indicating a great change in Scotch 
ways of thinking, you may read as 
follows :— 


There are many obvious advantages in a 
Book of Common Prayer. There is therein 
a great security against feebleness, inappro- 
priateness, or eccentricity, in devotional 
exercises. There is a barrier raised against 
individual peculiarity and ambitious rhe- 
toric. There is secured, in every church 
you enter, an edifying and ennobling act of 
worship. The very familiarity of the com- 
ing prayer makes it easy for the mass to 
fall into the current of devotion: whereas, 
in the case of extemporised supplication, 
the novelty of the utterance is an impedi- 
ment to sluggish souls, and is apt of a 
conscious suppliant to make a mere vacant 
auditor. There is a direct participation 
in the devotional exercise on the part of 
the congregation which meets the grand aim 
of public worship, and which no truly devout 
heart should find monotonous or unim- 
pressive. There is a bond of union in 
jointly uttering the same audible expres- 
sions before God, which is but feebly 
imaged in united listening to words from 
without. But, on the other hand, the very 
nature of a liturgy, as a prescribed form of 
worship, beyond which no one can go, in- 
volves a want of accommodation to special 
exigencies. With the great mass there is 
a risk of the whole service becoming a vain 
repetition. A well-framed liturgy may be 
adapted to the dull routine of every-day 
piety, but it is comparatively inefficacious 
either for times of declension or seasons 
of revival. It may preserve an equable and 
chastened devotion, buthas nothing to startle 
the careless, to warm the cold, to quicken 
thedead. Bur wHy SHOULD THERE NOT BE 
A COMBINATION OF THE BENEFITS OF EITHER 





* Fraser's Magazine, Feb. 1866, p. 188. 
t Studies for Sunday Evening. By Lord Kinloch. Edinburgh: 1861. 
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system: of the general supplication with 
the occasional prayer: of the worshipping 
assembly with the interceding pastor: of 
the fixed form with the varying aspiration : 
of the devout harmony of the congregation 
with the sole earnest utterance of the leader 
in Israel? 


The days have been, in which 
one of the most eminent of Scotch 
elders would not have been found,to 
utter so frankly these judicious and 
moderate views. But Lord Kinloch 
has more to say: here is something 
on the once bitterly-discussed ques- 
tion of Presbytery and Prelacy :— 


It is permitted, as I think, to an indi- 
vidual Christian to perceive advantages on 
either side in rival systems of church polity, 
such as raise a strong impression that a 
combination of the systems would operate 
more advantageously than their isolated 
action. There is an element in episcopal 
government and the distinction of ranks in 
the clergy which exhibits a striking analogy 
to the principle which pervades the divine 
government of the universe: for this is 
carried on by degrees and orders, subordi- 
nation and superiority, reaching from the 
meanest of God’s messengers up to the arch- 
angel nearest the throne. There is a per- 
missible and wholesome ambition created 
by diversity of ranks. There is a quietness, 
and gravity, and concentration of authority 
in episcopal rule which has much of the 
features of apostolic administration. Yet 
the system has serious defects. It hangs 
too much for its efficacy on individual cha- 
racter. Its quietness is occasionally som- 
nolence. Its massive architecture is some- 
times little more than ornamental. Heresy 
lurks undetected, or rears the head un- 
checked. A system is made a_ super- 
stition, by force of its gorgeousness and 
ancient descent. There is a freedom in 
the very roughness of Presbytery: an ener- 
getic action in the intellect: a swift detection 
of error and abuse : an intercommunication 
of spirit between clergy and laity: a bold 
publicity of discussion: a corresponding 
interest in the public mind: to which Epis- 
copacy does not attain, or attains ina much 
inferior degree. Wy SHOULD AN UNION 
OF THE SYSTEMS, IN THE BEST CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF EACH, REMAIN AN HISTORIC 
DREAM OF THE VERY CHIEF OF OUR RE- 
FORMERS ? 


Lord Kinloch knows why: but 
the English reader does not. Here 
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is the reason. Because each clergy- 
man of the Scotch Church, at his 
ordination, must solemnly reply in 
the affirmative to this among other 
solemn questions :— 

Are you persuaded that the Presbyterian 
government and discipline of this church 
are founded upon the word of God, and 
agreeable thereto: and do you promise to 
submit to the said government and dis- 
cipline, and to concur with the same, AND 
NEVER TO ENDEAVOUR, DIRECTLY OR IN- 
DIRECTLY, THE PREJUDICE OR SUBVERSION 
THEREOF, but to the utmost of your power, 
in your station, to maintain, support, and 
defend the said discipline and Presbyterian 
government by kirk-sessions, presbyteries, 
provincial synods, and general assemblies, 
during all the days of your life? 

Now you must see that the man 
who, with all the solemnity of an 
oath, has said ‘Yrs’ to that question, 
cannot feel himself perfectly free to 
use any active means for episco- 
pising the Church of Scotland: 
whatever private convictions he 
may reach on the comparative 
claims of Presbytery and Episco- 
pacy. I do not judge others, in the 
matter of such oaths: but I confess 
that for myself, even if I thought 
(and I do not think) Episcopacy 
decidedly the better of the two, I 
see not how I could open my mouth 
to say so. Yet it is curious how 
easily the very best men take what 
appears to others the violation of 
a plain oath: of course, they see 
it differently. Dr. Chalmers, Dr. 
Candlish, and the other eminent 
and good men who seceded from 
the Scotch Church in 1843, and 
founded the communion calling it- 
self the Free Church, had all 
solemnly answered ‘ Yes’ to the fol- 
lowing question :— 

Do you promise that, according 
to your power, you shall maintain the unity 
and peace of this Church against error and 
schism, notwithstanding whatever trouble 
or persecution may arise; and, THAT you 
SHALL FOLLOW NO DIVISIVE COURSES FROM 
THE PRESENT ESTABLISHED DOCTRINE, WOR- 


SHIP, DISCIPLINE, AND GOVERNMENT OF THIS 
CHURCH ? 


How these worthy men reconciled 
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their secession from the Church with 
their obligation under this oath, I 
cannot in the least see. Yet who 
but a fool would call them perjured 
persons, who had broken their ordi- 
nation vows? I believe, as firm] 
as I believe anything, that they 
saw, to the satisfaction of their 
own minds, that they were free to 
take the step they did. Yet charges 
of perjury, violated oaths, broken 
ordination vows, and the like, are 
sometimes bandied about in Scot- 
land just now, in a fashion that 
shows great lack of sympathy, 
charity, honesty, and common sense 
in those who make them. If I find 
a man, at least as wise and good 
as myself, taking a course which | 
cannot see he is justified in taking, 
it is only fair to suppose that he 
sees what Ido not. Yet there are 
those who would drive out of the 
Scotch Church, and out of the 
Anglican Church too, the best men 
in either, by vulgar and malig- 
nant accusations of dishonesty and 
perjury. 

The following words of Lord 
Kinloch are interesting, because 
we find him making a statement 
which is‘substantially identical with 
one which caused a brief but furious 
uproar, when made by Principal 
Tulloch of St. Andrews :— 


Great errors have unquestionably been 
committed in the construction of creeds and 
confessions. They have for the most part 
attempted too much: more of clearness of 
information on mysterious topics, than God 
has allowed: more of definiteness of state- 
ment on doctrinal points, than human in- 
tellect can accomplish. They have at times 
become snares for over-sensitive minds ; 
which substantially value the doctrine, and 
yet cannot conscientiously adopt its precise 
form of expression. They have too fre- 
quently been made a theological argument 
against a particular heresy ; and have thrown 
in consequence the whole of Christian truth 
behind the shadow of a single dogma. 
By endeavouring to expand the truth, not 
merely in its general expression, but its 
minute ramifications, they have run into 
apparent inconsistencies; such as always 
arise when a finite mind attempts to possess 
itself of the whole of its subject of contem- 
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plation. They are, many of them, works of 
great mental vigour: the products of gi- 
gantie intellect: composed by men both of 
piety and learning: a noble study, an illus- 
trious monument. Yet it is always to be 
remembered that they are human compo- 
sitions: liable to criticism as such: and not 
to be deferred to, when they contradict, or 
go beyond, the teaching of Holy Writ. It is 
to be wished that they more imitated the 
simplicity of their Divine model, and were 
comprised in a few general propositions, ex- 
pressed so clearly as to bear the undoubted 
stamp of orthodoxy: at the same time so 
comprehensive, as to be capable of being 
held along with avowed diversity in unes- 
sential points and collateral metaphysics. 


Upon the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, we have words, true and 
wise :— 

To engage in idle discussions of our own 
intellect on the subject of the Atonement, 
its nature and necessity, and precise mode 
of operation, is a course full of peril to 
faith, both in its simplicity and stability. In 
regard to the Divine mysteries, it is gene- 
rally by limitation of range that we maintain 
clearness of perception. The simple Bible 
truth, which is seen clearly when steadfastly 
looked at by itself, becomes obscure and 
confused when followed out on all sides into 
the ramifications of human philosophy. It 
is in this way that systematic theology has 
at times been of injury to religion. The 
mind, which rested secure on one grand 
Scripture thought, has had its faith broken 
into difficulties and doubts, when carried 
into metaphysical expositions, which, be- 
cause they dealt with subjects beyond human 
depth, could not but prove unsatisfactory ; 
and, because they were the product of the 
finite endeavouring to scan the infinite, 
could construct a system of supposed com- 
pleteness only by means of propositions, 
which produced reconcilement at the cost 
of apparent contradiction. 


Lord Kinloch has some striking 
remarks on Inspiration, setting 
forth somewhat advanced views on 
that subject. And those Scotchmen 
who would, if they could, ‘make 
a ghastly idol of the Sunday,’ find 
no countenance from the devout 
and enlightened judge :— 

To the great mass of those on whom is 
laid the duty of Sabbath observance, it is 
impracticable to maintain a whole day of 
unflagging spirituality of frame; and to 
these there must necessarily come, and 
will come without impropriety, the inter- 
ruptions of harmless converse, and kindly 
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intercourse. Few things can be conceived 
more accordant with the conception of a 
hallowed day of rest than the enjoyment, 
under fitting limitations, of the pure air, 
and fair face of nature, in innocent domestic 
companionship, when the religious duties of 
the day shall have been accomplished. 
There is nothing to be found in Scripture to 
countenance a morose or gloomy observance 
of the Sabbath. It is a Christian festival: 
to be observed by all with the cheerfulness 
proper to such. 


Let us be thankful that such wise 
and temperate notions are now held 
by almost all intelligent people in 
Scotland. For I can remember the 
day, on which a good clergyman 
said from the pulpit, that when- 
ever, on a summer Sunday evening, 
he beheld the people ot a certain 
Scotch town quietly and decorously 
walking on a great green expanse 
by the shore of the sea, he always 
thought of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and prayed that fire might not fall 
from heaven to burn upthe Sabbath- 
breakers! And as a boy, there was 
nothing I believed more implicitly, 
than that it was a sin to take a 
walk on Sunday. How we have 
advanced since then! There is 
now no part of the week pleasanter 
to me, nor enjoyed with more 
assurance that the enjoyment is 
lawful and right, than the hour 
after afternoon service on each 
Lord’s-day, when you may see a 
great part of the population of this 
ancient city quietly walking on the 
beach or the bent, and feeling an 
influence from all around them for 
which only the very hardened can 
fail to be the better. We all hold 
the value of the Shorter Catechism 
still: but we have come to in- 
terpret differently the following 
statement contained in that excel- 
lent treatise :— 

The Sabbath is to be sanctified by a holy 
resting all that day, even from such worldly 
employments and recreations as are lawful 
on other days : and spending the whole time 
in the public and private exercises of God's 


worship, except so much as is to be taken 
up in the works of necessity and mercy. 


Doubtless that last clause, which 
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speaks of necessity and mercy, always 
served as a very wide back-door. 
But there were many parents who 
really tried to make their children 
spend the whole time in the public 
and private exercises above named, 
and who failed to discern that a 
decorous walk after church, and 
the enjoyment of domestic quiet in 
the evening, are most truly of the 
nature of God’s worship, properly 
understood and rightly enjoyed. 
Therefore they made their children 
go to church, to services of enor- 
mous length, and without a vestige 
of interest for a child; and then 
they devoted the rest of the day 
to examining them in the Shorter 
Catechism. The natural effect was, 
to make the children hate both the 
Catechism and the Sunday as long 
as they lived. A word as to length 
of church services. While a Scotch 
sermon now, if preached by a good 
preacher, rarely exceeds half an 
hour in length, and the entire ser- 
vice lasts just an hour and a half, 
I remember the days when the 
sermon was an hour or more, and 
sometimes you had two of the fear- 
ful compositions at one service. 
Yes, it seems nearly as strange to 
me now as it will to an Anglican 
reader; but many a time have I 
entered church at 11 A.M., and been 
present at a service lasting till 
2 p.M.—three mortal hours! And 
certain it was then as now, that 
the worse the preacher, the longer 
was the sermon sure to be. 


Now, what is the meaning of all 
the change which has been set 
forth ? 

Such as look favourably on the 
movement, reply, that it comes of a 
conviction that the Scotch Re- 
formers cut down the church-service 
too far, and showed too great a 
spirit of contrariety to all that had 
gone before: and that the time has 
come when, without any peril to 
anything good gained at the Re- 
formation, a better and more deco- 
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rous worship may be introduced. 
No doubt, the Scotch Presbyterian 
worship does look inexpressibly 
bare and bald to Christians of any 
portion of the Catholic Church out 
of Scotland. No doubt, the greater 
number of Scotch parish churches 
are disgraceful for ugliness and 
meanness. No doubt, it is a mockery 
to call by the name of music the 
sounds which in many churches 
take the place of praise. No doubt, 
one recalls with heaviness of heart 
the discourses which one has heard 
in the form of prayer. No doubt, 
Scotch public worship is cxpable of 
being much improved. It may be 
granted, indeed, that it is not the 
greatest work of the parish priest 
to improve his music or decorate 
his church ; and that you may train 
your parishioners to habits even 
better than that of silently asking 
God’s blessing for a moment on 
entering church, and pausing for a 
moment’s silent prayer after the 
blessing is pronounced, instead of 
instantly sticking on your hat and 
rushing out as though the building 
were on fire. But one may hope, 
that where much attention is given 
to the lesser proprieties of worship, 
all this is no more than a compara- 
tively unimportant addition to great 
diligence in preaching and in pas- 
toral work. On the other hand, 
nothing that concerns God’s wor- 
ship is unimportant: and side by 
side with diligent endeavours for 
the moral and physical improve- 
ment of his parishioners, a zealous 
clergyman may well spend thought 
and pains on the improvement of 
the music in his church, or on 
breaking people (where he can) of 
walking into church with their hats 
on their heads. Some people talk 
as though in attending to the 
esthetic, you must of necessity 
neglect what is admitted to be a 
thousand times more important. 
Why spend money on a stained win- 
dow, when there are millions of 
heathens whe have got no Bibles ? 
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why think of church music when 
Infidelity is overspreading the land ? 
Such are the ordinary objections. 
But surely one need not neglect the 
greater duties, while giving some 
measure of care to the lesser. And 
abundant experience has shown that 
the man who suffers a slovenly ne- 
glect about his church and its wor- 
ship, is just the man to neglect 
weightier things. ‘ He which is 
faithful in that which is least, is 
faithful also in much.’ And the 
argument from the Heathen, and 
the tide of Infidelity, goes too far. 
Why think of getting your clothes 
to fit properly, or of painting your 
house, or selecting carpets of pleas- 
ing pattern, when there are the 
Heathen and the Infidelity ? 

So much for the favourable way 
of looking at the Scotch ritual 
movement. ‘There are less favour- 
able ways of regarding it. In a 
recent debate in “the Presby tery of 
Edinburgh, it was declared by a 
very good man, far advanced in 
life, that it was his profound con- 
viction that the ritual innovations 
(in conjunction, we presume, with 
the doctrinal uncertainty of sound) 
are of the instigation of the devil. 
It thus appears that a movement 
of which its worst enemies can 
say no worse than that it somewhat 
obliterates the differences between 
the Scotch and English national 
churches, originates in the worst 
possible quarter. One would say 
that no one has a right to say that 
if you differ from him you are in- 
spired by the devil, unless his own 
infallibility is assured by special 
revelation. At the same time, I am 
not prepared to join in the severe 
strictures which have been made on 
the good man who said this. All 
evil is helped and perhaps inspired 
by the devil, no doubt; and if you 
honestly think a movement tends to 
evil, you have a right to say that 
such is your opinion. Still, when 


we think a friend wrong, our desire 
rather to bring him 


ought to be 
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right, than to hit him severely ; and 
it may be doubted whether, in 
telling an honest and earnest man 
that he is instigated by Satan, you 
are adopting a course likely to con- 
ciliate and mend him. And a pro- 
mise, publicly made, to pray for a 
man who differs from you, appears 
to imply, in a somewhat offensive 
way, that he must certainly be 
wrong and you certainly right. To 
publicly express @ very unfavour- 
able opinion of a fellow-creature,— 
even though that opinion be couched 
in the form of a prayer for him,— 
is not, generally, a friendly thing. 
And it may be doubted whether it 
is even a purely Christian thing. 

But people who do not say that 
the desire for an organ, for kneeling 
at prayer and standing at praise, 
and even (as Lord Kinloch) for a 
partial liturgy, is inspired by Satan, 
are yet found to take up another 
ground of opposition to it. They 
say that whatever improvement the 
Scotch Church service may be capa- 
ble of, the ministers of the Scotch 
Church are precluded from even 
thinking of any change ; forasmuch 
as one of the questions they have 
all answered affirmatively at their 
ordination runs thus :— 

Do you sincerely own and believe the 
whole doctrine contained in the Confession 
of Faith approved by the General As- 
semblies ofthis Church, and ratified by law 
in the year 1690, to be grounded upon the 
word of God: and do you acknowledge 
the same as the confession of your faith ; 
and will you firmly and constantly adhere 
thereto, and to the utmost of your power 
assert, maintain, and defend the same, and 
THE PURITY OF WORSHIP AS PRESENTLY 
PRACTISED IN THIS NATIONAL CHURCH, and 
asserted in Act 15, Assembly 1707, entitled 
‘Act against Innovations in the Worship 
of God ?’ 

On the strength of these words, 
I have heard a clergyman who had 
introduced kneeling at prayer and 
standing at singing into his church, 
with the full approval of his con- 
gregation, denounced as a perjured 
person. Was he so? 

Well, unquestionably he was a 
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very pious and exemplary man in 
other things; and if he was indeed 
a violator of solemn vows in this 
matter, it was very unlike his 
ordinary walk and conversation. 
And further, he did not think him- 
self perjured, even on this point; 
for, when told of the grave accusa- 
tion, he replied with a tranquil and 
amiable face, ‘That is rank non- 
sense !’ 

Let me confess, that I have never 
heard any innovating Scotch clergy- 
man set clearly out the rationale of 
the way in which he reconciles his 
ritual innovations with that vow 
about maintaining the purity of 
worship as presently practised in 
this national church. Such men, 
in my hearing, have either laughed 
at the charge, as one not deserving 
serious notice; or have got angry 
and expressed indignation at those 
who uttered it. But I suppose the 
ground that innovators would take 
up, if brought to book, would be 
this: that their changes and im- 
provements do not affect the purity 
of worship as presently practised. 
What is designed by the vow in 
question, is the exclusion of super- 
stitious rites and ceremonies, such 
as those laid aside at the Reforma- 
tion. And it is naturally remarked, 
that some of those who are very 
bitter against the innovations now 
introduced, did not scruple to in- 
troduce innovations which pleased 
themselves: such as the singing of 
doxologies and anthems, the ceasing 
to intone each line of the psalm 
before singing it, the abolition of 
public penances, such as I have 
myself seen in a Scotch parish 
church, the private celebration of 
the sacrament of baptism, and many 
such like. And itis specially curious 
that good men, who habitually break 
the law of the Church in the matter 
of baptism in private, and seem 
quite happy though so guilty, have 
been heard vehemently to accuse 
those of their brethren who have 
administered the Holy Communion 
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in private, to persons unable to come 
to church from illness. Yet, in the 
nature of things, it seems infinitely 
more reasonable to dispense the 
latter sacrament in private than the 
former. And as for the law of 
the Scotch Church, I should be in- 
terested in knowing how any man 
of plain sense can evade the mean- 
ing of the following words from 
The Directory for the Publick Worship 
of God :— 

Baptism is not to be administered in 
private places, or privately, but in the place 
of public worship, and in the face of the 
congregation, where the people may most 
conveniently see and hear. 

Scotch Church-law makes no 
mention at all of instrumental 
music, or kneeling at prayer, or 
standing to sing: in these matters 
there is nothing violated by the in- 
novators but lengthened usage. 
But baptism of children in private 
is expressly forbidden. Yet ex- 
cellent men, who systematically 
break the law about baptism with- 
out a pang of conscience, are ready 
with the howl of perjury against 
men equally excellent, who have 
brought organs into their churches. 
Let me say, that I believe the accu- 
sations of perjury are as injudicious 
as they are uncharitable. A timid 
man here and there may be bullied 
into concealing his tastes for an 
orderly worship: but a spirit of re- 
sistance is awakened in ten times as 
many, by the attempt to bully. The 
writer is a Scotch clergyman who 
has made no innovations in the 
worship of his parish church. 
Plenty of instrumental music has 
been in it, indeed: plenty of incense, 
masses, processions, and vestments 
of all colours and degrees. But 
that was centuries since: and the 
simple worship of the Scotch Church 
may now be found in it, untouched 
and unimproved, And if the writer 
meditated any change, there are 
venerable and wise men whose kind 
cautions, and dread of imminent 
evil, expressed with a fatherly au- 
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thority, would make him stop. 


But as for the accusations of per- 
jury, one snaps the fingers at them. 


On Wednesday, December 27, 
1865, the Presbytery of Edinburgh 
was engaged, as it has often been 
before, in considering the case of 
that Edinburgh minister who has 
introduced printed prayers. The 
newspapers mention, that ‘there 
was an unusually large attendance,’ 
doubtless both of members and of 
the public: so much so, that the 
Presbytery had to meet in that 
handsome hall where the General 
Assembly holds its sittings. Several 
times, within the last few years, 
have dense crowds in that hall 
shown the lively interest felt by 
many people in the whole question 
of innovations in worship. On this 
occasion— 

Mr. Stewart rose to make the motion of 
which he had given notice in the following 
terms :—‘ Whereas the using of a book of 
prayers in the celebration of public worship 
is contrary to the laws and usage of this 
Church; and whereas it is generally re- 
ported that this practice is followed by the 
Rey. Robert Lee, D.D., minister in the 
church of Old Greyfriars, and that, not- 
withstanding a judgment of the General 
Assembly, of date 24th May 1859, ordering 
Dr. Lee to discontinue the practice, and to 
conform in offering up prayer to the present 
ordinary practice of the Church, it is moved 
that a committee be appointed to make all 
necessary inquiry as to the use of a book of 
prayers in the conducting of publie worship 
in the church of Old Greyfriars, and to re- 
port that the case may be dealt with accord- 


ing to the injunction of the last General 
Assembly,’ 


Mr, Stewart, who is a most esti- 
mable clergyman of more than forty 
years’ standing, is far too amiable 
and good a man to show much of 
polemical bitterness: yet he sup- 
ported his motion in a speech of 
considerable keenness of temper. 
He lamented the infraction of 


that uniformity of worship which, till the 
days of Dr. Lee, has been a distinguishing 
characteristic of our Presbyterian Church 
in Seotland—a form of worship at once pure, 
spiritual, and simple, which, though sneered 
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at by some, has contributed most effectually 
to the spiritual welfare of our people— 
towards the promotion of that vital godli- 
ness which it is the great design of our holy 
religion to promote, and which is at the 
same time calculated to guard against that 
mere formality in religion which is, alas! 
too prevalent in the present day, and which, 
we believe, it is the tendency of set forms 
of prayer to increase and to strengthen. 


And he thus concluded :— 


Let us to-day show that, while we would 
hail with pleasure the announcement from 
Dr. Lee that he was now ready to obey the 
laws and to obtemper the judgments of the 
Church, and to return to that form of wor- 
ship to which he solemnly swore he would 
adhere, and to which while a minister at 
Arbroath, while a minister at Campsie, and 
to which for some time after he became 
a minister in Edinburgh he did adhere, and 
thus aid in promoting the peace of the 
Church, and not disturb it, as he is now 
doing, undermining the Church’s influence, 
preventing her from presenting a united 
front to her enemies, and from putting forth 
her undivided energies towards the further- 
ance of that great cause for which she was 
established, and which it is designed she 
should further in the land and over the 
world. But, if otherwise—if to gratify his 
own taste, or to pander to the tastes of 
some fashionables iv our great cities—(a 
laugh)—he disregards his ordination vows, 
sets the laws and usage of the Church at 
defiance—he must be prepared to abide by 
the consequences. If there be individuals 
within the pale of the Church of Scotland 
who have a conscientious preference to read 
prayers and a liturgical form, I would say 
to such, with the best feelings, let them 
join the Church of England, where they 
will find a venerable and approven liturgy, 
and not the spurious and _ irresponsible 
article which has been introduced of late 
into Greyfriars’ Church. (A laugh.) These 
are not the times when the laws and au- 
thority of our Church are to be allowed to 
be set at nought with impunity, when not 
only the outworks of our Zion are assailed 
by the innovating practices of Dr. Lee and 
others, but when the very citadel itself is 
being attacked—when attempts are being 
made to shake the very foundations of our 
Zion—to undermine the pillar and ground 
of truth itself—when the great fundamental 
articles of our most holy faith are called in 
question, are assailed, not by the open and 
avowed enemies of religion and of our 
Church, but by those whom we had been 
accustomed to regard as her ablest de- 
fenders, and whom we would have thought 
would have sacrificed everything that was 
most dear and valuable on earth rather 
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than have apostatised from the faith once 
delivered in its purity to the saints of old, 
and to which they had in the most solemn 
manner declared they would adhere—rather 
than have given their names and their in- 
fluence to sentiments and views which, 
unless checked and put down by the autho- 
rity of the Church, bid fair to sweep away 
that beautiful fabric which our venerable 
forefathers reared amid their tears and 
with their prayers, and after years of toil 
and suffering unparalleled, left to us as a 
legacy to be by us transmitted unimpaired 
to our latest posterity—that Church which 
has hitherto proved such a signal blessing 
to the people of Scotland, which has been 
the grand bulwark of civil and religious 
liberty in our land, and which was designed 
to remain a perpetual testimony to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, amid surrounding 
infidelity, superstition, and immorality, and 
to stand firm on the Rock on which her 
great Head founded her amid the ever- 
fluctuating waves of human _ opinion. 
(Applause.) 


The apostates thus keenly cen- 
sured, are doubtless Dr. Norman 
Macleod of Glasgow, who has de- 
clared that while holding the obliga- 
tion of the Lord’s-day, he esteems 
it as a Christian rather than a 
Jewish festival; and Principal 
Tulloch of St. Andrews, who had 
the boldness to declare that the Con- 
fession of Faith, though an admir- 
able and venerable document, is the 
composition of uninspired men, af- 
fected by the usual influences which 
affect human beings. 

A remarkable speech was made 
by Mr. Wallace, minister of Trinity 
College Church, Edinburgh, in sup- 
port of a motion to let Dr. Lee 
alone. Mr. Wallace is one of the 
ablest of the younger Scotch clergy ; 
and coming to Edinburgh a few 
years since to undertake the charge 
of a nearly empty church, he has 
crowded it with a large congrega- 
tion. Some of the clergy have pre- 
cisely reversed that process. Said 
Mr. Wallace :— 

_ Now, I hold that the reading of prayers 
is not contrary to the law and usage of the 
Church; and not only so, but has already 
been constructively authorised by the most 
competent of all judicatories, the General 
Assembly. I say, first of all, the reading 
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of prayers is not contrary to the law and 
usages of the Church. I may be told, indeed, 
that it was so decided in Assembly 1359. 
But I am perfectly entitled to plead that that 
decision misstated the law, and to express 
my conviction that were the Assembly better 
instructed, it would decide differently, the 
more especially that subsequent Assemblies 
have, as I shall have occasion more fully to 
remark, virtually cancelled that decision by 
declining to enforce it. I repeat, then, that 
reading prayers is not contrary to the law 
and usage of the Church. I never heard of 
a law against a minister reading his prayers 
if he chose. The moment such a law is 
produced, and shown to me to have passed 
the Barrier Act and become lawin a regular 
manner, I shall alter my opinion; but not 
tillthen. As for the usage of the Church, 
I deny that the usage of the Church forbids 
a minister to read his prayers from a book. 
The usage of the Church permits a minister 
to read his sermons, and it cannot consis- 
tently forbid him to read his prayers, be- 
cause the two stand on the same basis of 
principle. If there be any arguments suffi- 
cient to condemn reading prayers, they are 
equally good to condemn reading sermons ; 
and if there are any reasons for allow- 
ing sermons to be read, there are also 
reasons for allowing prayers to be read. 
Our Church usage has been determined in 
the great preponderance of instances to 
the alternative of not reading prayers very 
much by a historical accident. Our Church 
is a Church of Puritan extraction, and once 
in the history of Puritanism a strong and 
partially authoritative movement was 
made to force ministers to read prayers 
which were not their own. As a recoil 
from this and protest against it, our mi- 
nisters placed themselves at the opposite 
extreme, and prayed extempore, to make it 
clear that their prayers were their own; 
and in subsequent generations of the 
Church the popular prejudice engendered 
by witnessing this practice has made many 
conform to it who did not share the pre- 
judice, but who loved peace too well to 
admit of their bearing the resentment of 
molested ignorance. But the genius of our 
Church usage does not compel the adoption 
of the one alternative of not reading prayers: 
it equally admits the other alternative of a 
minister's reading his prayers if he thinks 
fit. For what is the genius, the idea of 
our Church usage? It is the idea of 
free prayer. We are continually boast- 
ing of our privilege of free prayer; 
and I admit it is a great privilege. 
But what does it mean? Why, by free 
prayer I understand, for one thing, the 
freedom of every individual minister from 
the bondage of a compulsory liturgy— 
liberty to pray in his own words, and not 
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in words prescribed for him by external 
authority. But free prayer means more 
than this. Freedom does not mean free- 
dom on one side merely, but freedom on 
every side; and free prayer does not mean 
merely liberty fora minister topray in what- 
ever words he chooses, but also in whatever 
manner he chooses—with or without paper, 
as he feels most conducive to his satis- 
factory performance of the exercise. For 
it must be remembered that extemporaneous 
speech is not the freest mode of utterance 
to every one. Very often extemporaneous 
prayer is the bitterest bondage to the man 
who attempts it, making him to labour 
under the twofold burden of an excessive 
nervousness and an excessive vacuity. (A 
laugh.) And as for that sham extempo- 
raneous prayer which consists in reciting 
what has been previously written and got 
by heart, or what has through the slow 
accumulation of years encrusted itself upon 
the tablets of the memory, I hope nobody 
will profess himself able to believe that 
there is any difference between this and 
honest reading from a book, except what 
may be implied in the absence of a little 
paper and the presence of a good deal of 
pretence. (Laughter.) Some may pray 
freely extemporaneously, but most will pray 
most freely from manuscript, just as preach- 
ing. And I maintain that reading prayer 
is just as much free prayer as prayer not 
read, and is as much in consonance with 
the genius of our Church usage in this 
matter. It is only when you take up our 
Church usage as a blind meaningless custom 
—a dark irrational prejudice—that you can 
say it prohibits reading prayers. When- 
ever you put an idea and a meaning into 
it, that idea compels you to admit that a 
minister is at liberty to read his prayers if 
he finds that best, provided only they are his 
own, either by origination or adoption. On 
these grounds, I hold that the reading of 
prayers is essentially in agreement with the 
law and usage of the Church. 


And thus his speech ends :— 


I feel assured that the best arrangement 
for Church prosperity is when each indi- 
vidual minister is not shackled and fettered 
by unnumbered laws and usages, but left 
to the spontaneous and self-regulated de- 
velopment of whatever originality is in him. 
In this way I believe the Church is surest 
to get the full benefit of whatever gifts are 
in her pastors; and while at all times of 
the Church, I think especially at the present 
day, it is disastrous to impose shackles on 
freedom of clerical utterance in any form; 
and therefore let the Act of 1865 apply to 
whomsoever or whatsoever it likes, it does 
not apply to Dr. Lee or anyone who chooses 
to read his prayers. I therefore, upon the 
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whole, come to the conclusion that there is 
no order of the Assembly compelling me to 
interfere with Dr. Lee in this matter of 
reading his prayers; and I am glad that it 
is so. For I am convinced that nothing 
can be more disastrous for the prosperity of 
the Church of Scotland than at the present 
day to pursue a policy of repression in oppo- 
sition to a policy of emancipation. The 
temper of the times and the thoughts afloat 
are such that men will more and more 
require of their religious teachers that 
they be men thinking and acting out of 
their own independent individuality, and 
not mere semi-mechanical organs of tra- 
ditional ideas and usages. The Church 
that recognises and meets this want will 
live, flourish, and do incaleulable good; 
the Church that blindly and obstinately sets 
its face against it must speedily become 
little better than an antiquarian curiosity, 
and have the destiny of such like things. 
(Oh, oh!) And because this liberty of 
reading prayers, if a minister seems so in- 
clined, seems to me to be a contribution—a 
very humble contribution it may be, but 
yet a contribution—to the work of general 
ministerial emancipation, I wish to see it 
protected ; and therefore it is with satis- 
faction that on this occasion I find myself 
legally entitled, as Iam morally glad, to 
oppose its discouragement. (Applause.) 


On the other side, there was a 
speech from Dr. Muir, the vene- 
able and excellent minister of St. 
Stephen’s, Edinburgh. Dr. Muir 
is a man of blameless life, and great 
ability and dignity, who for more 
than fifty years has done the work 
of the ministry with a zeal and de- 
votion above all praise. And indeed, 
looking at that thoughtful and sad, 
but beautiful face, with high and 
perfect features, shaded by a pro- 
fusion of white hair,—a face that 
expresses pure intellect and feeling, 
without a vestige of animalism,— 
one feels that Dr. Muir ought to 
have been an archbishop. He would 
have been one, if the Scotch Church 
had such dignities: for many years, 
he exercised almost archiepiscopal 
influence in it. And neither of the 
two archbishops on the other side 
of the Tweed could stand a moment’s 
physical comparison with him. Let 
it be added, that, if high moral 
principle is to be found in this 
world, you have it in Dr. Muir. If 
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you knew him, you would know a 
man whom no worldly bribe could 
tempt from what he esteems the 
right path. Indeed, one cannot 
even imagine Dr. Muir as actuated 
by any mean or sordid motive. 
Even such as differ from him most 
decidedly are constrained to respect 
him. And such as do in the main 
agree with him look up to him with 
unfeigned reverence. Here is part 
of what he said: and extreme as 
the words sound, never were words 
said in deeper sincerity :— 


I don’t wish to be thoughta terrorist. I 
don’t pretend to be prophetic, but it is to 
me most evident that the work that has 
been begun and carried on so far, has been 
begun and carried on under the sinister 
influence of the great enemy of the Church 
—that enemy who has always set himself in 
opposition to the truth as itis in Jesus, and 
to the work of conversion—I mean Satan 
himself. Itis my firm conviction that, pro- 
ceeding as we are now doing, this blessed 
institution of ours, which through grace has 
been so serviceable generation after gene- 
ation, is about to be destroyed. Sir, I 
love to bear my protest on the side of the 
precious standards of our Church—those 
standards which, in my opinion, are the 
most exact voice of God’s Holy Word. I 
love to have the opportunity of bearing my 
testimony to our precious system of public 
worship. Simple in the form of it ; nothing 
in it to come between the soul and Christ, 
the object of the soul’s worship; but all in 
it that, away from intricate liturgical cere- 
monial, will lead to the accomplishing of 
that which our blessed Saviour has told us 
we are to aim at in public worship—the 
worship of God, who is a spirit, in spirit 
and in truth. (Applause.) I own to you 
that my heart has been deeply oppressed by 
all that has been going on amongst us, under 
a thorough conviction that it is a plan 
instigated by the great enemy of evange- 
lical truth for the purpose of destroying in 
our land that which has been the main 
bulwark of the truth, and the main in- 
strument of circulating it and impressing it 
on the minds of the people. I love, there- 
fore, to have the opportunity of bearing thus 
my public protest, and I have come to-day 
for the purpose of doingso. I know well— 
and we have had an echo of it in the room 
to-day—that the views I now suggest are 
considered to be views that shackle men’s 
minds, and prevent what is called progress 
—yea, that there is a great deal of illibe- 
rality and tyranny in any one man attempt- 
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ing to set up his views and his practices for 
the purpose of compelling another to adopt 
these views and follow these practices. 
Sir, that is what I would express my utter 
detestation of. The right of private judg- 
ment is a most sacred thing. Inquiry on 
the part of individuals as to doctrinal 
views—inquiry on the part of individuals 
as to what may be improvements in the 
forms of public worship—such inquiry is 
legitimate. The right of private judgment 
ought never to be interfered with; and I 
consider that with the sentiments I have 
now expressed with regard to our precious 
standards, and with regard to our forms of 
worship, I am still at perfect liberty to 
make inquiry again and again, and should I 
see reason to change the opinion I have 
this day expressed, no man would prevent 
me from altering that opinion; and no man 
has a right to endeavour to force me into 
compliance with his views or practices. 
Allow me, then, to say that I offer no ob- 
struction to the individuals who are making 
these movements. I regret the course they 
are pursuing, and mourn over the results 
that are impending. If they succeed, our 
Church is gone; but still I maintain that 
the right of private judgment is to be 
defended, and that no man has any title 
to force others into his views or prac- 
tices. But, sir, I have to put this very 
serious question—Is a man who has taken 
solemn oaths to maintain the doctrines of 
our Church, to maintain its simple ritual, 
and to follow no divisive courses—is a man 
who has made this engagement, and who, 
on the faith of that engagement, has been 
ordained and inducted to a benefice in the 
Church, is he entitled to make changes— 
serious changes, in the doctrines, principles, 
laws, or worship of the Church? or, if he 
does so, is he to continue within the bounds 
of the Church? I don’t trammel the minds 
of any one: I maintain the right of private 
judgment; but I say that man is not the 
right man in the right place. (Laughter 
and applause.) There is, I suppose, room 
enough for him without—(laughter and 
applause)—and without he may meet with 
those who thoroughly conform to his opi- 
nions, and sentiments, and practices. (Hear, 
hear.) I beg it to be understood that I am 
not calling in question the sincerity of any 
one who follows the course which, after 
serious investigation, he considers to be the 
right one. But I say his mind cannot be 
at peace if he keeps within the bounds of 
this Church—(‘ Hear, and applause)— 
where, because of his declared opinions, 
opinions tested by an oath, he has been 
inducted into a benefice, and is entitled by 
law to draw his stipend. No doubt we 
may lament secession, but sincerity and 
honesty, and a regard to oath, demand that 
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these things be not done within the limits 
of the Church of Scotland. (Hear.) 

A smart observation was made 
by Mr. Gray, incumbent of an Old 
Town Edinburgh parish :— 

He was sure they would all agree with 
what Dr. Muir had said as to the right of 
private judgment, but he felt it might per- 
haps be well to carry it a step farther than 
the reverend doctor had done, and leave to 
every minister the right of judging for him- 
self whether he could remain within the 
Church of Scotland or no. (A laugh.) 


Here seems to be the kernel of 
the question, in a speech by Mr. 
Cumming, a prominent and able 
member of Presbytery :— 

Although he confessed that the ground 
had always seemed to him most narrow; 
although he confessed his feelings were 
strong that, after they gave permission in 
the Church to a man to prepare his prayers 
at home and repeat them from memory, 
they had no sufficient stand-point to pre- 
yent him who did that from reading his 
prayers; if they gave him permission to 
read his prayers, as Dr. Chalmers no doubt 
did—and did, he believed, when Moderator 
of the General Assembly — from manu- 
script, he felt they had not a sufficient 
stand-point to prevent him reading them 
from print; and if they gave a man per- 
mission to read his prayers from print, he 
did not see where they had a stand-point to 
prevent a man printing them for himself, 
and those who in the Church might wish 
them. 


Finally came Dr. Lee, the great 
heresiarch himself. Wonderful are 
Dr. Lee’s fluency and cleverness. 
And indeed, so consummate a master 
is he of logical fence, that his mani- 
fest ease lessens the impression he 
makes, by taking away the appear- 
ance of earnestness that comes when 
a speaker seems possessed and over- 
whelmed by his subject. A little 
floundering for words,—a little look 
of being unequal to express what 
he feels,—might add to the impres- 
sion made by thisspeaker. Dr. Lee 
is a Scotch Broad-Churchman : and 
through his peculiar position and 
views is able to reach and influence 
many not usually very impressible 
by clerical influence. I quote some 
passages from his speech : — 
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As to the liturgy, one would expect in an 
argument like this some definition of what 
a liturgy is. According to my understand- 
ing, it is a public document sanctioned by 
authority, and imposed on all ministers of 
the Church. So 1 would understand by a 
liturgy. I should like to know what the 
gentlemen who have spoken to-day under- 
stand by a liturgy? They seem to think 
that the reading of prayers is a liturgy. 
Such confusion of ideas is astonishing in a 
Church court. It is astonishing among 
sensible men; much more is it astonishing 
among clergymen of the Church and law- 
yers. We know what the liturgy of the 
Chureh of England is. It is a set of 
prayers and services, made and sanctioned 
by public authority, and which every minis- 
ter is obliged to use. John Knox’s liturgy, 
though not enforced with the same strict- 
ness, has the same character, and every 
liturgy has the same character. Does the 
fact of a man reading the prayers of his 
own composition, which he changes as often 
as he likes, and uses some one day and 
others the next, which he deals with as he 
chooses, constitute a liturgy? I really feel 
ashamed to reply to such confusion of ideas, 
to give it no stronger term. Suppose you 
succeed in violating the laws of the Church, 
and take from me that liberty which I now 
enjoy of reading my prayers, what do you 
make me do? You compel me to make a 
much closer approximation to a liturgy than 
now exists. I should then be compelled to 
do what other gentlemen do whose con- 
sciences I suppose are tree from the sin of 
liturgising, and learn off one of my Sunday's 
prayers, and repeat it perpetually. I would 
be compelled to do what some of my bre- 
thren do, repeat the same prayer from Sun- 
day to Sunday without one syllable of vari- 
ation from January to June, and from June 
to January, during their whole incumbency. 
(Laughter.) I should think the essence of 
a liturgy, if it is not to be defined, as I have 
said, is sameness—the continual repetition 
of the same thing. I maintain, Moderator, 
that the disuse of reading prayers has had 
this effect extensively. I do not blame the 
men who act in the way I have said. There 
are many men who are not able to speak ex- 
tempore, and not able to learn off what they 
have written, and so they are forced to adopt 
that mode of proceeding which Mr. Wallace 
so pointedly characterises, and in fact to ap- 
proximate to a liturgy through their very 
horror of read prayers. I say read prayers 
are not contrary either to the laws or con- 
stitution of the Church, or, properly inter- 
preted, to the traditions of the Church. It 
is very remarkable that while Knox’s Book 
of Common Order was read for seventy or 
eighty years, there should not have been 
one syllable in your proceedings or acts 
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condemning this; while, on the contrary, 
the reading of sermons, now a general 
practice, is directly opposed to the traditions 
of the Church, and never was heard of till 
a late period, when the subject was brought 
before the General Assembly, and when 
something was said regarding it, to which 
I beg to call your attention. So late as the 
year 1726, the Assembly remitted to its 
Commission an overture anent the method 
of preaching; and in a representation and 
petition, signed by twenty-four influential 
ministers, laid before the Assembly in 
1732, reference is thus made to it:—‘ There 
appears much more need for it’—that is, 
for such an overture or ordinance—‘every 
day, by reason of several innovations both 
in the method and strain of preaching in- 
troduced by some strangers and young 
ministers, very displeasing to God’s people, 
and causing no small obstruction to spiritual 
edification. Nay, a young minister ap- 
pointed to preach before her Majesty's 
Commissioner at last Assembly had the 
assurance to add to former innovations that 
of reading the sermon openly. To other 
offensive innovations he has added this 
innovation, though he could not but know 
that it would give great offence both to the 
ministers and people of this Church, and 
bring a reflection on the Assembly as if it 
approved thereof.’ Now, sir, that is all my 
answer to the talk about the Church for- 
feiting its establishment. The preaching 
of sermons by reading them was without 
precedent in the Church of Scotland. No 
man ever heard of Knox or any of his 
followers reading sermons. That was the 
mode of conducting worship in 1690, when 
the Acts of Security and the Union were 
passed. If, therefore, your establishment 
is to be forfeited by reading prayers, 
it is forfeited accordingly by the reading of 
sermons. For here is a palpable instance 
of innovation contrary to the foregoing 
traditions and the universal practice of the 
Church of Scotland. Let me ask you, sir, 
if the reading of a prayer forfeits the es- 
tablishment, what must the reading of a 
sermon ? 


Elsewhere he says :— 
Moderator, I have heard to-day, as I 


have heard many times before, a great deal 
of denunciation—a very great deal of what 
I think uncharitable and unwarrantable 
insinuation; but though I have listened 
with anxiety, I have found very little that 
can by any stretch of courtesy be con- 
sidered argument or fact. (A laugh.) I 
have been asked how I could remain a 
minister of the Church and persevere in 
customs contrary to its laws and its tradi- 
tions. I ask the gentlemen who have 
spoken where are these laws? I have 
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asked them to quote these laws. The 
General Assembly gave a decision in 1859 
which has been often referred to, and in 
which it said that reading prayers was 
contrary to the laws and usages of the 
Church. No doubt to its late usages and 
practices, but I have challenged my oppo- 
nents again and again, and I challenge 
them now, to condescend on the laws which 
I have broken. When men are arraigned 
before the civil court, where the forms of 
justice are observed, and where common 
regularity is observed in its proceedings, 
the clause of the Act which he has violated 
is quoted. Why have not these gentlemen 
quoted the Act which I have violated by 
reading my own prayers? I say this is 
not worthy to be called argument; it is 
wild, reckless, unfounded assertion, and 
nothing more. Do you not know that the 
Church of Scotland began with a liturgy, 
and for many years read its prayers; that 
the last prayer in which John Knox joined 
was read, and that in your Acts of Assem- 
bly and the proceedings of your Church 
courts you cannot find one Act or one 
authoritative proceeding either condemning 
or discountenancing read prayers? I call 
on you to produce the laws you allege, and 
till you have produced them I shall con- 
tinue to assert that there is none, and that 
I have broken no law whatever. If I 
thought I had broken any law, I should 
certainly be very sorry for having done so, 
and instantly amend my conduct. Some 
rhetoric has been added to adorn the rotten 
argument which has been attempted ; but, 
sir, this ornament does not conceal the rot- 
tenness at all. 


And thus Dr. Lee concludes :— 


One would suppose, Moderator, to hear 
what has been said this afternoon, that 
some monstrous evil was practised by 
myself and my congregation. The inspi- 
ration of Satan has been referred to— 
(laughter)—as alone sufficient to account 
for such monstrous doings. I could hardly 
trust my ears when I heard such things 
said. What is it that has been done? 
It is only that which the Reformers did— 
which the Church of Scotland did during 
its earliest and best days. I hope that the 
Christians of the Church of England are 
not inspired with the devil when they read 
their prayers ; I hope that John Knox was 
not inspired with the devil when he com- 
posed the Book of Common Order; and I 
hope that the Christian Church generally 
are not under Satanic influence in the con- 
viction which begins to be diffused that an 
extemporaneous service is not the most 
edifying, and that it is proper and advan- 
tageous to employ compositions—written or 
printed compositions—during at least part 
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of the service. Why, sir, the application 
of such phrases, and the allegation of such 
causes, really betray, I think, an extremely 
weak position, and a very distressing want 
of plausible argument. 

It is not a pleasure to me, whatever some 
gentlemen may think or say, to stand in 
opposition to the Church courts. I feel it 
painful to be constantly upbraided as if I 
were aman without any conscience, and 
as if I did not feel the obligation of vows 
that I have taken on myself. It is not 
pleasing to me to be upbraided in that way, 
and I was anxious to comply with the pre- 
judices which I thought had prevailed in 
the General Assembly. Accordingly I 
made yarious attempts to carry on the 
public worship without a book, since a book 
was an offence in the eyes of the Assembly. 
I endeavoured to carry on the worship 
otherwise. At one time I could have com- 
mitted the whole of the book to memory 
without any difficulty ; but I found from 
disuse, and I suppose from advancing years, 
I was no longer able to doit. I took notes 
with me, and I bungled the service. I do 
not know whether other people thought it 
was bungled, but to my apprehension it 
was. I felt uncomfortable, and could not 
do justice to my own ideas. I wrote notes 
larger and larger simply to assist my 
memory. This issued in the composition of 
anew book. That book, thinking it might 
be useful to others, and thinking it was a 
mere quibble to read the prayers from 
manuscript instead of from a printed book, 
I got printed, inasmuch as it contained the 
psalms, or what I considered a proper selec- 
tion from the psalms and paraphrases for 
singing. It was with that view primarily 
that the book got into the hands of the 
congregation, the psalms being printed at 
proper lengths, and the tunes to which 
they are always sung. The only other 
alteration is the responses comprehending 
the Amens at the end of the prayers. I 
did not think it required the authority of 
the General Assembly or of the Presbytery 
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to recommend a practice—for I did recom- 
mend it—which was sanctioned by the Old 
Testament and by the New expressly. I 
did not think I needed to come to the 
General Assembly or to the Presbytery, 
when I had the express authority of the 
law and the prophets, and of the New 
Testament itself, for a practice without 
which public worship wants the very form 
of congregational and public worship. I 
did not think that any man could suppose 
that that was a violation of the law; and 
Iask where is there anything forbidding 
such a practice? All Christians through- 
out the world do it—in the ancient 
Churches, both Greek and Latin, and all 
Churches which have a worship, the Amen 
is said; and I think it would be too ridi- 
culous for me to come here and ask 
sanction to do that which you all ought 
to do and teach your congregations to do. 
(Laughter.) 


The upshot was, that the Pres- 
bytery, by a majority, determined 
not to meddle with Dr. Lee. The 
read prayers, at the church of Old 
Greyfriars, have now the tacit sanc- 
tion of the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
It must be said, however, that the 
decision has been appealed to the 
higher Church courts, and is still 
liable to be reversed. The General 
Assembly in May will decide the 
question in the last resort. And 
there is no Court of Appeal whose 
decisions are so hard to forecast as 
are those of the General Assembly. 

So things rest meanwhile. Let 
us trust that good may come out of 
all this commotion. While it lasts, 


it tends somewhat to throw more 
important matters into the shade. 


A. K. H. B. 
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THE MINISTER’S 


SANDY 


[ March 


AND JESS. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHAT SANDY 
Sack Mr. Stewart the minister 


oi Clovenford’s only son, was to 
be a minister like his father and 
grandfather, who had both wagged 
their heads in pulpits before him. 
Second-sight had seen him in a 
Geneva gown and pair of bands from 
the time he wore long-clothes and 
bibs. 

With the great end in view, 
many a day Sandy came in fear and 
trembling from making bour-tree 
mills on the Hare Water, and play- 
ing shinty with his sister Jess and 
the neighbouring farmers’ sons on 
the country roads, to construe his 


Cesar or his Sallust in the minister’s 
little brown bedroom. 

Fifty years ago, Mr. Stewart 
was a Tory and an autocrat in 
rusty black, walking over his parish, 


not unlike Dr. Johnson, in snuff- 
brown, taking a turn down Fleet 
Street. The minister had made a 
love marriage. Mrs. Stewart had 
been an orphan, with a very slender 
patrimony—a parlour boarder of the 
Miss Allardyces, the old’ ladies 
who from time immemorial had 
kept the boarding-school in the 
neighbouring town of Woodend. 
Mr. Stewart had met his fate 
at a Woodend subscription ball, 
when it was customary for ministers 
to carry to balls their white neck- 
cloths and silver shoe-buckles as a 
testimony in favour of innocent en- 
joyment, and as a protest against 
Dissent and Jacobinism. There he 
succumbed inasingle evening to Miss 
Jean Clephane’s dancing, though 
he did not dance a step himself. 
The marriage was a happy one. 
Mrs. Stewart paid the minister 
loving homage as the greatest and 
best of men, and called him lord and 
master to the extent of keeping her 
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bedroom scrupulously free for his 
study, and spending the choicest of 
her accomplishments in needlework 
on the plaited frills of his shirts 
and the openwork of his bands. In 
his turn, Mr Stewart was tender to 
his wife, brought home what he 
supposed her taste in gaudy caps and 
spencers, as connubial gifts, on the 
striking of the fiars and the meetings 
of Presbytery, Synod, and Assembly ; 
took notice of her pets, her flowers, 
her work—for Mrs. Stewart was 
almost as great in knitted bed- 
covers, tent-stitch-worked chairs, 
and cambric flowers, as Mrs. Delany; 
humoured her in her habits, squiring 
her three evenings a week in sum- 
mer, when she walked with her 
shaw] over her head to the Kames, to 
see the sun set behind the Beld Law, 
until the servants and the country- 
people called the beaten footpaths 
through the corn and the «clover 
‘the Minister and the Leddy’s Walk.’ 

The manse children consisted of 
Sandy and Jess; and it was acommon 
remark with regard to the two, 
that Sandy should have been Jess, 
and Jess Sandy. 

Sandy was not a scapegrace and 
a numskull. He was a bonnie 
laddie, very like his mother both in 
her sweet, fair, sunshiny face, and 
her sanguine, sensitive, imaginative 
temperament. He was a shade 
thoughtless as regarded a divinity 
studied in prospective, with a 
greater bent for drawing on the 
margins of his books and copies, and 
every scrap of paper he could come 
by, wonderfully faithful transcripts 
of ‘ the hills, and woods, and streams 
around’ Clovenford, and clever 
comical likenesses of the master, 
his schoolfellows, and his acquaint- 
ances, than for severe reading. 
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But his father was persuaded 
that sedateness and application 
would come to Sandy with riper 
years ; and except in one instance, 
when he punished the lad with aus- 
terity for depicting the manse cat 
with a pair of bands round its neck, 
holding forth from a water-stoup to 
the cocks and hens, and the rats 
peeping from the stacks in the glebe 
yard, calling the sketch a profane 
and scurrilous jest, he did not trouble 
himself much about Sandy’s short- 
comings. Sandy was the apple of 
the minister’s eye, secretly; while 
openly, the father addressed the son 
by the comprehensively disparaging 
corruption ‘ min,’—a term which, in 
Scotland, with the alteration of one 
letter, converts the honourable ap- 
pellation ‘man’ into an ostenta- 
tiously condescending and slightly 
contemptuoussoubriquet. ‘Oh, min, 


is that all you’re good for?’ *T here 
was more lost at Flodden, min.’ 


And it was true Sandy would have 
worked a more wonderful sampler, 
and proved a meeker and more gra- 
cious‘woman than Jess, for whom, 
with a spice of chivalry, all Mr. 
Stewart’s outward favour was re- 
served, 

As for Jess Stewart, she would 
have responded splendidly to her 
father’s wishes but for the trifling 
accident of having been born a girl, 
coupled with the Apostle Paul’s 
prohibition to a woman. She 
would have made a fine minister 
—frank, straightforward, impera- 
tive, with a passionate tongue when 
she was roused; having a real 
relish for the solid study of history 
and geography, in opposition to the 
practice of the spinnet and the 
execution of satin pieces in the Miss 
Allardyces’ course of instruction. 


But there was nothing unwo- 
manly or repulsive in Jess; on 


the contrary, as she outgrew the 
boisterousness of her childhood— 
when she distressed her mother by 
piaying more uniformly at boys’ 
games (Sandy in his tender years 
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took up with an old-fashioned, hard- 
featured doll, Jess’s rejected pro- 
perty), and destroying three times 
as many clothes as Sandy, there was 
the prospect of her growing up a 
woman of noble proportions. There 
was a charm in Jess’s fresh, candid, 
intelligent face—her short, thick 
black curls in a crop about her 
brow and neck; her tall, broad- 
shouldered, firm, erect figure — at 
least equal to that of Sandy’s bright 
blue eyes, sanguine complexion, and 
slight but active, long,elegant limbs. 
Jess was the young queen of the 
parish, and the position lent her an 
ease, a power, an air of born autho- 
rity and command which became 
the girl, and which did not leave 
her when she passed from the yeo- 
men’s houses to those of the gentry, 
where she could claim no precedence 
of birth and breeding, and where, 
on the other hand, her best cloth 
mantle and white muslin frock were 
homely and out of date. Young 
Adam Spottiswoode, of Birkholm, 
his own master, who opened the 
balls at Woodend, would rather 
dance a reel with the minister’s 
than a minuet with the member’s 
daughter. Jess could dance mi- 
nuets, too; a little French dancing- 
master, a poor emigré, had imported 
the true Minuets de la Cour at the 
service of the public of Woodend, 
but Jess’s reels were something in- 
spiriting. 

Again, Jess, with the few old and 
ailing men and women who were 
‘onthe box’ (that is, parish paupers), 
with bairns, with her mother’s end- 
less train of calves, chickens, dogs, 
cats, pigeons, laverocks, linties, was 
also ‘beyond compare.’ Jess, car- 
rying a stray lamb in her arms, 
or a broken-winged bird in her 
bosom, showed unmistakably whe- 
ther she was womanly—that is, 
motherly—or no. 

Clovenford kirk and manse, with 
moss, lichen,and weather-stain doing 
something to redeem the barn and 
bothy order of architecture, lay in 
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a nest of wooded and bare hills. 
The parish did not have the grander 
and more peculiar features of Scot- 
tish landscape—neither the height 
nor the breadth of savage mountains 
and moors, where the eagle rears 
her bloody-beaked young, and ‘the 
whaup cries dreary.’ But it had 
the Fir Tap and the Beld Law, the 
Hare Water and the Den of black- 
thorns and whitethorns, crabs and 
geans, ending in the feathery 
birks and stiff dark-green boxes 
and hollies round the old white 
house of Birkholm. The fields were 
all heights and hollows, sunshine 
and shade, like dimpled faces. There 
were hedges tedded with dogroses 
and honeysuckles ; water-courses 
yellow with kingcups; feal-dykes 
nodding with harebells, and twit- 
tering with the swallows nestling 
beneath their eaves. At Clovenford 
manse the servant lasses still span 
and sang ballants every afternoon— 
on the bink by the kitchen-fire in 
winter, and at the back-door in 
summer. Andro Cornfoot, the 
minister’s man, lived with his deaf 
wife and his catecheesed laddie, the 
minister’s herd, in the thatched cot- 
tage at the manse offices, came 
to the house every evening and was 
present with the family at ‘the 
worship,’ when the minister com- 
mended his house, people, kirk, 
country, and the world to the care 
of the Great Creator. Andro came 
again at sunrise to awake the lasses, 
and to speak in at the minister’s 
window and tell him what the wea- 
ther was like, never thinking to 
avert his light grey-green fishy eyes 
from the nightcap, broad-bordered, 
and with a large bow right over the 
forehead, which bore the picturesque 
Kilmarnock cowl loving company 
on the pillow. 

The cloud, the size of a man’s 
hand, in the Clovenford sky began 
with the expenses of Sandy’s col- 
lege terms ; notwithstanding they 
were met without flinching, bravely 
borne, and every member of the 
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family took a part in defraying 
them. The minister trudged many a 
long and weary mile to do duty at 
neighbouring kirks and canonical 
meetings, in place of hiring a gig 
from the Crown in Woodend. Mrs. 
Stewart gave up much of her 
visiting, for the reason that she was 
delicate and unable to accompany 
the minister in his long walks. 
Jess could walk with the best, and 
thought nothing of crossing the 
parish, six miles from one end to 
the other, and dancing half the 
night afterwards; but Jess was 
called on to resign all the little 
advantages and enjoyments such as 
even the farmers’ daughters could 
claim. These were her going to 
Edinburgh and lodging with her 
Aunt Peggy, the writer to the 
signet’s widow, in the High Street, 
and there learning to bake pastry 
and cut out patterns for her gowns; 
and her attending the dancing and 
singing classes for grown-up ladies 
and gentlemen, opened every winter 
in Woodend. 


The very table at the 
manse was rendered plainer and 
more frugal on Sandy’s account. 
The box which travelled every fort- 
night with the carrier to Edinburgh 
seemed to carry away all the dain- 


Mrs. Stewart relinquished 
her little eup of tea in the morning, 
protesting she found it bad for her 
nerves, and made a fashion of sup- 
ping porridge along with the minis- 
ter and Jess. The minister denied 
himself his bit of Stilton cheese and 
glass of Edinburgh ale after dinner, 
pretending they made him sleepy. 
Jess had to be more sparing in pre- 
serving the fruit, thongh it was 
hanging in abundance in the garden, 
and the whole cost was the sugar; 
and to substitute for the old home- 
brewed wines, the currant, ginger, 
elder-flower, and elder-berry—wel- 
come cordials to the sick of narrow 
means, who knew no better—the still 
humbler beverage of treacle beer. 
At firstall these sacrifices, regarded 
as temporary in their nature, were 
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made lightof. Butas sessions came 
and went, and Sandy brought home 
no honours, got no bursary to ease 
the burden, no private teaching, 
except once a summer tutorship, 
they pressed more heavily. 

The fact was, that young Sandy 
Stewart, in the most critical years 
of his life, in place of settling down 
to hard head work, was flightier 
and more prone to trifling—as it was 
regarded at Clovenford—than ever. 
He showed himself addicted to 
company; not bad company—a 
true son of the manse could not at 
once have degraded himself so far 
without great moral corruption— 
but to free mixed company, the com- 
pany at harvest-homes, fairs, and 
the clubs, in which Woodend aped 
more famous places. Gentlemen 
of higher degree than the minis- 
ter’s Sandy—the young Laird of 
Birkholm, for instance—and even 
ladies, the eccentric old dowagers 
and spinsters of the period, fre- 
quented these scenes blamelessly ; 
but no one of them was to be a 
minister—a Presbyterian divine, 
whom a single breath of scandal 
was sufficient to blast. 

The word was not widely applied 
then, but Sandy was tainted with 
Bohemianism. And the lad was still 
fonder of making facsimiles of the 
rural and genial life, inanimate and 
animated, he loved; the very mate- 
rials a waste of money, and the prac- 
tice,which might have been amusing 
enough to his family in other cir- 
cumstances, miserable child’s play 
in a lacking divinity student. 

Lines of care began to be drawnon 
Mr. Stewart’s full massive face. He 
left off, with scornful magnanimity, 
inquiring into his son’s progress in. 
his classes, when the result was 
invariably disappointment; but he 
suffered his tongue to scoff bitterly 
at the degeneracy of the times, and 
the effeminate puppyism of ‘ bir- 
kies’ who put their pride in tying 
up their hair with ribands, and 
sporting tights and silk stockings. 
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The ribands at least were cheap, 
and the stockings were a fond 
transfer of the last pair of six-and- 
thirty shillings’ worth—a present to 
Mrs. Stewart, in handsome discount 
from the gallant old bachelor, the 
true kirk man, in his snuff-brown 
wig and purple rig and fur stock- 
ings, whom she called genteelly her 
‘merchant’ in Woodend. Mrs. 
Stewart would ten times rather see 
the stockings on Sandy’s legs than 
her own, that for once she might 
have the pleasure of looking on her 
bonnie laddie in the guise of a fine 
gentleman, as gentlemen at the 
Queen’s levees and State footmen 
still figure. It was neither just nor 
generous in Mr. Stewart to taunt 
Sandy with his mother’s silk stock- 
ings, and to add the gratuitous re- 
flection that puppies neither cared 
where their indulgences came from 
nor to what they led; but the 
minister’s big heart was sore. 

On the other side, Sandy had a 
hasty as well as an affectionate 
temper, and was in constant danger 
of rebutting unfair aspersions, and 
speaking back to his father words 
ill-considered and unjustifiable in 
the circumstances. 

Mrs. Stewart, moving gently 
about in her little apple-green 
shawl, filled in with what manu- 
facturers and women call ‘pines,’ and 
the cap of her own netting as fine 
as gossamer, a light cloud about a 
face still fair and delicate—too fair 
and delicate for her years—was kept 
with both body and mind on the 
rack, acting as a piteous mediator 
between her two sovereigns. 

Yet, Mr. Stewart had not swerved 
for a moment from his purpose, and 
never supposed that Sandy had 
committed any grave offence ‘to 
forfeit what was in a sort his inhe- 
ritance. Mr. Stewart knew full 
well that many a distinguished 
divine and good man had begun 
life by sowing a crop of wild oats. 
Could the minister have been aware 
of it, his heart might have been 
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Minister’ s 
comforted by the seeming coinci- 
dence that grey old St. Regulus 
was ringing at that moment with 
the characteristic exploits of 
‘Mad Tam Chaumers,’ as Scotland 
was yet to ring with the virtues 
and renown of her great orator and 
philanthropist. And the minister 
would spare his bread as well as his 
cheese ; he would take off his coat, 
and break stones by a dyke side for 
day’s wages, if the laws of the kirk 
and his parishioners would suffer it, 
sooner than Sandy should miss his 
natural call to do his family, his 
parish, it might be his country and 
the world, cr redit, 

It was Jess who came to a differ- 
ent conclusion. It was Jess who 
declared plainly in her secret cham- 
ber, ‘I don’t believe our Sandy will 
ever be a minister. Better he should 
not if he do not put more heart into 
his work, or he will cover himself 
and us with disgrace, and bring 
down his father’s and mother’s S grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. It 
is not so long since Mr. Home was 
put out of the kirk for writing a 
play ; and Sandy has songs, though 
he has not sermons, flying loose 
about his room when I go in to 
make up his bed; it is well it is 
not one of the lasses who sees them. 
He brags of going every night to 
the theatre when Mrs. Siddonsi is in 
Embro’ (I wonder where the price 
of his tickets comes from) ; and I 
am sure, if the Assembly put out 
one man for writing a play, they 
could not in honesty keep in an- 
other whose pencil is never out of 
his hand. I catched him drawing 
the bethel and Miss Mysie W edder- 
burn below the book-board at the 
very summing up of the “heads ” 
last. Sabb: th ; and his excuse was, 
he must have their heads out of his 
head to be at peace to listen. He 

vares a deal more for the glint of a 
sunny shower, or the gloom of a 
thunder-storm, or the crook of a 
scrag ofa tree, or the red of a gipsy’s 
torn cloak, than ever I could see he 
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cared for the bearing of a doctrine. 
What about the minister of Dud- 
dingstone ? I would like anybody 
to tell me whether he was not 
licensed, presented, called, and 
placed, before he was known, to 
gentle and ‘simple, as a drawing- 
master? If Sandy would but mind 
his own business. I have no faith 
in a man, however quick, who does 
not mind his own business. There 
is Birkholm, as good a judge of a 
straight rig, or a round stack, or a 
hes de of nowt, as ever a farmer in 
the country; yet he kept his terms 
at an English university, and he is 
a member of the Hunt, and well his 
red coat sets him.’ 

It was Jess who grew to grudge, 
almost fiercely, every shilling spent 
on Sandy. Yetdeal gently with Jess’s 
memory, for she was no miser, and 
she was the chief sufferer. She had 
her father’s sense of justice out- 
raged without any of the blindness 
which accompanies a besetting de- 
sire; and Jess was sensible that 

Sandy’s idleness and extravagance 
were fatally depressing the balance 
in which hung the fortunes of her 
life. 

Adam Spottiswoode of Birkholm 
liked Jess, and there was no con- 
straint on his will beyond the in- 
fluence of his three sisters, whom 
he could shake off or bring round 
to submission at his pleasure. Jess 
Stewart would be a poor but not an 
unsuitable mate for the Laird of 
Birkholm ; and far beyond the con- 
sideration of the white house at 
Birkholm being a grand down- 
setting for a portionless bride, Jess 
liked the comely, courteous, frank 
young laird—not half so clever as 
Jess herself, or Sandy, but at- 
tractive by the goodly glamour of 
his superior birth and. breeding, 
with the manly, honourable cha- 

racter corresponding to it. Adam 
Spottiswoode and Jess Stewart had 
a kindness for each other; but so 
long as it was no more than a kind- 
ness, or tender fancy, it was no 
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stigma on their liking to say that 
if the couple had no opportunity of 
meeting, it would die the death of 
starvation—gradually on the wo- 
man’s part, more rapidly on the 
man’s. There should be a middle 
ground for the liking to wax into 
tove. There was no middle ground 
left to the couple; for the kirk, 
where Birkholm took his seat in the 
Birkholm loft, fronting the mi- 
nister’s bucht, and where he and 
Jess were not always so engrossed 
with the sermon (in spite of Jess’s 
despotism to other people with re- 
gard to their treatment of the 
‘heads ’) as they should have been, 
was not a middle ground. 

Poor Jess had no longer gloves, 
shoes, sashes, to go to the sub- 
scription balls in Woodend and 
the parties in the country-houses : 
and when the manse family had to 
dismiss one of the servants, and 
Jess’s hands got red and her face 
blowsy with continued house-work 
and garden-work, she felt more and 
more that, without the commonest 
finishes to her toilette, she was no 
longer fit to appear in refined society 
and be Birkholm’s chosen partner. 

Birkholm attempted one great 
advance. Spas were then the height 
of fashion—not foreign spas, but 
native—and not so much as foun- 
tains of health but as favourite 
resorts, where men and women saw 
the world, met every morning in 
the pump-room, drove together 
every afternoon, two by two, in high- 
pitched gigs, to all the show-houses 
and breezy views in the neighbour- 
hood, and danced together a couple 
of long country-dances without 
sitting down, under the countenance 
of a master of the ceremonies in 
pumps, and with the powder in 
his hair not blown away by the 
tempest of the French Revolution. 
Birkholm bribed an accommodating 
married cousin and one of his sis- 
ters, by their share of the gaiety, 
to invite Jess Stewart to accompany 
them for a fortnight to one of the 
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Wells. The excursion would have 
been like an admission to the 
Elysian fields, with the temple of 
Hymen at the end of the principal 
vista, to Jess. It would have been 
the gala of the girl’s life, and she 
would assuredly have come home 
from it engaged to Birkholm, and 


_counting herself, with reason, the 


happiest woman in the world. 

Butnoblesse obligeinallnoble ranks. 
The project had become simply out 
of the question. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart, and Jess herself, would 
not submit to Birkholm’s paying 
Jess’s share of the travelling ex- 
penses, which, in the days of 
travelling post, were a serious cal- 
culation to families with moderate 
incomes. But the Stewarts could 
and would have made a push to 
afford the necessary sum had not 
Sandy’s delay at college and want 
of success rendered it impossible. 
And Mr. and Mrs. Stewart were defi- 
cient in their duty to their daughter, 
and made no account of Birkholm’s 
attentions to her, because they had 
forgotten similar passages in their 
youth in the trouble of their middle 
age. 

Jess said to herself she did not 
want anybody’s regrets, and told 
the world she did not care for 
jaunting—she found too much to 
do among the spring calves and 
chickens at the manse—and carried 
her high head as high, and looked 
as strong, stately, and blooming as 
ever. And the worst of it was, 
Birkholm believed her, and was as 
much piqued as the slightness of the 
relation between them permitted. 
The prosperous young laird could 
not altogether comprehend the strait- 
ness of the manse finances, and 
draw his inferences from them. He 
went off in a huff to enjoy himself at 
the Wells without the hard-hearted 
mistress for whose sake he had 
planned the holiday—not so much 
to enjoy himself either, as to prove 
to Jess that he could be foolish to 


the top of his bent without her. 
é 
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So Jess was cut to the heart by 
hearing rumours presently, now 
that Birkholm was on the eve of 
his marriage with a beauty and 
fortune he had been introduced to 
at the Wells; now that he and other 
young men had indulged in frolics 
for which the licence of the time 
offered some apology, but which 
were far more culpable than any 
follies of Sandy’s, and, to put the 
matter on the lowest footing, were 
far from becoming in the young man 
who aspired to the honour of being 
the minister’s son-in-law. 

And if Birkholm were utterly 
lost to Jess, or if he should turn 
out wild and come to grief, would 
not Jess lay that to Sandy’s charge 
as the heaviest portion of the debt 
he. owed her ? 


CHAPTER i. 

WHAT SANDY WAS. 

‘To desert his post and renounce 
the highest commission a man can 
carry—to starve, or feed off the 
great as a painter of false faces, an 
idolater of stocks and stones—give 
me patience.’ 

The minister had need of patience 
when he received the letter with 
the tidings that Sandy, after passing 
through four of his years at college, 
with ‘what effort the family knew, 
had abandoned the ministry and 
adopied the profession of a painter. 

Mrs. Stewart and Jess were 
amazed and appalled beyond pre- 
suming to say a word. 

It is difficult to measure at present 
the headlong downfall of Sandy 
in those good people’s estimation. 
Though they were familiar with 
his passion from his earliest years, 
they had not once contemplated 
the probability of his taking to 
painting as a calling. 

It was not that Mr. Stewart had 
any puritanical scruples as to the 
lawfulness of art. But Mr. Stewart 
had no scruple as to the lawfulness 
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of dancing, and that would not have 
reconciled him greatly to Sandy’s 
becoming a dancing-master. Actu- 
ally, old M. Le Roy, the dancing- 
master, had a far more accredited 
and dignified position, both socially 
and morally, at Woodend than any 
of the poor portrait-painters who 
had found their way there. And it 
was not the poverty of the trade 
that was its crowning drawback. 
The minister, like all wise, honest 
men—Scotchmen particularly—had 
a due respect for wealth and its 
power; but the ministers of the 
Kirk of Scotland had also need to 
be disinterested, and their hardy 
habits of mind and body were not 
much affected by the prospect of 
poverty. But though the minister 
had little doubt that Sandy would 
starve, or lead a life of miserable 
dependence, perhaps vicious com- 
promise, it would not have made a 
material difference in this case had 
the minister been acquainted with 
the changes in the world which 
put a moderate competence within 
Sandy’s reach, and caused the step 
he had taken to be within the bounds 
of right reason. Sandy was right 
that, in the Edinburgh of the 
day, not only was there a wonder- 
ful and glorious maiden literature 
among ‘the writer lads,’ whom the 
minister classed together rather con- 
temptuously, bat painting, as an 
art, for the first time coyly blushed 
and smiled as a true sister of the 
belles lettres, which Mr. Stewart’s 
cloth did not altogether despise 
when Robertson wrote history and 
Blair rhetoric. Runciman’s painting 
of the Clerks of Penicuik’s house 
seemed to promise a new era never 
attained, such as prevailed at Venice 
when Tintorretto and Paul Veronese 
painted marble palaces both within 
and without. Better still, a national 
academy was really to confer status 
and impart instruction where youth- 
ful genius was concerned. But what 
was the struggling infancy of art 
to the minister, who indulged in 
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the pictorial faculty in his own way, 
and quite another way, by drawing 
Sandy, as he had fondly hoped, 
standing up severe in youthful 
beauty, not unlike one of Milton’s 
archangels, swaying by the breath 
of his mouth for their salvation mul- 
titudes in simple country kirks, or 
in what the Reformation had spared 
of rich abbeys and cathedrals in 
towns and cities; and again, Sandy, 
haggard and sordid and soiled, hag- 
gling with Jewish dealers, whom 
Mr. Stewart confounded with pawn- 
brokers; or journeying wearily from 
town to town, taking im scanty 
orders, and flattering obsequiously 
the owners of the puffed-up, vulgar, 
mean faces which he copied with 
secret disgust ? 

Mr. Stewart did not absolutely 
forbid Sandy his course, or threaten 
him with utter reprobation if he 
pursued it, because the minister's 
reasonable soul, in the middle of his 
wrath and mortification, revolted at 
violence. He wrote to his son in 
stern reproach and rebuke. Sandy 
defended himself like a creature at 


bay, and refused to’ force himself 


into the priesthood, for which Pro- 
vidence could not have designed 
him, since he had not the necessary 
qualifications. 

Mr. Stewart, beside himself, 
accused Sandy of going nigh to 
blaspheming—of proposing to take 
Providence into his own hands. 
Afterwards, Sandy came home fora 
few days; a wretched visit, when 
his father never addressed him 
directly beyond helping him at 
table, and his mother ‘ lookit in his 
face’ as if her gaze would melt stone. 
Sandy was now as stone to his 
father ; for the sweet temper of the 
lad had been goaded and driven to 
the point when sweet tempers steel 
themselves to doggedness, less hope- 
ful and tractable in its despair than 
any amount of original arrogance 
and perversity. 

Sandy saw that he had broken 
the family circle and rendered him- 
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self analien from it. He said to his 
mother and Jess that he had better 
go away and fight his battle for 
himself, and it would be best that 
they should not hear the accounts, 
because these would only cause 
fresh strife and condemnation. 
Some day they might see he had 
not been so far wrong. 

Sandy watched his opportunity ; 
and one fine harvest-day, when the 
minister, the servants, and Andro 
Cornfoot, who had borne ‘ the young 
minister’ on his back many a sunny 
morning lang-syne, were all abroad 
engiged in the ingathering of the 
glebe corn, he kissed his mother 
and shook hands with Jess, and 
departed without other leave-taking 
or blessing out into the world, which 
is generally Gold enough for a pen- 
niless painter, taking no more with 
him than the stick and the wallet 
of one of the wandering appren- 
tices of the kindly land of Wilhelm 
Meister. 

When the minister returned and 
found his son’s place vacant, he 
must have guessed that Sandy was 
gone; but he made no sign. Wan- 
dering apprentices are generally 
good pedestrians, and wonderfully 
endowed with friends ; but when the 
first touch of frost nipped Mrs. 
Stewart’s gillyflowers that night, 
Sandy’s mother dreamt of him 
lying down like Jacob, with a stone 
for a pillow, but unlike Jacob, the 
heir of the promises, under the 
serene sky of Palestine, rather like 
an Esau, getting his death of cold, 
shivering under the grey clouds and 
the bleak wind, by the bare Scottish 
roadside. 

The door of the manse was 
thenceforth shut against Sandy ; his 
name became a forbidden sound, not 
only as that of ‘a stickit minister’— 
and the Scotch, with grim humour, 
deride a failure in proportion as 
they applaud an achievement in a 
favourite line—but as an ill-doer. 
Neighbours carefully avoided men- 
tioning Sandy to his family, while 
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they talked loudly among them- 
selves, and pitied the poor Stewarts 
for the sore hearts they had got 
from the prodigality and ingra- 


titude of their only son. The 
minister strove manfully not to 
visit his pain on the blameless 


women-folk. He was so far left to 
himself as to call Andro ‘a pom- 
pous idiot,’ and the herd ‘an impu- 
dent blackguard ; 
the same sex as the delinquent, and 
in that light fair game. He refrained 
from ebullitions of temper to his 
wife and daughter, and was con- 
side rate, forbearing, almost caress- 
ing, to poor Mrs. Stewart, who, in 
her coming and going about her 
house, was for ever coming in con- 
tact with the empty kist which had 
passed to and fro for many happy 
years, as they looked now, stored 
with her choicest provisions for 
Sandy,and bringing Sandy’s clothes 
to his mother’s care, while in her 
drawer up-stairs lay the pair of silk 
stockings which in the pride of her 
heart she had made Sandy sport 

when he was the escort of his sister 
and the darling of the young people 
at the Woodend parties—far before 
Birkholm in his mother’s estima- 
tion. 

To Jess the minister turned with 
open arms, saying nothing to admit 
that he had overlooked and injured 
her, but with something almost 
pathetic in his dumb determination 
to make up by every species of 
indulgence for the irrevocable past. 

But with all this courage and 
kindness, the minister’s disappoint- 
ment sat stifflyon him. To escape 
from its influence he busied himself 
in his studies, and became more 
polemical and dogmatic. He shrank 
from meeting his brethren of the 
Presbytery, over whom he had 
reigned supreme, and to some of 
whom, with sons of their own, he 
had allowed himself, in the fulness 
of his heart, to boast of the career 
he had carved for his son, and 
before whom Sandy had humbled 
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him in the dust—for none of their 
sons had turned fiddlers, the only 
vocation to which Mr. Stewart 
could compare that of a painter. 
He shrank from his very parish- 
ioners unless in the way of duty as 
a clergyman, discontinuing largely 
his share of the old pleasant neigh- 
bourly visiting. 

Peace was restored to Clovenford, 
but theheartache there wasacute and 
incessant. Almost the only event— 
and it was never spoken of—was the 
arrival of one or two foreign news- 
papers, with foreign postmarks, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Stewart in Sandy’s 
handwriting, which proved that 

Sandy had “managed to go abroad 
to follow his studies, possibly as a 
travelling tutor; but his family 
knew nothing about him. 

Mr. Stewart could not have in- 
terdicted the newspapers, and he 
did not throw them into the fire; 
but he never looked at them, though 
he alone could have read any part 
of their contents. 

To Mrs. Stewart and Jess the 
newspapers were a dead letter ; but 
the moment the minister had gone 
to his books, Mrs. Stewart unfolded 
them, spread them out on her knee, 
regarded them wistfully, as if their 
hieroglyphies could tell her some- 
thing of Sandy ; and had they only 
anticipated modern improvements, 
and conveyed to her woodcuts, they 
might have spoken to her in appro- 
priate language of her boy. At last 
she folded them up and deposited 
them carefully where they were all 
found one day, in the drawer with 
her best gown andthe silk stockings, 
as if she waited for the arrival of a 
scholar at Clovenford who would 
bring the key and unlock the mys- 
tery occasioned by the confusion of 


tongues. 

Sandy went away in the harvest, 
and towards the close of the next 
spring, Birkholm, who had been in 
Edinburgh al! the winter with his 
sisters, came back to his own house, 
rards at the manse 


and called afterv 
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to announce the marriage of his 
eldest sister to a gallant naval 
captain, who had been fortunate in 
obtaining prize money, was on shore 
only for ashort time, and as he was 
already posted to another ship, and 
had no time to lose, had so expedited 
matters that he wanted Mr. Stewart 
to tie the knot at once at Birk- 
holm. 

It is said that one marriage 
lightly turns a roving fancy to the 
thought of another ; and with more 
shyness to cover his anxiety, the 
young laird alluded to his sister’s 
expectation that Miss Stewart would 
pay her the compliment of being 
present at the ceremony, and w ould 
remain a few days at ‘Birkholm as 
company for his youngest sister 
Nancy, because Effie was to ac- 
company Betsy, the bride, in the 
sapacity of bridesmaid. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart were alto- 
gether propitious, and very glad 
that Jess, who had lived a dull life 
for a long time, should have the 
grand entertainment, when to their 
astonishment Jess declined the in- 
vitation for herself with the greatest 
promptness and decision, wished 
Miss Spottiswoode every happiness, 
hoped to see her before she left the 
country, but regretted that she had 
engagements at home which would 
prevent her having the honour and 
pleasure of being one of the com- 
pany at the wedding, and staying 
behind the other guests to console 
Miss Nancy thus sending off the 
laird with another flea in ” his ear, 
and vowing vehemently to have 
nothing more to say to ‘a haughty 
hizzie,’ though she was his early 
flame, Jess Stewart, ten times over. 

‘Jess, my woman, why did you 
give Birkholm the cold shoulder 
when he came on so kind an errand? 
If it is for the purpose of making 
yourself of consequence, and if the 
lad be of my mind, he will not 
put himself in your power again, 
madam,’ observed the minister, ‘with 
affected lightness. 
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‘He need not try it,’ answered 
Jess, shortly. 

‘And you are not like your 
mother,’ persisted the minister, 
changing his cue; ‘for if I know 
her, she would be wild to this day 
to dance at a wedding, and have the 
chance of walking every day in 
Birkholm Den, when the birks are 
shaking out their buds and smelling 
like balm, and there are more prim- 
roses on a single bank than in the 
whole of her garden beds.’ 

‘My dancing days are over, 
minister,’ Mrs. Stewart told him, 
with a shake of the head, but a 
smile ; ‘ still a wedding is a bonnie 
sight, and I should like very well to 
walk down the Den again and fill 
my lap full of primroses, and sit and 
rest, and get a drink, and gather 
the hyacinths round the Lady Well, 
and listen to the throstle in the 
thorn, if I were as good a walker as 
I have been. I cannot think what 
has come over our Jess.’ 

Jess made no reply till the minister 
was gone, and her mother began to 
press her gently for an explanation 
of her conduct. Then she raised a 
pair of bent black brows, and opened 
her lips. ‘ Mother, do you think i 
have no feeling? Do you think, 
because I first stood up against 
Sandy, that I have no regard for 
my own brother? Would I go and 
enjoy myself, and not know what 
has become of Sandy, or what he 
may have to bear? Adam Spot- 
tiswoode used to be Sandy’s friend : 
he might have more sense than ask 
me such a gate.’ 

Mrs. Stewart said not another 
word, 

But the minister was troubled 
at Jess’s reticence, cast about in his 
mind for a cause or a cure, and 
stumbled on one of his old acts of 
lavish generosity, and extraordinary 
misconception of his daughter's 
taste and of the laws of harmony. 
He surprised her by the arrival from 
her mother’s merchant’s shop in 
Woodend of a gown of yellow 
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crape, 
match. 

After had overcome. the 
shock at the sight of the articles, 
and her resolution to find they were 
not for her, she took them up in her 
arms and went straight with them 
into the minister’s study. 

* Well, Jess, what is in the wind 
now? Have you changed your 
mind about going to the marriage 
at Birkholm?’ he demanded, 
looking up from Caimphell on Mira- 
cles, and pretending ignorance and 
innocence. 

To the minister’s consternation, 
Jess’s tears, kept for special occasions, 
began suddenly to fall like rain. 
‘Father, do not think that I do not 
value your presents. I shall wear 
the one or the other at the kirk 
whenever the weather will permit, 
and as long as two threads hang 
together. But I cannot go to Birk- 
holm: it is not fit that I should go 
and show off among the fine folk 
there, when somebody who has as 
good a right to your favour as | 
have, and wants it far more, has to 
live without.’ 

‘Jess, is it a fit return for my 
kindness that you should be so 
bold as question my judgment? I 
forbid you to speak another word 
to me on the subject of your bro- 
ther.’ 

The minister dared her with 
flashing eyes, and conquered her so 
far as to drive her from his presence 
to burst out to her mother— 

‘Mother, my father is cruel to 
Sandy ; we have all been cruel to 
him. And what has he done to 
lose a son’s place? It is we who 
have brought reproach upon him. 
Where is the righteousness and the 
mercy of laying burdens on other 
men’s backs? Ido not care whe- 
ther he is ever to be a fine painter ; I 
am not sure that I have seen a-fine 
painting in my life; but he was free 
to be a painter if he liked. I never 
thought more of Sandy than when 
he walked out at the gate, with his 


with a pink silk scarf to 
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stick in his hand, last harvest: he 
was a petted lad before, but he was 
a proud man then. If I catch any 
mortal man save my father looking 
down on Sandy, I will never speak 
to him again. And for my father, 
I say he is hard to Sandy. He 
need not think that I will take my 
pleasure, and Sandy cast off for a 
lad’s madness (1 wonder why they 
profess that “‘to the pure all things 
are pure,’’ if Sandy was not as inno- 
cent as a bairn)—or that I will 
flaunt like a butterfly, when, for 
aught I can tell, my brother § Sandy, 
who was a hundred times more 
dutiful and pleasant than I have 
ever been, may be pining in a garret 
or perishing in the streets.’ 

*Oh! whisht, Jess, whisht,’ 
plored Mrs. Stewart. 

‘Why do you bid me * whisht,” 
mother; why do you not inter- 
fere?’ cried Jess, worked into a 
noble passion, sweeping backwards 
and forwards through the confined 
space of the manse parlour, herself 
like a mother robbed of her young. 
‘Why do you not stand up for 
Sandy ? He is your son, and you 
liked him, with reason, twice as 
well as your daughter. I would 
not suffer my fi ather’s tyranny. 

Jess, you do not know 
what you are saying. I could not 
rebel against the minister. And do 
not you misjudge your father: he 
groans in his sleep; and think how 
good aman he is. And oh, Jess! you 
cannot mind, but I can, how he 
took the candle and held it over 
Sandy in the cradle. And when 
your little sister died, and your 
father at the Glenork preachings, 
and I sent the nearest elder to 
meet him to break to him the dis- 
tress at home, he guessed it be- 
fore Mr. Allan could get out the 
words. He was always a sharp 
man, your father, and ‘he just put 
up his hand and pled with the 
messenger, “ Not Sandy; tell me 
it is not Sandy.” It was not that 
he was not fond of his lasses, Jess, 


im- 
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you know ; but they could not bear 
his name and uphold his Master’s 
credit as his lad would do.’ 

Though Mrs. Stewart did no- 
thing—could do nothing, when 
Jess came to think of it, sobbing 
in her own room in the reaction 
after her recantation, both for Sandy 
and for Birkholm, from that day’s 
confidence mother and daughter 
were knit together as they had not 
been before. In the beginning 
Jess had been a little too vigo- 
rous and energetic for her mild, 
tender mother ; but Mrs. Stewart 
clung to Jess in the end with 
mingled fond respect, deep grati- 
tude, and yearning affection. 

On Sabbath days, when the mi- 
nister left his wife in the kirk porch 
to go into the session-room, it was 
on Jess’s arm that Mrs. Stewart 
now leant for the short distance up 
the aisle to the minister’s bucht, 
on the right hand of the pulpit. 
On the few other occasions when 
she crossed her threshold, while she 
was able to move about among her 
flowers, or stroll to the Kames for 
the spectacle of the setting of the 
sun, which shone on other lands 
besides Scotland, she sought to 
have Jess on the one side of her 
and the minister on the other. 

Another peculiarity of Mrs. Stew- 
art’s this summer was her struggle 
against her feebleness, her efforts to 
convince herself and others that she 
was gaining strength, the eagerness 
with which she applied every means 
for the restoration of her health— 
new milk, port wine, even to the 
homely, uncouth superstitions of a 
stocking from the minister’s foot 
wrapped round her throat at night, 
and the breath of the cows in the 
cow-house the first thing of a 
morning. It was as if something 
had happened which would not let 
her die when her time came. 

It was well for Jess that she was 
much with her mother during the 
summer, and that their communion 
was that of perfect love ; for before 


the summer was ended Mrs. Stewart 
was attacked by a sudden increase 
of illness, and after a week’s suffer- 
ing was gone where she might have 
c sles ir intelligence of Sandy, to which 
all the knowledge of this world 
would have been no more than the 
discordant words of an unknown 
tongue. 

There could have been no time to 
write for Sandy, even had the mi- 
nister and Jess known where he was 
to be found, and Mrs. Stewart had 
not asked for her son. No imme- 
diate danger had been anticipated 
by the doctor, or apprehended by 
the patient and her relations, until 
within a few hours of her death, 
and then speech and in part con- 
sciousness had failed her. Unless the 
look of the eyes, which, heavy with 
their last long slumber, roused 
themselves to search round the 
room, once and again, referred to 
the absence of Sandy, Mrs. Stewart 
passed away with her love, perhaps 
like most great love, silent. 

But when all was over, Jess 
thought with a breaking heart of 
the ignorance of him who had most 
cause to mourn, and of his place 
filled by others less entitled to 
be there on the day when the wife 
and mother was borne to her grave 
beside her baby who had passed 
from her mother’s bosom to the 
bosom of the second mother of us 
all, the earth, who, if she had lived, 
would have been an older woman 
than Jess ; and beside the old divines 
who had filled the minister’s pulpit, 
and their faithful wives, of centuries 
back, in the grassy kirkyard within 
sight of the windows of her old 
home, where a stormy wind might 
varry the leaves from her garden 
and scatter them on the mound. 
That mound,whether white with May 
gowans or December snows, would 
never be out of the minister’s and 
Jess’s minds, and near it dis- 
tance-divided families and former 
neighbours would still meet and ‘ be 
glad to have their crack in the 
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kirkyard,’ and not forget to say 
softly in her praise what a fine 
gentlewoman the minister’s wife 
had been, and how the minister, 
poor man, would miss her. 

If Adam Spottiswoode had been 
at Birkholm, Jess might have ap- 
plied to him in her desperation to 
learn if he had heard anything of 
Sandy, and to beg of him to inter- 
cede with her father for his son. But 
Birkholm was absent at the moors, 
and Jess had respect for her father’s 
affliction, and would not torture him 
tonoend. Therefore Mr. Stewart 
and Jess bore the brunt of that dark 
day—the darker that it was in the 
height of summer, the prime and 
pride of the year—alone, but for 
sorrowing neighbours and depen- 
dents. 

When Mr. Stewart returned to 
the manse after the funeral party 
was dispersed, and retired to his 
room, Jess could not intrude on 
him. It was the room to which he 
had brought her a bride, and she 
had died in it. It was her room 
now while his time of the manse 
lasted, though she had vacated it 
humbly during her life. Jess had 
too much fellow-feeling with her 
father not to divine that no hand 
but his own would be suffered to 
dispose of its mistress’s little shawl 
and cap, which in the hurry of her 
last illness had been put on the 
side-table among his books. He 
would see them there, sitting in the 
gloaming at his meditations, and 
half believe that her light foot—at 
her feeblest it was a light one— 
would be heard again on the thres- 
hold, and her fair faded face, which 
had been to him as none other but 
Sandy’s, would look in upon him, 
smiling,while she asked some simple 
kind question—Why was he sitting 
without a light? Was he sure he 
had shifted his feet on coming in 
from christening the bairn at the 
Cotton Bog? Was he ready to ask 
a blessing on the sowens for supper ? 
Jess had her own sorrows, but they 
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were a little lightened when, the 
long afternoon over, her father re- 
entered, the sleeves of his coat look- 
ing conspicuous in their white cuffs, 
with which she would grow so 
familiar that they would seem more 
than any other details of his dress— 
white neckcloth and black vest—a 
part of the man, as he would come 
to her every second day and stand 
patiently while she removed and 
replaced them for him. 

The minister wanted his tea, and 
tried to speak on indifferent sub- 
jects—on the long drought and the 
burned-up pasture—but stopped 
abruptly because he could not put 
back the thought, and he knew 
that Jess shared it, that Mrs. 
Stewart not ten days ago had been 
lamenting the drought in that room, 
and had been making her arrange- 
ments to send out the servants 
every evening with their hooks to 
cut grass at the ditch-sides, and 
bring back their aprons full of a 
fresh green supper for her beasts. 

He walked to the window and 
looked out beyond the flowery gar- 
den, where the evening wind 
soughed sadly in the grass of the 
kirkyard. Then he turned and said 
emphatically, ‘Our wound is deep, 
though we need not let it be seen. 
But, Jess, it is not by a gloomy 
token like that that she would like 
us to mind her; not that it is not 
good in its way—everything is good 
or changed to good, even parting 
and death, when they are but a 
stage to meeting and everlasting 
life. But, Jess, we must take care 
of her beasts and birds and flowers, 
that they may never miss her as 
we shall do, always (though we 
troubled the last of her days with 
our discord). We must keep up 
her habits, that every day may have 
its trace of her.’ He went on speak- 
ing with unusual openness for a 
strong, reserved man, on the sweet 
and winning morning light which 
had lingered with his wife and 
Jess’s mother amidst the dust and 
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clouds of the heat of the day; on her 
love of animals and plants, quaint 
books, plaintive old songs, primitive 
sayings; her walks to the Kames 
to see the sun set; her reveries 
looking into the blazing coals on 
the winter hearth. And Jess knew 


she was her father’s trusted friend, 
and that he saw in her one who 
comprehended and shared his life- 
long loss and sorrow. 


CHAPTER III. 

CHE PICTURE. 

For some time after her mother’s 
death, Jess was thrilled with a 
nervous expectation that Sandy 
would ‘cast up,’ as she expressed 
it, in the gloaming or the dawning, 
any day, to take his part in their 
mourning. The newsof his mother’s 
death would reach him through 
friends or the announcement in the 
newspapers. Butas months passed, 
Jess was forced to renounce the ex- 
pectation, and submit to the ob- 
scurity which hung over Sandy. 

The minister and Jess lived to- 
gether in strict seclusion, until the 
sharp edge was worn off their 
sorrow ; and then the minister had 
grown a quiet, absorbed, grey 
student, whom Jess could only wile 
from his household gods—the books 
—for the benefit of his health, by 
ingenious stratagems and unremit- 
ting pains. And Jess was a fine- 
looking, composed woman, with the 
eye and the hand of a mother, and 
the carriage of a duchess. 

It was summer again at Cloven- 
ford, and the whole place and people 
were pervaded with a grave, shaded, 
softened brightness, not wanting in 
flashes of mirth, relieving what was 
pensive in domestic life—for both 
Jess and the minister possessed the 
composite quality of humour, and not 
only raised the laugh in others, but 
were subject themselves to sudden 
ringing peals of laughter; the 
wisdom being as old and common 
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as sin and misery, which the wit of 
Grizel Baillie set in one memorable 
line— 


‘Werena my heart licht I would dee. 


The month of May, with its lilac 
—lily-oak they called it at Cloven- 
ford—and hawthorn, was about its 
close, and the General Assembly of 
the Kirk of Scotland was about to 
conclude for the season its time- 
honoured, pious, benevolent, viru- 
lent squabbles. 

The minister of Clovenford was 
not a member this year, but he took 
it into his head late one ev ening 
that he would like to be present at 
a certain debate next night, and, 
with constitutional rapidity, fixed 
that he would go to Edinburgh next 
morning by the early coach which 
passed through Woodend, take Jess 
with him for a treat, be present in 
the gallery of the Assembly, spend 
what was left of the night at Jess’s 
Aunt Peggy’s,and return bythe late 
coach the next night to Clovenford ; 
‘for there will be nobody sitting up 
for us at home,’ he put’in, with an 
involuntary touch of pathos, when 
he found how easy the scheme was. 
Butthe minister had not been in such 
good spirits for a long time, and it 
was with something of his old ani- 
mation that he entered into the 
details, congratulated Jess that she 
would have an opportunity of seeing 
the Lord High Commissioner, and 
graphically detailed the marks by 
which she might distinguish the 
leaders of the kirk. 

Jess was glad that her father 
should feel able for the excursion, 
and soberly pleased with it on her 
own account. She had been in 


’ Edinburgh just once before, and had 


seen the Castle, Holyrood, Princes 
Street, George Street, and St. An- 
drew’s Square already. Two days 
in Edinburgh were of such rarity 
and importance that few country- 
women of her circle attained them 
more than once in their lives, and 
then it was on such momentous oc- 
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casions as the celebration of their 
marriages in the capital, or the 
scarcely less serious step of going 
with bridegrooms, mothers, and ma- 
tronly friends, to buy their ‘ mar- 
riage things’ out of metropolitan 
shops, gloriously combining love 
and adventure, pleasure and profit. 
Jess, though far behind in other 
respects, felt a little elated at the 
double feat 

The minister and Jess were on 
foot by five o’clock next morning ; 
found even the end of May rather 
‘aw on the top of a coach at that 
early hour; spent the greater part 
of the day on the road, indefatigably 
enjoying the scenery, and sheltering 
themselves under cloak and mantle 
froma pelting showers; alighting and 

wallowing slices of salt beef from 
ala rounds, glassfuls of sherry 
and tumblerfuls of porter, leisurely, 
while the coach was changing 
horses in the inn yards of country 
towns ; and, after inquisitively scru- 
tinising and formally addressing 
fellow-travellers, ending by estab- 
lishing fast friendships with them be- 
fore the coach and its burden rolled 
up the High Street of that Auld 
Reekie which, whether in ancient or 
modern guise, is one of the most 
picturesque of cities. 

The journey, which occupies so 
large an amount of old travellers’ 
narratives, safely and creditably 
performed, the rest of the play re- 
mained to be played out. 

Aunt Peggy received her un- 
expected visitors with a cordial re- 
collection of summer weeks spent 
by her and her old maiden servant 
in country quarters at Clovenford, 
and attended them to the Assembly, 
where the minister procured the 
party’s admission. And Jess saw his 
Grace the Commissioner ; was duly 
impressed by his throne ; heard, 
with all the interest a minister's 
daughter ought to feel, the question 
of ‘teinds’ amply discussed ; and 
just as her high head, with its 
gipsy bonnet, was beginning to nod 
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in a manner the most undignified 
and unlike Jess, and when she was 
thinking she could not keep her 
eyes open amoment longer, though 
the Commissioner asked it of her as 
a personal favour, or threatened to 
turn her out by his usher if he 
caught her napping, the vote was 
taken. and Jess was released, to 
repair to Aunt Peggy’s and her bed, 

The next morning the minister 
and Jess were abroad betimes, while 
Aunt Peggy gave herself w holly to 
solemn preparations for the mid- 
day dinner. The walk was for Jess’s 
pleasure, that she might see again 
the more remote rugged lion couch- 
ant, Arthur’s Seat, and the nearer, 
smooth, polished, glittering lions, the 
shops and the passengers. Among 
the fellow-passengers of Jess and 
the minister, while there were some 
women who ridiculed the country 
cut of Jess’s black silk pelisse, there 
was more than one man who turned 

look after the pair, and remark 
what a noble-looking lass that was 
with the grey, stout, old black 
coat. 

The minister had fully discharged 
his obligations as a cicerone. He 
had pointed out the ‘White Hart,’ 
at which Dr. Johnson alighted 
on his way to his tour in the He- 
brides ; the bookseller’s shop where 
Robbie Burns, in boots and tops, 
with a riding-whip dangling over 
his arm, once corrected proof-sheets 
of his songs; Richardson’s, fre- 
quented by young Mr. Scott, the 
author of the poem of Marmion; 
the houses of Professors Dugald 
Stewartand Sir John Hall—Captain 
Basil, the great traveller's father; 
and the F lesh Market Close, where 
the best beefsteaks in the kingdom 
were to be eaten. And Jess had 
wondered, but found it impos- 
sible to ask, whether they were near 
the street where she remembered 
Sandy’s lodgings had been, and 
where it was just within nature he 
might be. 

‘Father,’ 


said Jess, suddenly, with 
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a rush of colour into her face, ‘I 
would like to go in here.’ 

Mr. Stewart and Jess had been 
proceeding on the plan of a fair 
division of labour and recreation. 
The minister’s part performed, he 
had been walking along abstracted- 
ly, only waking up occasionally at 
the distant glimpse of a book-stall, 
where Jess stood quietly beside him, 
as he stood quietly beside Jess when 
the attraction was a linendraper’s 
or a jeweller’s window. 

The minister had inquired of Jess 
whether she wanted anything, and 
Jess, after a few modest purchases, 
had answered in the negative ; but 
he supposed now she had met with an 
irresistible temptation, or recalled a 
forgotten commission. He followed 
her into the entrance of what looked 
more like a museum than a shop, 
and yielded up his stick, not without 
an inclination to resist the demand, 
toa porter, while Jess was hurriedly 
getting two tickets. 

The minister stopped short in the 


doorway of another room, aggrieved 
and ireful; but he had never turned 
back in his life—never refused to 
face an annoyance or a difliculty— 


and his hesitation terminated in 
his marching sulkily at the heels of 
Jess into one of the Royal Society’s 
earliest exhibitions. 

The minister and Jess entered 
into no explanation and offered no 
comment as they walked slowly up 
the room, literally dazzled by the 
display on the walls. However 
connoisseurs might have disdained 
the crude attempts of Wilkie, Allan, 
and Thomson, they were marvels to 
the country-folk, who were only 
acquainted with the simpering or 
scowling representations of ladies, 
like full-blown roses in their own 
persons, clasping rose-buds between 
their fingers and thumbs, and gen- 
tlemen with fierce tops of hair 
breakine the seals of letters’ with 
as much cruel satisfaction as if they 
had been crushing beetles. But all 
at once both Jess and the minister’s 
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eyes were fixed, while their feet 
were drawn to a picture some yards 
in advance of them, which they 
could distinguish through the scanty 
sprinkling of visitors at that hour 
in the room. 

It was not one of the classic 
pieces, which were the stock pieces 
there, nor of the battle-fields, nor 
of the landscapes, but a little family 
group which was strangely well 
known to them. They had seen the 
round table, the straight-backed 
chairs, the very ivory netting-box, 
many a time before; and even these 
dumb pieces of furniture, so far 
from home, awoke a thousand asso- 
ciations. 

Then what of the figures, with 
living eyes looking out at them ? 
The elderly man putting down his 
book to ponder its contents; the 
young man with his face half hidden 
by his hand, as if weary or sad; 
the girl entering the room on some 
household errand; and she was 
there, sitting in the centre of them 
as she would sit no more, looking 
not as she had looked when she 
was passing away, not as Mr. Stew- 
art with a backward bound of his 
memory had been given to see her 
lately, the innocent, ingenuous, 
lovely girl who had come to the 
manse of Clovenford, bringing with 
her sunshine, poetry, and the first 
tremulous dewy bloom of life, but 
Sandy and Jess’s mother, whose 
presence, weak woman as she was, 
had been like a shelter and a stay, 
full of the security and serenity of 
experience, the sweetness of house- 
hold content. 

The drawing might be faulty, the 
colouring streaky, but there again 
was the family—those of them who 
were still going about the streets, 
and one who on this earth was 
not. It was a God-given faculty 
and a loving heart which thus re- 
produced and preserved the past. 

The minister and Jess stood as if 
spell-bound among the unheeding 
spectators, and gazed at the image 
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of what they had lost as if it had 
been given back to them, with in- 
expressible longing; when, at a 
start from Jess, the minister turned 
round and saw his wife’s dead face 
in Sandy’s living one, gazing at 
them in agitation, as they were 
gazing at the picture. He was in 
mourning like themselves, but ex- 
cept that he looked older, his brown 
hair darker, and that his blue eyes 
were dimmed for the moment, he 
was not altered—had as much the 
air of a gentleman as ever, and had 
emerged from a knot of gentlemen 
who were making the circuit of the 
room and an examination of the 
pictures with the ease and free- 
masonry of privileged, professional 
frequenters of the place. 

Jess scarcely noticed this at first. 
Her heart leaped to greet her bro- 
ther, and at the same time she was 
terrified lest her father should think 
there had been an appointment per- 
haps through Aunt Peggy, and that 
she had deliberately betrayed him 
into a meeting with his son ; whereas 
Jess had known nothing even of 
the picture, had been as much 
struck by the sight of it as the 
minister, and had only entered the 
exhibition on the impulse of the 
moment when she read its name, 


determined to pay that mark of 


respect to Sandy, and with what 
lurking notion of establishing. a 
communication or provoking an en- 
counter between them she had not 
dared to tell herself. 

Jess was in dread of how the 
minister would behave to Sandy; 
she might have known her father 
better, in his sound sense and old- 
fashioned code of politeness. 

‘ How are you, Sandy ?’ the minis- 
ter asked, holding out his hand to 
his son as if nothing had happened. 

Sandy was a great deal more put 
out as he took the offered hand and 
shook it, and said in a breath—‘ I 
am glad to see you looking so well, 
father; and, Jess, when did you 
come to town ?’ 
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Mr. Stewart satisfied his son’s 
curiosity with a word, and then it 
was in entire keeping with the man 
that his next words were in indig- 
nant reprobation : 

‘Sandy, how dared you make 
your family a gazing-stock on the 
walls of a public exhibition without 
even asking their leave ?’ 

‘I did not think you would dis- 
like it so much, sir,’ stammered 
Sandy. ‘ There are many portraits 
here. I have not put the names, 
and I did not fancy the original 
would be generally recognised. 
The picture is sold to a friend.’ 

‘Sold!’ exclaimed Mr. Stewart, 
with a great increase of anger anda 
quaver of consternation in his voice; 
‘how could you do such a thing ? 
Who is the buyer ?’ 

‘I meant to take a copy, as I 
could not afford to keep what I 
believe is the best thing I have 
done, though I have sold some other 
subjects readily enough since my 
return. I dare say I should have 
altered this had not the buyer been 
an old friend. He bought it at my 
own price the first morning he saw 
it,’ Sandy expatiated, with pardon- 
able pride. ‘He should be a judge 
of the likenesses, when he is one of 
your own parishioners. He was 
here to-day, and yonder he is find- 
ing you out—Birkholm.’ 

Misfortunes do not come alone, nor 
do old friends meet singly. Adam 
Spottiswoode was delighted to come 
in this manner upon the Stewarts 
and share the pledge of reconcilia- 
tion which the group implied—to 
take it boldly as an omen of 
other alliances. For Birkholm still 
hankered after Jess with an inex- 
tinguishable hankering, which was 
beginning to deepen into the glow 
of true love. In all his experience 
of life for the last year or two, he 
had seen nobody yet to come up to 
Jess Stewart. 

People from the same parish of 
Clovenford, the Stewarts and the 
laird, encountering each other in 
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the wilderness of a city, were like 
one family already, and the laird 
improved the occasion by attaching 
himself assiduously to the Stewarts, 
as he would not have had the con- 
fidence to do in the Den of Birk- 
holm, acting on the principle that 
it would be disrespectful to his 
minister not to join his ranks when 
they turned up in a public place 
among strangers, and that in these 
circumstances he had as good a 
right to investigate narr owly when 
the rainister and Jess had come, 
where they were staying, and when 
they were going home, as if he were 
as minutely acquainted with the daily 
routine of their lives when he was 
at Birkholm and they at Cloven- 
ford. And without doubt Birk- 
holm’s comely, manly, gentleman- 
like presence was like a ‘kind, 
kenned face” to the minister and 
Jess in Edinburgh, however lightly 
they might regard it in their parish. 
Jess opened her eyes a little at his 
attention, but she did not repulse 


him, and the minister only stagger- 


ed him for a moment. 

‘Birkholm, you'll give upthat pic- 
ture; it is mine by a double right?’ 

The next instant Birkhohn was 
eagerly assuring the minister,— 
‘It is yours, Mr. Stewart; do not 
say another word about it,’ and 
accrediting with a throb of triumph 
that he had earned the minister’s 
gratitude. 

T hepicture w as not Mr. Stewart's, 
however, in the sense which Birk- 
holm intended at first. The minister 


would pay him back every pound of 


his money for it, though it should 
stint his small purse ; and the laird 
had the wit to see, soon, that if he 
would stand well with the high- 
spirited old man, he must refrain 
from offering him a gift of his wife 
and children’s portraits (as for the 
minister’s own, the minister might 
not have minded that). Until Birk- 
holm had a title to be painted on 
the same canvas, he had better be 
modest in his favours. 
VOL, LXXIII.—NO. CCCCXXXY. 
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Mr. Stewart took another linger- 
ing look at the picture after it was 
his own, andexamined Sandy strictly 
on its removal and packing, a little 
nettled that it was at the service of 
the Academy for a week or two 
longer. Afterwards the minister 
made the rest of the round of the 
room on Sandy’s arm, freely avail- 
ing himself of his son’s information 
and making pertinent remarks, 
which were honourable to the 
shrewd criticism of an old preju- 
diced-ignoramus. 

Before a picture of ‘John Knox 
Preaching to the Regent,’ not with- 
out corresponding fire in the hand- 
ling, Mr. Stewart stood still again, 
and commended it warmly. He fin- 
ished by a more personal admission, 
worthy of the minister, a half-smile 
pl aying over his powerful features : 

‘Sandy, your art is far below the 
cure of souls, yet I own there is 
something in it, after all. But it 
was your mother’s face that beat 
me.’ 

Birkholm accompanied Jess, and 
saw no necessity for concealing from 
her what had been his intention re- 
garding the picture; and Jess was 
not offended, but thanked him softly 
even when he spoke of a copy, 
and his project of hanging it op- 
posite the pictures of his father and 
mother in the dining-room at Birk- 
holm. And if that was not a broad 
hint, the laird did not know what 
was, 

Jess was so happy—and humble 
in her happiness—that she could 
not find it in her heart to contra- 
dict Birkholm; and the young laird, 
not being at all used to his own 
way with Jess Stewart, and find- 
ing it intoxicating, went on at 
a co pace. But first he had the 

race to tell her how well Sandy 
was spoken of among artists, of 
what promise he was held, and to 
point out some of Sandy’s friends 
who were not like the portrait 
painters Jess had seen at Woodend ; 
and to say the picture of the family 
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had excited a sensation, and that if 
Jess and the minister were doubly 
recognised as two of the originals, 
and as the sister and the father of 
the artist, they would have to bear 
some staring for Sandy’s sake. Here 
Jess’s credulity broke down. This 
statement was more than she could 
swallow, though she had been de- 
vouringe the rest—the notion that 
though Sandy should be the great- 
est painter in the land, the minister 
would be pointed at as Sandy’s 
father ! 

Next, Birkholm’s tongue wagged 
wildly on his own affairs. There 
was word of his sister Effie’s mar- 
riage—indeed, he might say it was as 
good as settled—with one of the 
Edinburgh writers; and Betsy’s 
captain was with his ship, and 
Betsy, who was not sailing with 
him on_ his present station, was 
delicate, and wanted Nancy to keep 
her company in her lodgings at an 
English seaport, and he would be 
left all by himself at Birkholm. 
It seemed he thought no shame of 


appealing to the charity of a 


friend, and arrived speedily at 
direct insinuations that Jess might 
visit Edinburgh again with him and 
the minister in a month or two— 
after harvest and before the hunting 
season—or even might make the 
present visit serve two purposes, as, 
where people were of one mind, the 
sooner ‘these things’ were done the 
better. 

Jess was forced to interpose and 
put a check on the honest, gallant 
laird, lest he should come to the 
point of affronting her by pro- 
posing plainly that her stay in town 
should extend over the Sabbath, and 
then there would be time to send 
word to the session clerk and pre- 
centor of Clovenford to have their 
names cried in the kirk, and the 
minister would celebrate the cerc- 
mony on the Monday, without the 
trouble of wedding clothes or wed- 
ding guests, or ‘riding the broose.’ 
‘These things,’ as the laird called 
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them with agreeable, self-conscious 
vagueness, were thus performed 
frequently. 

The world had awakened. to per- 
ceive a want of delicacy in the old 
ostentatious parade and riotous re- 
joicings at marriages, and had run 
into the opposite extreme by encou- 
raging couples to steal off and be mar- 
ried in secret—fine ladies at Rich- 
mond, their maids at Chelsea. Half 
of Jess’sacquaintances quitted their 
homes, not in the accomplishment 
of elopements, but with the full con- 
sent of friends and relatives, and 
posted in the all but universal white 
gowns and yellow buckskins, afford- 
ing no clue to their design, to Edin- 
burgh or some other large town, to 
be married in the privacy of a 
crowd. 

But Jess Stewart was not so 
minded. If Birkholm had pene- 
trated her secret, she had arrived 
at her conclusion with the swiftness 
of lightning, while mechanically re- 
viewing the specimens of early 
Scotch art in the Exhibition. Wo- 
men are seldom at fault when 
they stumble unawares on the lead- 
ing transaction of their lives—they 
have rehearsed it too often in 
imagination—and women like Jess 
Stewart, never. 

‘I shall not be back in Edinburgh 
till thespring,’ said Jess, composedly, 
glancing at her black silk pelisse ; 
*Ithink my Aunt Peggy wants me 
over at that time,’ she added, with 
the duplicity which even a woman 
like Jess could not resist being 
guilty of, in the strait. Had she 
been clear as crystal in this as in 
other matters, she would farther 
have comforted the laird; ‘and 
then, Birkholm, after I have ac- 
customed my father to the thought 
of not seeing me every day in my 
mother’s place, and have made every 
provision for his comfort, we will be 
wed—but [think ona bonnie April 
afternoon, in the Clovenford dining- 
room, where the sound of the 
healths and the cheering will reach 
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to the kirkyard, as far as my mo- 
ther’s grave. You and me have 
spirit enough not to be feared at 
the ringing and firing; we would 
rather give the folk the play.’ As to 
Birkholm, he took the comfort for 
granted, and did not need it ex- 
pressed in words. 

Birkholm dined with the family at 
Aunt Peggy’s on the dainty ear Iv 
lamb and the mythically -sounding 
forced potatoes and strawberries— 
the stereotyped luxuries of the As- 
sembly weeks in Edinburgh. Aunt 
Peggy, that estimable and conve- 
nient kinswoman, though she had 
never been in the same room with 
the laird and her niece before, her 
eyes probably opened by her hospi- 
tality and its good cheer, followed 
Jess when she retired to prepare 
for her homeward journey, and 
folded her in her arms as soon as 
they were in the best bedroom ; 
called her a fine lass, who had done 
her duty by father and mother 
and brother, and enthusiastically 
reward. For Aunt 


predicted her 
Peggy’s part, she had always pro- 
mised that she would give Jess her 
tea china, and she would take care 
that Jess had a set which would not 


disgrace the brass-mounted tea- 
table of old Lady Birkholm. She 
would not say but, all things con- 
sidered, Jess might not count on her 
tea trays forbye. 

Jess and the minister hied home 
to Clovenford, well supported. 
They had the willing convoy of 
both the young men—Sandy to re- 
main for a month’s holidays. He 
was to inaugurate his picture, and 
be a witness to all the parish coming 
to see and admire it, and to the 
minister never tired of showing it 
off till he succeeded in discovering 
subtle touches which the painter had 
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never laid on. ‘ My hand is closed on 
my spectacles. Jess is bringing in the 
eggs. She is copying a leaf from her 
rose-tree in her work. She had the 
first China rose in Clovenford, and 
she was very ingenious. It is from 
his mother he takes his talent.’ 

But beforehand, when Mr. Stew- 
art and the young people returned 
late in the summer night to Cloven- 
ford, and the latter delayed for a 
moment at the manse gate to take 
leave of Birkholm and enter into an 
appointment with him for the next 
day, the minister walked up the 
garden path alone to the door. ‘ It 
is all dark,’ he thought, looking up 
in the purple gloom at the quiet 
little house and the neighbouring 
kirk and kirkyard, on which the 
morning would soon dawn in mid- 
summer gladness, ‘ where her light 
should have shone, and she would 
have liked well to have seen the two 
lads and the lass come home, and to 
have got her picture byher son’s hand, 
though she had behoved to admit for 
once that I had been in the wrong. 
But who says she’s blind ? She has 
gone where faith is sight, and 
where they know the end. from 
the beginning, and she has her 
share of the knowledge. I war- 
rant she sees farther than any of us 
—to having us all round her again, 
and her, bonnie Jean Clephane, re- 
stored to immortal youth. I cannot 
rightly understand how the lass 
and the wife and mother can be 
one and the same; but I am sure it 
shall be, and that will be perfection. 
And oh! Jean, woman, when I’ve 
sorted and settled the hairns, and 
done something more for my 
Master, I will be blythe to go home 
to my old friend and my young 
wife.’ 
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TTWHE = conversation at Holland 

House turning on the custom, 
exclusively English, for the ladies 
to leave the dinner-table before the 
gentlemen, Talleyrand remarked to 
Lord Aberdeen that this custom had 
exercised an important influence on 
our national character, by giving 
the men an opportunity of discuss- 
ing political questions and making 
them less frivolous. Warming with 
the subject—if he could be said to 
warm with anything—he went on 
to trace the success of our repre- 
sentative institutions and our habits 
of self-government to this pecu- 
liarity. Lady Holland stoutly con- 
tended that, in French and other 
foreign society, where the practice 
was unknown, the women rose to 
the male level instead of dragging 
the men down to the female; to 
which the ready answer was that 
the male level was there lower, and 
that, if French women talked better 
politics, French men (speaking 
generally) talked worse. 

If, however, the occasional separa- 
tion of the sexes for conversational 
or social purposes has any tendency 
of the sort—if it really braces or 
expands the masculine mind—the 
establishment and multiplication of 
clubs must have contributed far 
more to the growth of our free 
constitution than the etiquette of 
the dinner-table. Thanks to these, 
Englishmen have enjoyed for cen- 
turies the proud privilege of throw- 
ing off domestic cares and discussing 
manly topics apart from the dis- 
tracting and enervating—or, as 
many would say, enlivening and 
refining—influence of woman; and 
they are still immeasurably ahead 
of the foremost of their conti- 
nental imitators in this respect. An 
able writer, M. Alphonse Esquiros, 


* Club Life of London. 


By John Timbs, F.S.A. 


in an article in the Revue des 
Deur Mondes on English Clubs, 
doubts whether they can ever be 
completely acclimatised in France. 
There are more clubs in London 
than in all the other European 
capitals put together; they are in- 
creasing annually, both in town and 
country, at an accelerated ratio; and 
they are obviously paving the way 
for changes in manners which it 
will be well for the historian and 
moralist to note. 

We therefore hail with pleasure 
the recent publication of the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Timbs, entitled Club 
Life of London. We could have 
better spared a better book. It isa 
very useful, nay, valuable compila- 
tion; yet it is composed on princi- 
ples which reflect a limited degree 
of honour on the compiler. Mr. 
Timbs bears the same relation to 
bolder plagiarists that the broom- 
maker who only stole his materials 
bore to the broom-maker who stole 
his brooms ready-made; but he 
makes no scruple of carrying off 
bodily one carefully-polished anec- 
dote or paragraph after another, and 
reprinting them without the sem- 
blance of acknowledgment. A 
noble author who was brought to 
trial in the lively columns of our 
agreeable contemporary, Punch, for 
making equally freewith the authors 
of Waverley and Pelham, pleaded 
that the marks of quotation had 
been omitted by the printer. The 
plea was overruled, and his lordship 
was condemned to four months’ hard 
reading of the Morning Herald; on 
hearing which dreadful sentence, 
adds Punch, the prisoner fainted 
away. Unless Mr. Timbs can es- 
tablish a similar plea, he would be 
let off cheaply with four months’ 
hard reading of Proverbial Philo- 
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sophy, which, by imbuing him with 
the sound commonplace morality of 
the spelling-book, might serve the 
double purpose of a penalty and a 
reformatory. 

We allude particularly to such 
instances as the Ude anecdote 
(vol. i. p. 284), or that of Hook 
and the gin punch (vol. i. p. 28); 
and as for stories served (to 
borrow Mr. Sneer’s simile) as 
gypsies serve stolen children—dis- 
figure them to make them pass for 
their own-—they are numberless. 
He has nearly cleaned out the able 
article ~ Clubs in the National 
Review (No. 8), as well as The 
Clubs 4 a mdon, &® work in two 
volumes which appeared in 1828; 
and he is more deeply indebted 
than he cares to allow to Mr. Peter 
Cunningham’s Handbook of Lon- 
and that gentleman’s useful 
edition of Waulpole’s Letters. We 
have almost uniformly observed 
that, whenever he acknowledges 
an obligation to a writer, he takes 


don, 


twice or thrice as mach without 


acknowledgment. 


‘ Aweel, eat your fill,’ exclaimed 


Meg Mer ilies ; ; ‘but an’ ye kenn’d 
how it was gotten, ye may be 
wadna like it sae weel.’ Dominie 
Sampson’s spoon dropped in the 
act of conveying its load to his 
mouth. ‘The folk that are to eat 
that dinner thought little of your 
game laws.’ ‘ Is that all?’ thought 
Sampson, resuming his spoon and 
shovelling away manfully ; ‘I will 
not lack my food upon that argu- 
ment.’ So say we, should it be 
objected that the collectors of the 
materials we employ thought little 
of the laws against literary poach- 
ing. We will not lack our critical 
or intellectual aliment upon that 
argument ; and freely availing our- 
selves of their industry and re- 
search, we will endeavour to sketch 
the origin, history, and present 
state of the associations in ques- 
tion, which it is necessary, in the 
first instance, to distinguish from 
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those to which the term, club, has 
been indiscriminately and, we think, 
improperly applied. There are 
traces of clubs, as we are remind- 
ed by the Spectator, amongst the 
ancients ; indeed, in a_ certain 
sense, they may ‘be regarded as 
coeval with civilisation ; but we 
shall have quite enough to do 
if we confine ourselves to the 
moderns. 

The etymology, which is doubt- 
ful, affords little aid. Mr. Carlyle 
(History of Frederick the Great) 
takes for granted that it may be 
found in Geliihde, the vow of an 
Order, which ‘passed to us in 
a singularly dwindled condition.’ 
Dr. Johnson, following Skinner, 
derives it from the Anglo-Saxon 
word cleofan, to cleave, “from the 
division of the re ckoning, and de- 
fines it to be ‘an assembly of good 
fellows, meeting under certain con- 
ditions.’ The expression ‘ good fel- 
lows’ shows that he had unions for 
social purposes in his mind; and 
here Addison, in the Spectator, 
agrees with him: ‘Our modern 
celebrated clubs are founded upon 
eating and drinking, which are 
points wherein most men agree, 
and in which the learned and the 
illiterate, the dull and the airy, the 
philosopher and the buffoon, can 
all of them bear a part. The Kit- 
cat itself is said to have taken its 
original from a mutton-pie. The 
Beef-steak and October Clubs are 
neither of them averse to eating 
and drinking, if we may form 
a judgment of them from their 
respective titles. ; 

‘When men,’ he continues, ‘are 
thus knit together by a love of 
society, not a spirit of faction, and 
do not meet to censure or annoy 
those that are absent, but to enjoy 
one another—when they are thus 
combined for their own improve- 
ment, or for the good of others, or 
at least to relax themselves from 
the business of the day, by an in- 
nocent and cheerful conversation, 
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there may be something very use- 
ful in these little institutions and 
establishments.’ 

We shall therefore lay out of the 
account all such 
confraternities 


associations or 
as debating clubs, 
cricket clubs, rowing clubs, chess 
clubs, and others, in which the 
social purpose is altogether subordi- 
nate to that denoted by the name. 
But we cannot confine ourselves to 
those which have, or have had, 

fixed local 
ancient date began by being held 
in places of public entertainment 
at stated intervals; and for this 
reason it may be doubted whether 
Mr. Timbs has acted judiciously in 
separating the annals of taverns 
and cofiee-houses (to which he has 
devoted his second volume ) from 
those of clubs ; so inextricably are 
they blended, and so frequently 


does the sole or chief notoriety of 


the tavern or coffee-house depend 
on the club-meetines of which it 


was the scene. We may observe 


in passing that the French habit of 


dining at an eating-house cannot 
be dated farther back than 1770, 
when the first Paris restaurant was 
set up; and Boswell (1776) records : 
‘We dined at an excellent inn in 
Cheapside, where he (Johnson) 
expatiated on the felicity of Eng- 
land in its taverns and inns, and 
triumphed over the French for not 
having, in any perfection, the tavern 
life.’ 

The Mermaid Club is the first 
on Mr. Timbs’ list which merits 
attention; and his best exertions 
have been unavailable to settle 
the most material doubts regard- 
ing it. A couplet in Ben Jonson 
runs : 


At Bread Street's Mermaid having 
and merry, 
Proposed to go to Holborn in a wherry. 


dined, 


This is assumed to fix the club in 
Bread Street, although how the 
poet went from Bread Street, Cheap- 
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side, to Holborn in a wherry passes 
our comprehension. In a note on 
this couplet, Gifford states that 
‘About this time [1603] Jonson 
probably began to acquire that turn 
for conviviality for which he was 
afterwards noted. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, previously to his unfortunate 
engagement’ with the wretched 
Cobham and others, had instituted 
a meeting of beaux-esprits at the 
Mermaid, a_ celebrated 
in Friday Street. Of this club, 
which combined more talent and 
genius than ever met together be- 
fore or since, our author was a 
member: and here for many years 
he regularly repaired, with Shak- 
speare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, 
Cotton, Carew, Martin, Donne, and 
many others, whose names, 
at this distant period, call 
mingled feeling of 
respect.’ 

Gifford’s good faith in this matter 
was rudely assailed, and he 


tavern 


even 
up a 


reverence and 


has 


been accused of inventing the club. 
A writer in the Atheneum (quoted 


by Mr. Timbs) says: ‘The origin 
ot the common tale of Raleigh 
founding the Mermaid Club has 
not been traced. Is it older than 
Gifford ¥’ ‘Prove to us 
that Raleigh founded the Mermaid 
Club, that the wits attended it 
under his presidency, and you will 
have made a real contribution to 
our knowledge of Shakspeare’s time, 
even if you fail to show that. our 
poet was of that club.’ Gifford, 
who quotes no authority, is open 
to the suspicion of having drawn 
upon his imagination for his facts ; as 
Fuller may perhs aps have done for 
his impressions and reminiscences, 
when he speaks of the wit-combats 
between Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson, although indeed it easily 
may have been as Fuller 
for Jonson was but ten 
younger than Shakspeare, 
knew him intimately. 
however, was duly 


says, 
years 
and 
Beaumont, 
qualitied to 
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speak, and he speaks plainly 

enough in his poetical address to 

Jonson :— 

Methinks the little wit I had is lost 

Since I saw you; for wit is like a rest 

Held up at tennis, which men do the best 

With the best gamesters: what things have 
we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! 


Of Ben Jonson’s connection with 
‘The Apollo Club’ there can be no 
manner of doubt, for allusions to it, 
as well as to the Devil Tavern, 
which was the seat of its sy mposia, 
abound in his writings; and in 
Prior and Montague’s Hind 
Panther Transversed, the very room 
is indicated :— 

Hence to the Devil— 
Thus to the place where Jonson sat, we 
climb, 
Leaning on the same rail that guided him. 


The rules of the club, Leges 
Conviviales, composed in Latin by 
Jonson, are preserved amongst his 
works, and Mr. Timbs has printed a 
translation of them in rhymed verse 
(34 lines), by Alexander ae 
aminor poet-of the period and : 
member of the club. They 
marked throughout by good feeling 
and good sense, although described 
by Le igh Hunt as ‘composed i in his 
usual style of elaborate and com- 
piled learning, not without a taste 
of that dictatorial self-sufficiency 
which, notwithstanding all that has 
been said by his advocates, and the 
good qualities he undoubtedly pos- 


and 


are 


sessed, forms an indelible part of 


his character... The rules 


open 
quaintly :— 


Let none 
come : 
Let dunces, 
home : 
Let learned, civil, merry men 1’ invited, 
And modest too; nor le choi e ladic Ss slighted. 


but guests, or clubbers, hither 


fools, sad sordid men keep 


This is the only trace we have 
found of the admission of the fair 


sex tothe regular tavern or club 
compotations of our forefathers, 
prior to an institution of which we 


femine non répudiantur. 
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shall presently have occasion to 
speak. The original rule is : Probe 
The rule 
Insipida poemata nulla recitantur, 
is rendered : — 

Insipid poems let no man rehearse, 

Nor any be compelled to write a verse. 


The four concluding lines contain 
excellent maxims :— 
Whoe’er shall publish what's here done or 
said, 
From our society must be banishéd : 
Let none by drinking do or suffer harm ; 
And while we stay, let us be always warm. 


A good wit combat is traditionally 
recorded in the jest-books as having 
come off at the Devil Tavern, al- 
though hardly at the club, or Ben 
would have been liable to be fined 
under his own rules for incivility. 
A country gentleman of the com- 
pany was obtrusively loquacious 
touching his lands and tenements. 
Ben, out of patience, exclaimed, 
‘What signifies to us your dirt and 
your clods ? Where you have an 
acre of land, I hi ave ten acres of wit.’ 

‘ Have you so,’ retorted the country- 
man, ‘ good Mr. Wiseacre ¢’ ‘ Why, 
how now, Ben,’ said one of the 
party, ‘you seem to be quite 
stung?’ ‘I never was so pricked 
by a hobnail before,’ grumbled Ben. 

The clubs of the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration were almost 
exclusively political clubs, like the 
Rota, w hich met inNew | -alaceYard; 
where round the table in a room 
every evening, as full as it could be 
crammed (says Aubrey), sat Milton 
and Marvell, Cyriac Skinner, Har- 
rington,Nev ile,and their fr iends, dis- 
cussing abstract political questions, 
and where Pepys, in 1660, ‘heard 
very good discourse in answer to 
Mr. Harr ‘ington.’ The Calves’ Head 
Club, whose early existence is 
mythical, is said to have numbered 
Milton amongst its founders. In a 
tract of 1703, entitled The Secret 
History of the Calves’ Head Club, its 


peculiar ceremonies are minutely 
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described. An axe was hung up in 
the club-room, and the bill of tare 
consisted of calves’ heads dressed 
several ways, a large pike with a 
small one in his mouth, emblematic 
of tyranny, a large cod’s head, 
representing the king, and a boar’s 
head with an apple in its mouth, 
to typify the monarch indulging in 
gluttony. After the table-cloth was 
removed, a copy of the Icon Basilike 
was produced and burnt, the anni- 
versary anthem was sung, and a 
calf-skull set as a goblet and filled 
with liquor went round. This ac- 
count, so far at least as Milton is 
concerned, has been generally dis- 
credited. But Calves’ Head Clubs 
were certainly not mere inventions 
of the enemy, and one flourished at 
Cambridge within living memory, 
by the token that the late Mackworth 
Winthrop Praed, the poet, was ac- 
cused in the House of Commons by 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton of having 
been a member of it; and the fact, 
— publicly denied by him, 
ras subsequently established _ be- 
ao dispute. 

We must pass on to the Augustan 
age of Queen Anne to find the clubs 
reassuming the social or convivial 
character, and enduring rather than 
encouraging the political tendency 
or tone: although this is also the 
period when every party, or section 
of a party, had its club. This social 
phenomenon is thus commemorated 
by the Spectator, No. 9, March 10, 
1750-11 :— 


Man is said to be a sociable animal, and, 
as an instance of it, we may that 
we take all and pretences of 
forming ourselves into those little nocturnal 
assemblies which are commonly known by 
the name of clubs. When a set of men 
find themselves agree in any particular 
though never so trivial, they establish 
themselves into a kind of fraternity, and 
meet once or twice a week, upon the account 
of such a fantastic resemblance. I know 
a considerable market town, in which there 
was a club of fat men, that did not come 
together (as you may well suppose) to 
entertain one another with sprightliness 
and wit, but to keep one another in coun- 


observe 
oceasions 
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tenance. The room where the club met 
was something of the largest, and had two 
entrances—the one bya door of a moderate 
size, and the other by a pair of folding- 
doors. If a candidate for this corpulent 
club could make his entrance through the 
first, he was looked upon as unqualified ; 
but if he stuck in the passage, and could 
not force his way through the folding- 
doors were immediately thrown open for 
his reception, and he was saluted as a 
brother. I have heard that this club, 
though it consisted but of fifteen persons, 
weighed above three ton. 

In opposition to this society, there sprung 
up another composed of scarecrows and 
skeletons, who being very meagre and en- 
vious, did all they could to thwart the 
designs of their bulky brethren, whom they 
represented as men of dangerous prine iple . 
till at length they worked them out of the 
favour of the people, and consequently out 
of the magistracy. These factions tore 
the corporation in pieces for several years, 
till at length they came to this accommo- 
dation; that the two bailiffs of the town 
should be annually chosen out of the two 
clubs ; by whicly means the principal ma- 
gistrates are at this day coupled like rabbits, 
one fat and one lean, 

We cannot help thinking that 
Addison has been here led astray by 
his strong relish of a joke. His 
story is out of keeping with human 
nature; for there is nothing that 
persons remarkable for any physical 
defect or peculiarity dislike more 
than to be brought together in this 
fashion. The experiment was tried 
to his cost by Sir Francis Blake 
Delaval, of facetious memory, the 
baronet who hired the captain of a 
vessel in which the London out- 
voters of Berwick-upon-T weed were 
embarked, to carry them to Nor- 
way. He first asked twelve one- 
legged men to dinner; then twelve 
one-eyed men ; 


and, despite of sun- 
dry monitory symptoms, next in- 
vited a party of stammerers, who 
became outrageous before the dishes 


were well placed upon the table, 
and were with difficulty prevented 
by the waiters from flinging their 
host out of the window intothestreet. 
George the Fourth, who arrayed his 
fat person in a kilt to please the 
Scotch or gratify his own absurd 
vanity, was perceptibly mortified to 
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the quick when Sir William Curtis, 
looking like the royal double, ap- 
peared in the same costume at 
Holyrood. 

We must also set down as a 
stroke of humour the Hum-Drum 
Club, ‘made up of honest gen- 
tlemen of peaceable dispositions, 
that used to sit together, smoke 
their pipes, and say nothing till 
midnight.” We have our doubts 
touching the Duellist Club, in which 
no one was to be admitted that had 
not fought his man; and members 
took their seats according to the 
number of their slain, those who 
had only drawn blood being placed 
at a side table. This club, it is 
added, ‘ 
honour, did not continue long, most 
of the members being put to the 
sword or hanged a little after its 
institution.” Was the Spectator 
aware that no one ever was hanged 
in England for a regular duel ? 

Everyone, we admit, has heard of 
the club or confederacy of the 


Kings, for which the sole qualifica- 
tion was the surname of King; as 


well as that of the Georges, who 
qualified by their christian names, 
and met at the sign of ‘The 
George’ on St. George’s Day. 
Conceits of this kind were indulged 
without limit, and most hetero- 
geneous companies must have been 
commonly the result. There were 
also good reasons for street clubs, 
m which 
the streets met nightly :— 

I remember, upon my aaiine after 
lodgings in Ormond Street, the landlord, 
to recommend that quarter of the town, 
told me there was at that time a very 
good club in it; he also told me, upon 
further discourse with him, that two or 
three noisy country squires, who were 
settled there the year before, had con- 
siderably sunk the price of house-rent ; 
and that the elub (to prevent the like in- 
conveniences for the future) had thoughts 
of taking every house that became vacant 
into their own hands, till they had found 
a tenant for it of a sociable nature and 


good conversation. 


The condition of the streets in 


consisting only of men of 


the chief inhabitants of 
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Queen Anne’s reign was worse than 

can be imagined “by the citizens of 
any civilised community in our 
time :— 

Who has not heard the Scourers’ midnight 
fame ? 
Who has not 

name ? 


trembled at the Mohocks’ 
The Mohocks were formed into 2 
club—commemorated by the Spec- 
tator, No. 324—for the express pur- 
pose of mischief, although they 
dined together and drank them- 
selves up to the required pitch 
before sallying forth into the streets. 
They made a special study of their 
vocation, and were divided into 
classes. ‘Dancing masters’ com- 
pelled their victims to caper. The 
professors of ‘tipping the lion’ 
squeezed noses flat and gouged out 
eyes. The ‘sweaters’ formed a 
circle round their man, and each 
pricked him in the hinder quarters 
as he turned round. ‘Tumblers’ 
set women on their heads ; and Gay 
(in Trivia) mentions a still more 
startling atrocity, of which Snow- 
hill was the scene :-— 
How matrons, hooped within the hogshead’s 
womb, 
Were tumbled furious thence: the 
tomb 
O’er the stones thunders, bounds from side 
to side ; 
So Regulus, to save his country 


rolling 


9 died, 


Such things sound hardly pos- 
sible, and their occurrence was 
doubted by Swift, until a Royal 
Proclamation was issued against 
the Mohocks and their imitators, 
March 18, 1712, soon after which 
Swift notes down in the Journal to 
Stella: ‘They go on still, and cut 
people’s faces every night! But 
they shan’t cut mine; I like it 
better as it is.’ Their reality is 
amusingly discussed by Budgell, 
in the Spectator, No. 347 :—‘ Some 
will have it that the Mohocks are 
like those spectres and apparitions 
which frighten several towns and 
villages in her Majesty’s dominions, 
though they were never seen by 
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any of the inhabitants. Others are 
apt to think that these Mohocks 
are a kind of bull-beggars, first 
invented by prudent married men 
and masters of families, in order 
to deter their wives and daughters 
from taking the air at unseason- 
able hours; and that when they 
tell them “ The Mohocks will catch 
them,” it is a caution of the same 
nature with that of our forefathers, 
when they bid their children have 
a care of Raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones.’ 

The Mohocks held together till 
nearly the end of the 
George I, and they 
in countenance by the Hell-Fire 
Club and other similar associa- 
tions. The Duke of Wharton was 
a prominent member of the Hell- 
Fire Club, and (as the National 
Review states ) it was in the 
course of a on a Bill 
for the prevention of profaneness 
that he pulled an old family Bible 
out of his pocket to 
answer to a bishop. 
society 
another 


were kept 


debate 


quote in 
The tone of 
unaltered during 
half century at least, for 
the famous Medenham Abbey Club 
was founded in the next genera- 
tion. It is thus described by a 
recent essayist :— It 
twelve members, who met at Me- 
denham Abbey, near Marlow, to 
indulge in ribaldry, profanity, and 
licentiousness. The motto (from 
Rabelais) over the grand entrance 
was “ lay ce que coudrais.” Though 
the club notorious, and 


remained 


consisted of 


bec: ame 


their digusting profanity was well 
known, it proved no bar either to 
the reception of the members in 


advancement in 
Francis Dashwood, 
the founder, who officiated as high 
priest, became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Lord Sandwich, First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; and Wilkes, 
everything that the sober citizens 
of London could make of him.’ It 
is told of one of these socicties that 
a vacant chair at the head of the 


society or to their 
the State. Sn 
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reign of 


[ March 


table was always left for the devil, 
as perpetual president; and that 
one night a large black ape, tutored 
for the purpose, suddenly occupied 
the seat, upon which the party broke 
up in confusion and dismay. 

Swift belonged to sev eral clubs, 
social and political, and drew up 
the rules of one, ‘The Brothers,’ 
to which he repeatedly and com- 
placently alludes in the Journal to 
Stella: —‘ We are now in all nine 
lords and ten commoners. The 
Duke of Beaufort had the confi- 
dence to propose his brother-in- 
law, the Earl of Danby, to be a 
member; but I opposed it so 
warmly that it was waived. Danby 
is not above twenty, and we will 
have no more boys; and we want 
but two to make up our number. 
L staid till eight, and then we all 
went away soberly. The Duke of 
Ormond’s treat last week cost 2ol., 
though it was only four dishes and 
four without a dessert; and I be- 
spoke it in order to be cheap. Yet 
[ could not prevail to change the 
house. Lord Treasurer is in a rage 
with us for beine so extravagant ; 
and the wine was not reckoned 
neither, for that is always brought 
in by him that is president.’ 

Kach member treated in his turn, 
and when Swift’s turn came, he 
sets down that the entertainment, 
at the Thatched House, cost him 
seven good guineas. ‘The end of 
our club,’ ‘is to advance 
conversation and friendship, and to 
reward learning without interest or 
recommendation. We take in none 
but men of or men of interest ; 
and if we go on as we began, no other 
club in this town will be worth tell- 
ing of.’ Lord Bolingbroke, the chief 
founder, writes to Lord Orrery :— 
‘The first. regulation proposed, and 
that which must be most inviolably 
kept, is decency. None of the ex- 
travaganceof the Kit-Kat Club, none 
of the drunkenness of the Beef- 
steak, is to be endured. The im- 
provement of friendship and the 


he Says, 


wit, 
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encouragement of letters are to be 
the two great ends of our society.’ 
This was in June 1711, when all 
cordial intimacy between Harley and 
St. John was already at an end. 
The Lord Treasurer (Oxford) was 
expected to give the society both 
money and places to distribute, 
and is censured by the Dean 
for giving nothing but promises. 
At one of the meetings a subscrip- 
tion was got up for a poet who had 
lampooned the hero of Blenheim ; 
at another, Swift read in manu- 
script his Fable of Midas, of which 
he says, ‘I know not how it will 
take, but it passed wonderfully at 
our society to-night.’ 
‘The dissensions 
ministers,’ 


‘ 


amongst the 
says Sir Walter Scott, 
have interrupted the 
meetings of the Society of Bro- 
thers. But Swift had formed in 
its stead the celebrated Scriblerus 
Club—an association rather of a 
literary than a political character. 
Oxford and St. John, Swift, Ar- 
buthnot, Pope, and Gay were the 
members. It was the well-known 
object of their united powers to 
compose a satire upon the abuse of 
human learning. Part of their 
labours has been preserved in the 
Menviis of Martinus Seriblerus, 
which gave name to the society, 
and part has been rendered im- 
mortal by the Travels of Lemuel 
(rulliver ; but the violence of poli- 
tical faction, like a storm that 
spares the laurel no more than the 
cedar, dispersed this little band of 
literary brethren, and prevented the 
accomplishment of a task for which 
talents so various, so extended, and 
so brilliant, again be 
united.’ If dissensions amongst the 
ministers, i.e. between Oxford and 
St. John, interrupted the meetings 
of the Brothers, one does not 
exactly see how the two rivals 
could have been brought together 
in the chauinp clos of a society of six. 
The Seriblerus Club, which Mr. 


seem to 


can never 


mm: , 
limbs dates from 1714, must clearly 
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be antedated if they were both 
members of it at once. 

Swift’s Advice humbly offered to 
the Members of the October Club, 
which, says his biographer, had the 
desired effect of softening some and 
convincing others, is a sufficient indi- 
cation of the character of the asso- 
ciation, and he thus alludes to it in 
the Journal: *‘ We are plagued here 
with an October Club; that is, a 
set of above a hundred Parliament 
men of the country, who drink 
October beer at home, and meet 
every evening at a tavern near the 
Parliament, to consult on affairs and 
drive things to extremes against 
the Whigs, to call the old ministry 
to account, and get off five or six 
heads.’ 

The Kit-Kat Club, which Boling- 
for extravagance, 
was the stronghold of his opponents, 
the Whigs, and Horace Walpole in- 
sists that, far from being a mere 
set of wits, they were the patriots 
that saved Great Britain. It con- 
sisted of thirty-nine noblemen and 
gentlemen, including Marlborough, 
Somers, Halifax, Pulteney, Walpole 
(Sir Robert), Addison, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, Garth, and Maynwaring. 
In Spence’s Anecdotes, Pope is in- 
troduced saying: ‘ You have heard 
of the Kit-Kat Club. The master 
of the house where the club met 
was Christopher Kat; 'Tonson was 
secretary. The day Lord Mohun 
and the Earl of Berkeley were en- 
tered of it, Jacob said he saw they 
were just going to be ruined. When 
Lord Mohun broke down the gilded 
emblem on the top of his chair, 
Jacob complained to his friends, 
and said a man who would do that, 
would cut aman’s throat. So that 
he had the good and the forms of 
the society much at heart. Jacob has 
his own, and all their pictures, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. Each mem- 
ber gave his, and he is going to 
build a room for them at 
Elms.’ 

The history of 


broke censures 


Jarn 


these pictures is 
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continued to the present time in the 
chapter on Jacob Tonson in Mr. 
Chambers’s envertaining and in- 
structive work onthe Old Booksellers. 
They gave thename to three-quarter 
length portraits, 36 inches by 28. 
It is pretty generally believ ed to 
have been derived from Christopher 
Kat, the pieman who furnished 
the pastry, or the keeper of the 
tavern where the club met; for 
even his precise calling has been 
disputed. Another derivation has 
been popularised by Dr. Arbuthnot 
in an epigram :— 
Whence deathless Kit-Kat took his name, 
Few critics can unrididle : 
Some say from pastrycook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 
From no trim beaus its name it boasts, 
Grey statesmen or green wits, 
But from this pell-mell pack of toasts 
Of old Cats and young Kits. 


The toasting glasses of the club 
were inscribed with toasts to reign- 
ing beauties, several of which were 
composed by Lord Halifax, e.g. :— 


The Duchess of St. Albans. 
The line of Vere, so long renown'd in arms, 
Concludes with lustre in St. Albans’ charms, 
Her conquering eyes have made their race 
complete : 


They rose in valour, and in beauty set. 


The Beefsteak Club, which St. 
John stigmatises for drunkenness, 
must not be confounded with the 
famous Society—for it repudiates 
the title of club—which survived 
to our time with an undiminished 
reputation for conviviality. The 
Society grew up somewhere about 
1734 or 1735. Lord Peterborough 
was calling on Rich, the manager 
of Covent Garden, one Saturday 
afternoon, at his private rooms in 
the theatre. He lingered later than 
usual, when Rich, without inter- 
rupting the conversation, spread a 
cloth, and proceeded to cook a beef- 
steak for his dinner. It looked 
appetising, and his lordship re- 
quire od email pressing to par take of 
it, with the accompaniment of 
some excellent old port. He was 


“actual ‘ 
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so pleased with the entertainment 
that he proposed to repeat it on the 
Saturday following, when the com- 
pany was increased to four or five. 
One repetition led to another ; fresh 
recruits offered ; and the result was 
the Society, which still restricts 
itself to beefsteaks, cold roast beef, 
port wine, and punch; the modern 
dinner-hour being six, and the 
number of members twenty-four or 
twenty-five. 

They have been repeatedly 
burnt out, and their early archives 
perished in the Covent Garden 
tire of 1808, but the original grid- 
iron was saved. They are now lo- 

cated at the Lyceum Theatre, where 
their style of « accommodation i is thus 
described by Mr. Cunningham : — 
‘The room they dine in, a little 
Escurial in itself, is most appropri- 
ate ly fittted up—the doors, wain- 
scoting, and roof, of good old Eng- 
lish oak, ornamented with gridirons 
as thick as Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel with the portcullis of the 
founder. Everything assumes the 
shape, or is distinguished by the 
representation, of their emblematic 
implement, the gridiron. The cook 
is seen at his office through the 
bars of a spacious gridiron, and the 
original gridiron of the Society (the 
survivor of two terrific fires) holds 
a conspicuous position in the cen- 
tre of the ceiling. Every member 
has the power of inviting a friend.’ 

It has always been an understood 
thing that a member might say 
anything of or to any other member 
present atthe Steaks without offence 
given or taken ; and it says much for 
the constitution of the company that 
this licence has been so rarely abused. 
Well-bred raillery will rather im- 
ply a compliment than a sarcasm; 
it will flatter, not wound; as when 
& man vain of his person is rallied 
on his conquests, or a man proud of 
his wealth on his establishment. 
A boon companion ceases to be safe 
when he knowingly touches an 
raw,’ and the very highest 
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praise was given to Sheridan in 
that capacity when it was said of 
him that 


His wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Never carried a heart stain away on its 


blade. 


Wilkes and Lord Sandwich were 
members of the Steaks at the time 
when they quarrelled ; and the peer 
was guilty of the social treachery of 
using for “political purposes the in- 
formation he had acquired, from 
close intimacy, of his brother pro- 
fligate’s misdeeds. It appears that 
Lord Sandwich was expelled the 
Steaks after—it does not appear for 
—making the Essay on noe 
(privately printed) the ground « 

a motion against Wilkes in the 
House of Lor ds. Churchill was 
introduced by Wilkes. Garrick was 
amember; the hat which the pre- 
sident wears during a ceremonial 
grace after dinner belonged to the 
great actor, and (the National 
Review suggests) may have been 


the very hat he wore when he had 
to play Ranger, and was too late. 
‘The pit grew restless, the gallery 


bawled ‘ Manager! manager ! ” 
Garrick had been sent for to Covent 
Garden, where the Steaks then 
dined. Carriages blocked up Rus- 
sell-street, and he had to thread his 
way between them; as he came 
panting into the theatre, ‘I think, 
David,” said Ford, one of the 
anxious patentees, “‘ considering the 
stake you and I have in this house, 
you might pay more attention to 
the business.’”—‘ True, my good 
friend,’ returned Garrick, “ but I 
was thinking of my steak in the 
other house.”’ ’ 

The author of The Clubs of Lon- 
on, himself a member, has left a 
vivid sketch of the Society in its 
halo, when the Duke of Norfolk, 
the friend of the people and the butt 
of the Anti-Jacobin, was a constant 
attendant. He was accustomed 
(according to The Art of Dining) to 
declare that ‘ there was as marked a 
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difference between ' beefsteaks as 
between faces, and that a man of 
taste would find as much variety at 
the Society as at the most plenti- 
fully-served table in town.’ Captain 
Morris, whose lyrics are more redo- 
lent of the genuine spirit of con- 
vivial enjoyment than any other in 
the language, was then, and long 
after, the chief ornament and attrac- 

tion of the club. Many of his songs 
were of a loose description, and 
towards the close of life he got 
ashamed of them. Dining in com- 
pany with the Duke of York, he 
was pressed by H.R.H. to sing 
one which had obtained an unenvi- 
able notoriety. He steadily refused ; 

and a jovial gener: al officer present 
volunteered to sing it for the grati- 
fication and edification of the prince. 
On the conclusion of the per- 

formance, the aged bard, who had 
listened with growing irritability, 
turned round: ‘Sir John , you 
should have had better taste and 
better feeling than to remind an 
old man of his youthful follies. And 
you sang it so very badly, too.’ 

After Morris’s death, his songs 
were sung with admirable taste and 
feeling by Mr. Linley, the brother 
of the first Mrs. Sheridan, the 

Saint Cecilia’ of Reynolds. An- 
other first-rate singer of comic 
songs at the Steaks was Mr. Hallett. 
The junior member present, without 
respect to rank, was bound to bring 
up and decant the wine, and the 
author of The Clubs of London says : 
‘I have seen Brougham employ ed 
in this honourable ‘diplomacy, and 
executing it with the correctness of 
a butler. The Duke of Leinster, in 
his turn, took the same duty. 
With regard to Brougham, at first 
sight you would not set him down 
as having a natural and prompt 
alacrity for the style of humour 
that prevails amongst us. But 
Brougham is an excellent member, 
and is a remarkable instance of the 
peculiar influences of this peculiar 
society on the human character. 
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We took him just as the schools of 
philosophy, the bar, the senate, had 
made him. Literary, forensic, and 
parliamentary habits are most in- 
tractable materials, you will say, to 
make a member of the Steaks; yet 
no man has imbibed more of its 
spirit, and he enters its occasional 
gladiatorship with the greatest 
alee.’ 

~ One of Lord Brougham’s jokes 
having missed fire from want of 
sympathy, he exclaimed that saying 
good things in such a company was 
like flinging pearls before swine. 
‘Gentlemen,’ promptly exclaimed 
Arnold, ‘ I fling myself before you.’ 
It was Arnold, we believe, who, 
when a member complained of a 
sore throat, remarked : ‘No wonder, 
considering the drafts (draughts) 
to which it has been exposed for the 
last three hours.’ Alderman Wood, 
a member, having been painted in 
his Lord Mayor’s robes, fur and 
chain, and the portrait hung up in 
the dining-room, Arnold’s joke, ‘ he 


hangs in chains,’ was capped by 
Lord Brougham’s, that ‘it could 
not fail to be like, there was so much 


of the fur (thief) about it.” The 
late Harry Stevenson played a dis- 
tinguished part at the Steaks, which 
sustained an irreparable loss by his 
death. His mock seriousness was 
inimitable, if, indeed, it could be 
called mock ; for nothing in his eyes 
was more important than the due 
observance of the prescribed cere- 
monies and the application of the 
traditional jokes of the society. 
On the introduction of a new mem- 
ber, or a fresh guest, he never 
omitted to present his agreeable 
and good-humoured friend and 
brother, Mr. Heath (Sardinian 
Consul) as the ‘blasted heath’ 
mentioned by Shakspeare. 

Lord Broughton was another 
member of the Society who con- 
tributed largely to its flow of 
humour, fertility of allusion, reputa- 
tion, and attractiveness. It still 
boasts some good singing and 
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much excellent companionship, but 
a six o'clock dinner on beef and 
port is out of keeping with modern 
habits ; and the genius of the place 
has been completely subdued by 
temperance. 

Another club which exults in the 
designation, and even claimed to be 
designated as The Club, has lost in 
relative influence and importance, 
rather than in positive rank and 
quality, from the increase and al- 
tered state of the republic of letters 
to which it once gave laws. Tlie 
formation of the Literary Club, 
which was really originated by 
Reynolds, is thus associated by Lord 
Macaulay with the memory of its 
most conspicuous member, Johnson: 

His conversation was nowhere so brilliant 
and striking as when he was surrounded by 
a few friends, whose abilities and know- 
ledge enabled them, as he once expressed it, 
to send him back every ball that he threw. 
Some of these, in 1764, formed themselves 
into a club, which gradually became a for- 
midable power in the commonwealth of 
letters. The verdicts pronounced by this 
conclave on new books were speedily known 
over all London, and were sufficient to sell 
off a whole edition in a day, or to condemn 
the sheets to the service of the trunkmaker 
and the pastryeook. Nor shall we think 
this strange when we consider what great 
and various talents and acquirements met 
in the little fraternity. Goldsmith was the 
representative of poetry and light literature, 
Reynolds of the arts, Burke of political 
eloquence and political philosophy. There, 
too, were Gibbon, the greatest historian, 
and Jones, the greatest linguist of the age. 
Garrick brought to the meetings his in- 
exhaustible pleasantry, his incomparable 
mimicry, and his consummate knowledge of 
stage effect. Among the most constant at- 
tendants were two high-born and high-bred 
gentlemen, closely bound together by friend- 
ship, but of widely different characters and 
habits—Bennet Langton, distinguished by 
his skill in Greek literature, by the ortho- 
doxy of his opinions, and by the sanctity of 
his life; and Topham Beauclerk, renowned 
for his amours, his knowledge of the gay 
world, his fastidious taste, and his sarcastic 
EP a 

The room is before us, and the table on 
which stand the omelet for Nugent and the 
lemons for Johnson. There are assembled 
those heads which live for ever on the can- 
vas of Reynolds. There are the spectacles 
of Burke, and the tall thin form of Lang- 
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ton; the courtly sneer of Beauclerk, the 
beaming smile of Garrick, Gibbon tapping 
his snuff-box, and Sir Joshua with his 
trumpet in his ear. In the foreground is 
that strange figure which is as familiar to 
us as the figures of those among whom we 
have been brought up—the gigantie body, 
the huge massy face seamed with the scars 
of disease, the brown coat, the black 
worsted stockings, the grey wig with the 
scorched foretop, the dirty hands, the nails 
bitten and pared to the quick. We see the 
eyes and the nose moving with convulsive 
twitches; we see the heavy form rolling ; 
we hear it puffing; and then comes the 
‘Why, sir?’ and the ‘ What then, sir?’ 
and the ‘No, sir!’ and the ‘ You don’t see 
your way through the question, sir!’ 


The annals of this club in its hey- 
day have been rendered so familiar 
by Boswell that it would be super- 
fluous to.dwell upon them. At its 
institution, he states, it was a 
supping club. ‘The members met at 
the Turk’s Head, in Gerard Street, 
Soho, one evening (Friday) in every 
week, at seven, and generally con- 
tinued their conversation till a late 
hour. After about ten years it was 
converted into a dining club—to 
dine once a fortnight during the 
meeting of Parliament—a practice 
which it has continued to this day. 
Mr, Timbs thinks that it has lost its 
claim to the epithet of literary 
‘It was originally a club of pa 
by profession: it now numbers very 
few except titled members (the 
majority having some claims to 
literary distinction), which was very 
far from the intention of its 
founders.’ Only two of the ten 
original members, Johnson and 
Goldsmith, were authors by profes- 
sion; and how far the intention of 
the founders has been set aside may 
be judged from the list of members 
who met at the Clarendon Hotel in 
September 1864, to celebrate the 
centenary :— 


His Excellency M. Van de Weyer, Earls 
Clarendon and Stanhope; the Bishops of 
London and Oxford; Lords Brougham, 


Stanley, Cranworth, Kingsdown, and Harry 
Vane : the Right Hon. Sir Edmund He: ad, 
Spencer Walpole, and Robert Lowe; Sir 
Henry Holland, Sir C. Eastlake, Sir Rode- 
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rick Murchison, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
Page Wood, the Master of Trinity, Professor 
Owen, Mr. G. Grote, Mr. C. Austin, Mr. H. 
Reeve, and Mr. G. Richmond. Among the 
few members prevented from attending 
were the Duke of Argyll (in Scotland), the 
Earl of Carlisle (in Ireland), Earl Russell, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Over- 
stone (at Oxford), Lord Glenelg (abroad), 
and Mr. W. Stirling (from indisposition). 
Mr. N. W. Senior, who was the political 
economist of the club, died in June pre- 
ceding, in his sixty-fourth year. 

Hallam, Lord Macaulay, and Sir 
George Lewis, were members of the 
club ; so was the late Lord Aber- 
deen; and it is related that at one 
of the weekly dinners he found no 
one else, and actually dined alone— 
a fact which he duly entered in the 
minutes at the time. 

Johnson could not bear to be left 
alone, except when he wasactually at 
work, and he was peculiarly prone to 
the formation of clubs to escape the 
pain of loneliness. He founded the 
Ivy Lane Club in 1749, and the 
Essex Street Club in 1783, the year 
before he died. ‘The rules, drawn 
up by the lexicographer, may be 
read in Boswell. Goldsmith, al- 
though proud of belonging to The 
Club, was glad, like his own Tony 
Lumpkin, to steal away to company 
more congenial to his taste. One 
of his favourite places of resort was 
the Shilling Whist Club, at the 
Devil Tavern, and a jovial club at 
the Globe Tavern, Fleet Street, 
where his song of ‘ An Old Woman 
Tossed in a Blanket,’ was sure to 
elicit thunders of applause. But 
every authentic detail of Gold- 
smith’s life has been well related by 
the best of his biographers, Mr. 
Forster. 

One of the oldest of the dining 
clubs is the: Royal Society Club, 
and if its memory should fade 
or die out, this will not be quia 
caret vate sacro. We have now be- 
fore us a small quarto, handsomely 
printed for private circulation, en- 
titled, Sketch of the Riseand Progress 
of the Royal Society Club, drawn up 
by the late Admiral Smy th, of con- 
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vivial and scientific fame, from 
the archives, by request of the 
members, and printed by direc- 
tion of the club in 1860. The 
oldest minute book extant not 
going back farther than 1743, the 
Admiral’s first impression was that 
this must be taken to be the first 
year of its existence. But in ‘An 
‘Additional Word’ he gives good 
reasons for supposing that the 
germ of the club may be found in 
a regular Tuesday dinner set on 
foot by Dr. Halley, the astronomer, 
in 1731. Be this as it may, it first 
grew into fame as the Club ‘of Royal 
Philosophers, or the Royals, which 
title the Royal Society Club re- 
tained till 1786. It was formally 
inaugurated on the 27th October 
1743, and its code of laws may be 
cited as a model of brevity and 
simplicity :— 
Rules and Orders to be 
Thursday's Club, calic l the 
sophe rs. 


obst rved by the 
Royal Philo- 


A dinner 
for six, at one 
for eating. 

As many more to pay one shil- 
ling and sixpence per head each. 

If fewer than six come, the deficiency to 
be paid out of the fund subscribed. 

Each subseriber to pay down six shillings, 
viz. for four dinners, to make a fund. 

A pint of wine to be paid for by every 
one that comes, be the number what it will, 
and no more, unless more wine is brought 
in than that amounts to. 


to be ordered every Thursday 
shilling and sixpence a head 


as come 


Whatever the original qualification, 
theclub now consists of a select num- 
ber (forty) of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, chosen by ballot. They 
dine during the season on three 
Thursdays in each month, the fourth 
having been surrendered to a kindred 
club, the Philosophical. Each mem- 
ber may introduce a guest. The 
P. R. S. takes the chair, or in his 
absence the senior member present. 
Their present place of meeting is 
the St. James’s Hotel, Piccadilly, 
kept by the justly celebrated 
Francatelli, who has enriched the 
literature as well as elevated the 
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practice of gastronomy. The hour 
is six, to allow two hours be- 
fore attending the evening meet- 
ings of the Royal Society; and 
judging from our own limited ex. 
perience, we should say that two 
hours could hardly be more agree. 
ably or more profitably passed than 
at one of their dinners. No class of 
persons unbend more willingly or 
more pleasantly than men of grave 
occupations whose minds have been 
kept upon a stretch: the profound 
thinker or severe logician naturally 
seeks relief in a playful allusion, an 
illustrative anecdote, or a joke ; and 
the most eminent of the intellectual 
world are precisely those who are 
apt to shock superficial observers by 
frivolity. 

There are sundry entries which 
show that whatever convivial or 
gastronomic pr oclivities the present 
members may betray, they can 
plead precedent, and confidently ap- 
peal to the jovial habits of their 
predecessors. We shall be liberal 
in our extracts in proportion to the 
rarity of the book :— 

August 15, 1751. The Society 
being this day entertained with 
halfe a Bucke by the Most Hon" 
the Marquiss of Rockingham, it 
was agreed wei. to drink his 
health in claret.’ ‘Sept. 5th, 1751. 
The Company being entertained 
with a whole buck (halfe of which 
only was dressed to-day) by Henry 
Read, Esq., his health was drank 
in claret as usual; and Mr. Cole 
(the landlord) was desired to dispose 
of the halfe, and give the Company 
venison instead of it next Thursday.’ 
In the following week the largess is 
again gravely noticed—* The Com- 
pany being this day regaled with 
the other halfe of Mr. Read’s buck 
(which Mr. 
sweet), his ical was 
in claret.’ 

The donor of half a buck was 
held entitled to be elected a mem- 
ber; and towards the end of 1750 
it was decreed wei. con. that turtle 


COn, 


Cole had preserved 


again drank 
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should confer the same privileges 
as venison. On the 4th October in 
that year, Mr. Andrew Mitchell, 
with an obvious view to member- 
ship, proposed to present a fine 
turtle which he expected soon 
from the West Indies. On the 
12th this entry occurs: ‘ Andrew 
Mitchell, Esq.’s turtle happening to 
die as the ship came up Channel, 
the company dined asabove.’ The 
bill of fare is given, and we agree 
with Admiral Smyth that it was 
by no means a bad dinner, notwith- 
standing the untimely de: ith of the 

turtle. Whether, accepting the in- 
tention for the deed, the club 
admitted Mr. Mitchell, is left in 
doubt. 

In the following year beef of 
superior quality and sufficient quan- 
tity was held to constitute a 
qualification; and the entry of the 
27th June 1751 runs: ‘ William 
Hanbury, Esq., having this day en- 
tertained the company with a chine 
of beef which was 34 inches in 
length, and weighed upwards of 
140 lbs., it was agreed nem. con. that 
two such chines were equal to halfe 
a buck, or a turtle, and entituled 
the donor tobe an honorary mem- 
ber of this Society.” On the 2nd 
of January 1755, another ‘mighty 
chine of beef’ was contributed by 
Mr. Hanbury, ‘who (the entry 
adds) having been a little deficient 
with reg ard to annual payments 
of chines of beef, added three brace 
of very large carp by way of 
interest.’ Numerous presents of 
fruit and other delicacies are re- 
corded. Philip Miller, the author 
of the Gardener’s Dictionary, pre- 
sented ‘four Canteloupe melons, 
equal if not superior to pineapples.’ 
In July 1763, Lord Royston having 
furnished venison, Lord Merton 
sent two pineapples , cherries of two 
sorts, melons, gooseberries of two 
sorts, apricots, and currants of two 
sorts. His lordship in the following 
year ‘entertained the company with 
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two pigs of the China breed, for 
which thanks were returned.’ A 
‘magnificent’ turtle from the circum- 
navigator, Lord Anson, was received 
in 1754. 

This singular and rather infra 
dig. custom, remarks the gallant 
annalist, had been in force for 
thirty years, when, on July zgth, 
1779, it was resolved ‘That no 
person in future be admitted a 
member of this Society in conse- 
quence of any present he may make 
to it.” A list of the members— 
twelve—who were elected on the 
venison, turtle, or beef principle, is 
subjoined; and as they were all 
highly eligible, it may be worthy of 
consideration whether good might 
not ensue from an occasional resort 
to such a test. An entry on Au- 
gust 25th, 1757, proves that the 
qualification or recognised claim 
to admission, when otherwise than 
scientific, was of a most elastic 
character. The Earl of Macclesfield 
in the chair: ‘A petition from the 
Earl of Chesterfield to the King 
desiring a pension, and giving 
reasons why it should be granted 
to him, communicated by Mr. Stan- 
hope, was read, with which the 
company were so well entertained, 
that the President moved that his 
Lordship should be chosen an 
honorary member for the year en- 
suing, which was accordingly done 
by acclamation xem. con. His 
Lordship’s health was drank as a 
benefactor, and Mr. Stanhope was 
desired to inform his Lordship 
of it.’ 

This petition, published by Earl 
Stanhope in his valuable edition of 
the Chesterfield Letters, begins thus : 


To tHe Kino’s Most Excettent Masssry. 


The humble Petition of Philip, Earl of 
Chesterfield, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, 

Sheweth, — 

That your Petitioner, being rendered by 
deafness as useless and insignificant as most 
BB 
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of his equals and contemporaries are by na- 
ture, hopes, in common with them, to share 
your Majesty's Royal favour and bounty, 
whereby he may be enabled either to save 
or spend, as he shall think proper, more 
than he can do at present. 

That your Petitioner having had the 
honour of serving your Majesty in several 
very lucrative employments, seems thereby 
entitled to a lucrative retreat from business, 
and to enjoy otium cum dignitate; that is, 
leisure and a large pension. 

Your Petitioner humbly presumes that 
he has, at least, a common claim to such a 
pension ; he has a vote in the most august 
assembly in the world; he has an estate 
that puts him above wanting it ; but he has 
at the same time (though he says it), an 
elevation of sentiment that makes him not 
only desire, but (pardon, dread Sir, an ex- 
pression you are used to) insist upon it. 


The concluding clause faithfully 
conveys the covert intention of 
most applicants for a pension or a 
place :— 


Upon this honour, so sacred to him as a 
peer, so tender to him as a man, he most 
solemnly assures your Majesty, that, in case 
you shall be pleased to grant him this his 
humble request, he will gratefully and 
honourably support, and promote with zeal 
and vigour, the worst measure that the 
worst minister can ever suggest to your 
Majesty: but on the other hand, should he 
be singled out, marked, and branded by a 
refusal, he thinks himself obliged in honour 
to declare, that he will, to the utmost of his 
power, oppose the best and wisest measures 
that your Majesty yourself can ever dic- 
tate. 

And your Majesty’s Petitioner will ever 
pray, &e. 


In his Voyage en Angleterre, en 
Ecosse, et aux Iles Hebrides, pub- 
lished in 1797, the celebrated French 
geologist, Faujas de St.-Fond (Bar- 
thélemy) has commemorated a 
dinner of which he partook at this 
club in 1784, and we are tempted 
to extract a part of his account in 
his own words, for fear the spirit 
should evaporate in translation :— 


On se mit 4 table 4 cing heures; M. 
Banks présidoit et oceupoit la place d’hon- 
neur. On n’eut pas le peine de déployer 
les serviettes, il n’y en avoit point; le diner 
étoit véritablement a l’angloise. 

Un membre du club, homme d'église, 
c'étoit, je crois, l’'astronome Masckeline, fit 
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une courte priére, et bénit les convives et 
les mets. Les plats étoient composés de 
grosses viandes, telles que du beeuf roti, du 
beuf grillé, et du mouton apprété de plu- 
sieurs maniéres, avec abondance de pommes 
de terre et d'autres végétaux, que chacun 
assaisonnoit & sa maniére, au moyen des 
sausses diverses dont la table étoit garnie, 
et qu’on puisoit dans des vases de forme 
variée. 

On arrosa d’abord les beef-stake et les 
roast-beef avec de grandes lampées di bierre 
forte, connue sous le nom de porter; on la 
boit dans des pots cylindriques d’étain, et 
on la trouve beaucoup meilleure que dans 
des verres, parcegu’on peut dun seul trait 
en avaler une pinte. 


It is to be regretted that no sci- 
entific member was at the pains 
of enlightening this distinguished 
foreigner as to the true reason for 
drinking porter from the pewter 
pot. He proceeds :— 


Ce prélude fini, la nappe fut levée, et une 
table bien propre et en bois poli fut cou- 
verte comme par magie d'une multitude de 
beaux flacons de cristal, remplis des meil- 
leurs vins de Porto, de Madére, et de Clairet: 
ce dernier est du yinde Bordeaux. On dis- 
tribua 4 chacun plusieurs verres a pieds, 
aussi brillans que beaux de formes, et les 
libations commencérent d’une grande ma- 
niére, au milieu de diverses sortes de fro- 
mages, qui, roulant d'un bout de la table 4 
Yautre, dans des coffrets de bois d’acajou 
montés sur des roues, alloient provoquer la 
soif des buveurs. 


Cheese of various sorts, rolled 
about to provoke thirst, must 
have been a custom peculiar to the 
philosophers. Then came the toasts, 
and then (another singularity for 
England) the champagne :— 


Quelques bouteilles de vin de Champagne 
mousseux achevérent dégayer tout le 
monde. ane 

Le thé suecéda, et arriva avee le beurre, 
les tartines et tout l'appareil qui l’environ- 
ne; le café venoit 4 la suite, et cédoit hum- 
blement le pas au thé, qui valoit mieux que 
lui. On ne boit ordinairement en France, 
aprés le repas, qu'une tasse d’excellent 
café; on en prend cing ou six de détestable 
en Angleterre. 


Six or seven cups of coffee, bad or 
good, sound odd, especially when 
succeeded by tea, and when the party 
had to break up between seven and 
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eight. To allow visitors to pay, 
as stated in the next extract, is 
also not the present practice of the 
club :— 


Le brandevin, le rhum, et quelques autres 
liqueurs fortes, firent la cléture de ce ban- 
quet philosophique, qui finit 4 sept heures 
et demie; car il falloit étre 4 huit 4 la 
stance de la société, convoquée pour ce 
jour-la. Mais avant de sortir, on vint 
écrire le noms de tous les convives sur une 
grande feuille de papier, et nous paydmes 
chacun 7 liv. 4 sols, argent de France, pour 
notre écot: cela n’est pas cher. 

Je partis avec MM. Banks, Cavendish, 
Masckeline, Aubert, et le Chevalier Engli- 
field, avee lesquels je me rendis 4 la so- 
ciété; tout le monde étoit fort gai, mais 
dune gaieté décente. 

Je ne voudrois pas, sans doute, de sem- 
blables diners, si au sortirde-la il falloit 
aller traiter les intéréts sacrés d'une grande 
nation, ou discuter la meilleure forme d’un 
gouvernement: cela ne seroit ni sage ni 
prudent. Mais se réuniren assemblée pour 
annoncer qu'un électeur Palatin, qui d’ail- 
leurs a beaucoup de mérite, est agrégé & 
une société savante ; il ne peut, dans aucun 
cas, en résulter le moindre inconvénient. 

The account concludes with the 
reflection, from which few will dis- 
agree, that it would have been better 
in all respects if the savans upper- 
most in France at the commence- 
ment of the revolution, instead of 
oppressing and scattering learned 
bodies, had brought the members 
together at ‘modest banquets,’ 
there to strengthen the ties of a 
kindly fraternity, and swear to ‘ de- 
fend with courage, and with the 
weapon of talent, the sacred rights of 
justice and humanity.’ 

James Watt was a guest on the 
31st October 1785, and writes thus 
to his wife :— 

When I was in London, I was received 
very kindly by Mr. Cavendish and Dr. 
Blagden, and my old friend Smeaton, who 
has recovered his health, and seems hearty. 
I dined at a turtle feast with them, and the 
select club of the Royal Society; and 
never was turtle eaten with greater sobriety 
and temperance, or more good fellowship. 


Admiral Smyth repels with be- 
coming indignation a charge, once 
current, that any of the Royal Phi- 
losophers ever sanctioned the preju- 


dice touching dinners of thirteen. 
It is not true, he says, that one of 
them entering and finding twelve 
about to sit down, retreated and 
dined by himself in order to avert 
the prognostic. ‘If there ever ex- 
isted a feeling against the unlucky 
number, the dread has _ surely 
evaporated long since, for thirteen is 
a very usual aggregation ; nor does 
any rate of mortality in the club at 
all countenance the common notion 
that one of the number is doomed 
to die within the year.’ The Ad- 
miral speaks of this prejudice as ‘a 
very general one, usually ascribed 
to the advent of Judas, but which 
Fosbroke, in the second volume of 
his Antiquities, asserts to be of 
classic origin.’ Another prejudice, 
equally general, touching the spill- 
ing of the salt, is also connected 
with Judas; he being represented 
in that act in Leonardo’s famous 
picture of the ‘Lord’s Supper.’ 
But here, again, a higher antiquity 
has been established, and the origin 
is still equally a moot point. 

The Geographical Club stands in 
the same relation to the Geographi- 
cal Society which the Royal Society 
Club bears to the Royal Society, 
and is conducted on similar princi- 
ples; the dinner being instituted 
by way of overture to the more 
formal proceedings of the regular 
evening meeting. It was instituted 
not more than fourteen or fifteen 
years since, and owes much of its 
attractiveness to the constant at- 
tendance of such members as Sir 
Roderic Murchison, Lord Colches- 
ter, Lord Strangford, Sir H. Raw- 
linson, Count Strzelecki, Sir George 
Back, Mr. Oliphant, &c. &c. There, 
too, one is sure of meeting any 
celebrated traveller, like the late 
Captain Speke, Captain Grant, Mr. 
Palgrave, Mr. Atkinson, Captain 
Burton, Dr. Livingstone, or Mr. 
Baker, who has just returned from 
a fresh field of enterprise. Indeed, 
during Sir Roderie Murchison’s 
presidency, there has hardly been 
BB2 
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a dinner without some guest or 
guests eminent for social or intel- 
lectual distinction ; and the conver- 
sation, we need hardly add, is in the 
highest degree varied, entertaining, 
and instructive. 

There are several other din- 
ing clubs of note, as the Dilet- 
tanti, whose day is Sunday; the 
Literary Club, of which Mr. Spencer 
Walpole is the president; and 
Grillon’s Club, composed _princi- 
pally, if not exclusively, of members 
or ex-members of both Houses of 
Parliament. Supping is gone out 
of fashion; but one club, the Cos- 
mopolitan, established within a few 
years for smoking and conversation, 
has taken root and has exercised no 
inconsiderable influence on opinion. 
[t meets every Sunday and Wednes- 
day evening during the greater part 
of the year,and comprises many of the 
most remarkable men of the period. 
If a visitor is in luck, he may see 
there in animated conversation in 
the course of a single evening, from 
ten to twelve, Lord St: anley, Mr. 
Bright, Earl de Grey, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, Mr. Layard, Mr. W. Har- 
court, Mr. Higgins, Mr. T. Bruce, 
Mr. Venables, Sir H. Rawlinson, 
Mr. Oliphant, Mr. Arthur Russell, 
Mr. Stirling of Keir, Mr. Millais, 
Mr. Kinglake, Lord Houghton, 
Mr. Lowe, &c. ‘&e. 

There are no traces of clubs, as 
at present constituted, with houses 
for the exclusive occupation of the 
members, till towards the middle of 
the last century ; ; but the leading 
taverns and coffee-houses, although 
professedly and legally open to the 
general public, were practically 
limited to the frequenters or habi- 
‘A Whig will no more go to 
the Cocoa-Tree or Ozinda’s, than 
a Tory will be seen at the coffee- 
house of St. James’s.’ A stranger 
who should have joined the circle 
at Will’s or Button’s, without an 
introduction, ran considerable risk 
of being treated as an intruder. 
This Cibber expressly states; and 
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Lockier, afterwards Dean of Peter. 
borough, gives an amusing account, 
quoted by Malone and Sir Walter 
Scott, of what befell him when (to 
use his own expression) he thrust 
himself into the circle at Will’s to 
have the pleasure of seeing the 
most celebrated wits of the time. 
‘The second time that ever I 
was there, Mr. Dryden was speak. 
ing of his own things, as he fre. 
quently did, especially of such as 
had been lately published. a 
any thing of mine is good,” says he, 
“tig Mac-F ‘lecnoe; and I value my- 
self the more upon it, because it is 
the first piece of ridicule written in 
heroics.” On hearing this I plucked 
up my spirit so far as to say, in a 
voice but just loud enough to be 
heard, “that Mac-Flecnoe was a very 
fine poem, but that I had not ima- 
gined it to be the first that was 
ever writ that ws ay. On this, 
Dryden turned short upon me, as 
surprised at my interposing ; asked 
me how long “I had been a dealer 
in poetry; and added, with a 
smile, “ Pray, sir, what is it that 
you did imagine to have been writ 
so before?’* I named Boileau’s 
Inutrin, and Tassoni’s Secchia Ia- 
pita, which I had read, and knew 
Dryden had borrowed some strokes 
from each. “Tis true,” said Dry- 
den; “I had forgot them.” A little 
after Dryden went out, and in going 
spoke to me again, and desired me 
to come and see him the next day. 
I was highly delighted with the 
invitation; went to see him ac- 
cordingly ; and was well acquainted 
with him after, as long as he lived.’ 
At Will’s, Dryden had his estab- 
lished chair, by the chimney in 
winter, and near the balcony in 
summer, Addison reigned with 
equal supremacy at Button’s, where 
he delighted night after night to 


Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause, 

While wits and templars every sentence 
raise, 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise. 
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His little senate was most com- 
monly composed of Steele, Budgell, 
Ambrose Philips, Carey, and Dave- 
nant. Pope also made one till his 
health began to suffer from the late 
hours, and the coldness occurred 
between him and Addison which 
gave rise to the celebrated portrait 
of Atticus. Swift’s first appear- 
ance at Button’s, the effect he pro- 
duced on the circle, and his reply 
to Arbuthnot, have been rendered 
familiar by his biographers. The 
Grecian, the Bedford, and Tom’s, 
were also favourite haunts of men 
of letters, men of rank and fashion, 
ormen of wit and pleasure about 
town, who did their best to keep 
their company select. But dis- 
agreeable and discreditable people 
would frequently intrude upon pre- 
cincts which were respected by good 
breeding and good taste, as fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Jemmy Maclaine, the highwayman, 
is said to have been a frequent 
visitor at Button’s ; but he was the 
son of an Irish dean, and a man of 
good appearance. In the Beaua’ 
Stratagem, Aimwell asks Gibbet— 
‘Ha’n’t I seen your face at White’s?’ 
‘Ah, and at Will’s too.’ 

Mr. Massey, however, states in 
his History, that the proprietary 
clubs—W hite’s, Brookes’s, Boodle’s 
—were originally instituted to evade 
the statute against public gaming- 
houses; and this theory is con- 
firmed by the extent of gambling 
carried on in them for half a 
century after their establishment. 
White’s Chocolate House, as it 
was long called, was closed to 
the public and converted into a 
private club about 1736; and in 
1750 Lord Lyttelton writes: ‘The 
Dryads at Hagley are at present 
pretty secure; but I tremble to 
think that the rattling of a dice-box 
at White’s may one day or other 
(if my son should be a member of 
that noble academy) shake down 
all our fine oaks. It is dreadful to 
See not only there, but almost in 
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every house in town, what devasta- 
tions are made by that destructive 
Fury, the spirit of play.’ 

‘Can you believe,’ writes Wal- 
pole, ‘that Lord Foley’s two sons 
have borrowed money so extra- 
vagantly that the interest they 
have contracted to pay amounts to 
18,000l. a year?’ He thus accounts 
for Fox’s not shining in the debate 
on the Thirty-Nine Articles, on 
February 6, 1772 :—‘ He had sat up 
playing at hazard, at Almack’s, from 
Tuesday evening the 4th, till five in 
the afternoon of Wednesday, sth. 
An hour before he had recovered 
12,0001, that he had lost, and by 
dinner, which was at five o’clock, 
he had ended losing 11,000/, On 
the Thursday, he spoke in the above 
debate ; went to dinner at past 
eleven at night; from thence to 
White’s, where he drank till seven 
the next morning; thence to 
Almack’s, where he won 6,000. ; 
and between three and four in the 
afternoon he set out for Newmarket. 
His brother Stephen lost 11,000l. 
two nights after, and Charles 
10,0001, more on the 13th; so that, 
in three nights, the two brothers, 
the eldest not twenty-five, lost 
32,0001.’ 

Lord Holland paid full 150,000/. 
for his youngest son, Charles, in 
his lifetime, and left him 132,000. 
at his death. It had been far more 
than anticipated, and Walpole had 
good cause for wondering what Fox 
would do when he had squandered 
the estates of his friends, who had 
become security for him to fabulous 
amounts. There was a note in the 
club-list at Almack’s which sounds 
like a mockery:—‘ Mr. Thynne, 
having won only 12,000 guineas 
during the last two months, retired 
in disgust. March 2ist, 1772.’ 
Walpole, amongst numerous in- 
stances of the same frenzy, relates 
that Lord Stavordale, not one-and- 
twenty, lost 11,000/. at Almack’s, 
but recovered it by one great throw 
at hazard. He swore a great oath, 
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‘Now, if I had been playing deep, I 
might have won millions.’ 

‘The women are all before,’ ex- 
claim the half-chorus of wizards in 
the Walpurgisnacht; ‘for in going to 
the house of the wicked one, woman 
is a thousand steps in advance.’ The 
women were certainly not behind 
when the vice of gambling was at 
its acme, of which a curious proof 
has been discovered by the editor of 
the Atheneum, and reprinted by Mr. 
Timbs, in the shape of a formal 
claim of privilege put in by a peeress 
to this effect :— 


I, Dame Mary, Baroness of Mordington, 
do hold a house in the Great Piazza, Covent 
Garden, for and as an Assembly, where all 
persons of credit are at liberty to frequent 
and play at such diversions as are used at 
other Assemblys. And I have hired 
Joseph Dewberry, William Horsely, Ham 
Cropper, and George Sanders as my ser- 
vants or managers (under me) thereof. I 
have given them orders to direct the manage- 
ment of the other inferior servants, (namely) 
John Bright, Richard Davids, John Hill, 
John Vandenvoren, as _ box-keepers, — 
Gilbert Richardson, housekeeper,—John 
Chaplain, regulator,—William Stanley and 
Henry Huggins, servants that wait on the 
Company as the said Assembly,—William 
Penny and Joseph Penny as porters thereof. 
—And all the above-mentioned persons I 
claim as my domestick servants, and demand 
all those privileges that belong to me as a 
peeress of Great Britain appertaining to my 
said Assembly.—M. Morpineron. Dated 
8th Jan. 1744. 


A similar claim was made at the 
same time by Lady Cassilis, and the 
House of Lords resolved that no 
person is entitled to privilege of 
peerage agaiust any prosecution on 
proceedings for keeping any public 
or common gaming-house. 

The evil went on increasing. The 
open abuse of manners (says Mr. 
Massey) reached, perhaps, its utmost 
limit at the institution of the Coterie. 
This was a mixed club of ladies and 
gentlemen, ‘ with power,’ remarked 
the wits, ‘to add to their numbers.’ 
It was composed exclusively of 
people of the highest fashion, and 
the number, therefore, was limited. 
Such a breach of delicacy and 
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decorum, adds the historian, was 
almost too flagrant for the coarse 
taste of that day. It did not 
strike Walpole in that light. He 
writes to Montagu:—‘ There is 
a new Institution that begins to 
make, and if it proceeds will make, 
a considerable noise. It is a Club 
of both sexes, to be erected at 
Almack’s, on the model of that 
of the men of White’s. Mrs. Fitz- 
roy, Lady Pembroke, Mrs. Meynell, 
Lady Molyneux, Miss Pelham, and 
Miss Lloyd, are the foundresses. I 
am ashamed to say I am of so young 
and fashionable society ; but as they 
are people I live with, I choose to 
be idle rather than morose. I can 
go toa young supper without for- 
getting how much sand is run out 
of the hour-glass.’ 

There is a complete list of the 
members in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for September 1770, from 
which it appears that Walpole’s 
information was not strictly accu- 
rate, the original members being 
Lord and Lady Molyneux, Mr. and 
Mrs. Meynell, Mr. and Mrs. Fitzroy, 
Miss Pelham, Mr. Fitzpatrick, Mr. 
Robinson, Mr.. Selwyn, and Mr. 
Charles Fox. The members by 
ballot, 124 in all, comprise the ¢lite 
of the London world, but the Whig 
names and titles preponderate. 
Several unmarried women of birth 
are of the number. The principal 
rules were :— 

That the ladies shall ballot for men and 
men for ladies. 

That no man shall be balloted for, but 
by at least eight ladies present. 

That no lady shall be balloted for, but 
by at least twelve men present. 

That one black ball shall exclude a man, 
unless sixteen or more ladies shall be pre- 
sent, and, in that case, two; and if twenty- 
four, three ; and so on in proportion. 

That one black ball shall exclude a lady, 
unless twenty-four or more men shall be 
present, and in that case, two ; or, if thirty- 
six, three; and so in proportion. 

That upon any lady becoming a member 
of this club, her husband shall become @ 
member of course. 

That all unmarried daughters of ladies 
who are members of this club shall be 
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allowed to come without ballot and without 
subscription. 

That dinner be upon table at half-past 
four o'clock exactly, and that every person 
present pay eight shillings, exclusive of the 
wine, which the men are to pay. 

Thatsupper be upon table at eleven o'clock 
exactly, and that every member present 
shall pay — shillings, exclusive of the 
wine, which the men are to pay. 

No play in the eating-room on penalty of 
paying the whole bill. 


It is stated in the Delany corre- 
spondence that the Ladies Rochfort, 
Harrington, and Holderness, with 
Lord Marchand Mr. Brook Boothby, 
were black-balled ; but their names 
appear on the list. ‘Why,’ asks 
Lord Byron, in reference to the 
Argyll Rooms, ‘ are the implements 
of gaming allowed in a place de- 
voted to the society of both sexes ? 
A pleasant thing for the wives 
and daughters of those who are 
blest or cursed with such connec- 
tions to hear the billiard-tables 
rattling in one room and the dice in 
another.’ It was precisely because 


they thought it a pleasant thing 


that the wives and daughters 
became anxious candidates for the 
Coterie, where some of them played 
as desperately as their male con- 
nections. The Miss Pelham, daugh- 
ter of the minister, who figures 
amongst the founders, half ruined 
herself two or three times over. So 
did Lady Elizabeth Luttrell. Ho- 
garth’s ‘Lady’s Last Stake’ was 
painted to save Mrs. Piozzi (then a 
girl) from the moral epidemic that 
raged around her. 

The Coterie did not last long, 
and no attempt has been made 
to renew the experiment under 
more favourable auspices. In 
fact, women have till recently 
been excluded from public coffee- 
rooms and dining-rooms. To sup- 
port his proposition that a bishop 
should not go to a tavern, Johnson 
says:—‘ A bishop should not go to 
a house where he may meet a young 
fellow leading out a wench.’ Bos- 
well: ‘But, sir, every tavern does 
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not admit women.’ Johnson: 
‘Depend upon it, sir, any tavern 
will admit a well-dressed man anda 
well-dressed woman. ‘Taverns sell 
meat and drink, and will sell them 
to anybody who can eat and drink. 
You may as well say that a mercer 
will not sell silks to a woman of the 
town.’ 

Johnson argued paradoxically ; 
and if taverns would have ad- 
mitted women, it is clear that 
decent women would not have gone 
to them as to a French restaurant. 
Only a year or two since, a gentle- 
man and his wife who had put ap at 
an hotel at Southampton, not wish- 
ing to go to the expense of a private 
sitting-room, proposed to dine in 
the coffee-room, which the landlord 
would not allow ; and an action was 
brought to try the right. The deci- 
sion was against the landlord ; and 
in all the large new hotels there are 
public rooms for the reception of 
ladies. Arrangements are also 
made for their accommodation at 
several of the first-class London 
dining-houses, and it has become 
the fashion for ladies of rank to 
form supper parties at Evans’s, in 
Covent Garden—a house of historic 
fame, which receives fitting honour 
froin the pen of Mr. Timbs. Whe- 
ther this will end in a renewal of 
the Coteric without the gambling, 
and whether such a renewal is desir- 
able, are points which we will not 
venture to decide. 

Almack’s Club was established in 
Pall Mall in 1764, and its preten- 
sions ran high, one of the rules 
being: ‘Any member of this 
Society who shall become a candi- 
date for any other club (Old White’s 
excepted) shall be ipso facto ex- 
cluded, and his name struck out of 
the book.’ The concern was taken 
off Almack’s hands by Brookes, 
and became  Brookes’s Club. 
The house in St. James’s Street 
which it occupies, built at his ex- 
pense, was opened in October 1778, 
and Hare writes to Selwyn in 
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May 1779, ‘ We are all beggars at 
Brookes’s, and he threatens to leave 
the house, as it yields him no pro- 
fit.’ Mr. Cunningham says that he 
did retire from the club soon after 
it was built, and died poor about 
the year 1782. That it was im- 
possible to ask a gentleman for 
money, was the maxim of a grand 
seigneur, Which Brookes too chival- 
rously or too emulously followed to 
his cost. The cause of his ruin 
may be inferred from the cele- 
brated lines in Tickell’s poetical 
epistle, ‘From the Hon. Charles 
James Fox, partridge-shooting, to 
the Hon. John Townshend, cruis- 
ing’ (which Mr. Timbs calls a copy 
of verses addressed to Sheridan) :— 


From liberal Brookes, whose speculative 
skill 

Is hasty credit and a distant Dill, 

Who, nursed in clubs, disdains a vulgar 
trade, 

Exults to trust, and blushes to be paid. 


The Whigs should raise a monu- 
ment to his memory; for much of 
their coherency, reputation, and 
influence as a party are owing to 
the sacrifices he made for their 
establishment. 

There have been times when 
White’s showed symptoms of act- 
ing as a social balance or counter- 
weight by becoming the head-quar- 
ters of the Tories; but it speedily 
righted itself, and, except at rare in- 
tervals, has kept aloof from party, 
which necessarilylowersthestandard 
ofaclub. For thisreason, Brookes’s, 
with all its cluster of historical and 
literary associations, its reminis- 
cences of Fox, Sheridan, Burke, 
and Gibbon, ranks socially after 
White’s, where no candidate was 
ever proposed on the strength of 
his being a man of influence in 
his county or an actual M.P. 
White’s, however, is slightly lea- 
vened with the slang of the hunt- 
ing-field and the turf; some of its 
fine gentlemen are rather superfine ; 
and, all things considered, perhaps 
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the Travellers’ is the club to which 
a man well placed by birth, fortune, 
or connection, would find it most 
agreeable and advantageous to be- 
long. 

The hero in one of the late 
Lord Normanby’s novels talks of 
discussing budding beauties at 
White’s and budding crops at 
Boodle’s; where the squires and 
baronets once mustered strong 
enough to justify a bet that the 
first address by name you heard 
on entering would be ‘ Sir William’ 
or ‘Sir John.’ It was the author 
of Pelham, we believe, who, un- 
conscious of his impending honours, 
first announced that baronets are 
gregarious ; though guiltless of the 
proposal to ascertain the cause by 
vivisection. 

What Mr. Massey terms pro- 
prietary clubs are not strictly so. 
The members of White’s, Boodle’s, 
or Brookes’s hired a house of a 
person who contracted to sup- 
ply the requisite accommodation. 
They had no property in the fur- 
niture or the house. A club like 
the United Service, the University 
Club, the Travellers’, or the Athe- 
neum, is a partnership, all the 
members of which have a joint 
interest in the entire property: 
a partnership which cannot be 
dissolved without the consent of 
each individual member, except 
upon conditions specified at its 
formation; that is, in the original 
rules. Neither can any fundamental 
rule be essentially altered by the 
majority. The distinction, unfore- 
seen and still imperfectly under- 
stood, has led to important con- 
sequences. When one of the old 
St. James’s Street clubs wished to 
get rid of a member, they met, 
broke up the club, and immediately 
reconstituted it without him. A 
proprietary club in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, wishing to get rid of the 
notorious O. P. Clifford, resorted 
to this expedient. ‘Very well, 
gentlemen,’ was his remark; ‘ you 
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have all retired from the partner- 
ship; I am the sole surviving 
partner, and the house and furni- 
ture belong to me.’ He turned 
out legally right ; and it cost them 
several thousand pounds to buy 
him out. 

An ex-Lord Chancellor adduced 
this case during the great schism 
in the Carlton, which commenced 
in 1846. The Protectionists then 
maintained that the Peelites, in- 
cluding nearly all the Conservative 
leaders, were bound to go out, be- 
cause they had supported the repeal 
of the Corn-laws. In 1851, when 
the Derbyites adopted and approved 
this policy, they might have been 
requested in turn toleave by Mr. Ben- 
tinck and his small band of followers 
—the remains of the ‘ Cannon balls.’ 
According to the assumed obliga- 
tion that all who differ with 
the recognised leaders should se- 
cede, a large body of recalcitrants 
Should secede now. The club was 
formed under the auspices of the 
late Duke of Wellington and the 
late Sir Robert Peel in 1833, to 
resist any further extension of 
popular power; in other words, to 
oppose parliamentary reform. If 
there be any test of conventional 
Conservatism, it is this; so that 
the framers and supporters of Lord 
Derby’s Reform Bill in 1859 were 
ipso facto disqualified. 

Lord Derby, to do him justice, 
never sanctioned the mischievous 
error of a small and noisy section 
of his followers. His invariable 
language was: ‘Don’t convert what 
may prove only a temporary aliena- 
tion into a permanent breach. Let 
who will continue to call themselves 
Conservatives in their own sense, 
and they may come round in time 
to be Conservatives in ours.’ His 
colleagues and principal supporters 
agreed with him, and whenever 
the exclusionists provoked a divi- 
sion, they were outvoted by more 
than two to one. The truth is, 
political clubs are an anachronism, 
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when the lines of demarcation be- 
tween parties, far from being sharply 
marked, intersect each other in in- 
numerable directions, and politicians 
of every denomination may con- 
stantly be found acting in concert. 
Suppose a division to be taken on 
a question of foreign policy, Ger- 
man, Italian, or American. On 
what principle would the Derbyite 
phalanx cooperate or be distri- 
buted ? 

We can understand religious 
clubs with articles of faith: we 
cannot understand either religious 
or political clubs without. There is 
some sense, or, rather, there is 
broad, downright, significant non- 
sense, in the Orange toast and test 
of ‘The Glorious and Immortal 
Memory,’ the refusal or evasion of 
which entails the penalty of being 
‘dammed, rammed, and crammed 
into the great gun of Athlone,’ &ec. 
But what sense or significance can 
be attached to the practice (re- 
cently, we hear, adopted by the 
committee of the Carlton) of re- 
quiring the proposer or seconder 
to certify that the political views 
of the candidate are ‘strictly in 
accordance ’ with those of the 
great body of the members ? —it 
being notorious that these differ to 
infinity. Fancy a clear-headed and 
conscientious man being required 
to certify that the political views 
of his friend are simultaneously in 
strict accordance with those of 
Lord Derby, Lord Malmesbury, 
Lord Hardwicke, Lord Roden, Lord 
Stanley, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Spencer 
Walpole, Sir John Pakington, Lord 
John Manners, Lord Cranbourne, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Bentinck, 
Sir Rainald Knightley, Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane, Mr. Butler Johnstone, 
Mr. Whiteside, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
Sir John Tyrrell, Colonel Brownlow 
Knox, Major Beresford, and Mr. 
Newdegate. 

Or, to take a parallel case, 
fancy a candidate for holy orders 
being required to prove that his 
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theological views are in strict ac- 
cordance with those of the great 
body of the Church of England. 
The right of private judgment has 
been too freely exercised for the 
re-establishment of the infallibility 
doctrine in any shape. Still more 
preposterous, therefore, if possible, 
is the profession of faith, or pledge, 
exacted from the members of a new 
Conservative club, that they will 
abide by the policy or principles 
of the recognised leaders: those 
leaders being Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli! As well might a 
man pledge himself to stand on 
one leg on a column and veer 
round with the weathercock. 

The clubs which form the archi- 
tectural crnaments of Pall Mall and 
the neighbourhood have been all 
completed within little more than 
forty years. The Garrick Club, 
located in Covent Garden, was 
founded about 1830. It merits 
especial notice as combining more 
of the sociability that marked the 
tavern-life of the olden time than 
any other club of our day. Thacke- 
ray has left a grateful recognition of 
the pleasant hours he passed in it; 
and it is highly recommended by 
Mr. Timbs. The Athenzum Club has 
fallen under his displeasure, and in 
illustration of its pretensions to 
literature, he relates: ‘ Among the 
club gossip it is told that a member 
who held the Library faith of the 
promise of the Fathers, and was 
anxious to consult their good works, 
one day asked, in a somewhat fa- 
miliar tone of acquaintance with 
these respectable theologians, “ Is 
Justin Martyr here?” “Ido not 
know,” was the reply; “I will 
refer to the list, but I do not 
think that gentleman is one of our 
members.” ’ 

He says, ‘ Some years ago, judges, 
bishops, and peers used to congre- 
gate at the Atheneum, but a club 
of 1,200 members cannot be select ;’ 
and he then quotes approvingly a 
remark in the New Quarterly Review, 
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that ‘nine-tenths of the intellectual 
writers of the age would be certainly 
black-balled by the dunces.’ He 
will find on inquiry that bishops, 
judges, and peers do still congregate 
there: that a large majority (if not 
quite nine-tenths) of the principal 
English writers now living are 
already members: and that any 
candidate eminently distinguished 
in science, literature, the arts, or 
for public services, may be admitted 
by the committee without ballot, 
provided the number so chosen 
shall not exceed nine annually and 
the committee shall be unanimous. 
We are not disposed to institute 
a severe scrutiny into the connec- 
tion between an anecdote and the 
subject-matter in hand; but the 
space Theodore Hook is made to 
fill in club-history by Mr. Timbs 
and others is out of all propor- 
tion to the reality. He was not 
particularly fond of clubs, and lived 
comparatively little in them. The 
gambling and fine company at 
Crockford’s had a strong attraction 
for him, which he sometimes found 
irresistible ; he would come into town 
once or twice a week to meet his 
clerical friend Barham (the author 
of The Ingoldsby Legends) at the 
Garrick, or to dine with the late 
Mr. Broderip (the magistrate), and 
Major Shadwell Clerke (editor of 
the United Service Gazette) at the 
Athenzeum ; but he was rather social 
than clubable, and his inclinations 
wavered between the splendid board 
of the titled host, and simple fare 
with a small party of intimates at a 
private house. In one entry of his 
diary we find: ‘Ordered my old 
favourite, pease-soup. ‘To-day my 
dear mother’s favourite dish, a boiled 
leg of mutton and turnips, which I 
had not had for many weeks, and 
enjoyed.’ There is another to this 
effect: ‘A very pleasant day ; 
worked all the morning, doing much 
—I hope, tolerably. Justice B. 
and the Major came to dine; small 
leg of pork and some eels; one 
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bottle of sherry, two port, a little 

unch to wind up. I think they 
found themselves comfortable and 
enjoyed themselves. — God bless 
them both.’ 

The popular and (we think) er- 
roneous notion about Hook is mainly 
owing to some passages in his bio- 
graphy, written with power and 
feeling by the late Mr. Lockhart, 
although he began by disclaiming 
intimacy with Hook, and cau- 
tiously held aloof from his Coterie. 
Thus, after speaking of his green 
chariot ‘as it pauses in passing 
through town at Crockford’s, the 
Carlton, or the Athenzeum,’ he adds 
in a note: ‘It is said that at the 
Atheneum the number of dinners 
fell off by upwards of 300 per annum 
after Mr. Hook disappeared from 
his favourite corner, near the door 
of the coffee-room. That is to say, 
there must have been some dozens 
of gentlemen who chose to dine 
there once or twice every week of 
the season merely for the chance of 


his being there, and permitting 
them to draw their chairs to his 


little table in 
evening.’ 
Many members dine regularly at a 
club; many dine rarely or not at all : 
the death of one of the first class, 
supposing his place to be filled by 
one of the second, would make the 
difference of 300 dinners a year, 
which is less than one per day. 
Hook was very irregular in his at- 
tendance, and sometimes did not ap- 
pear for weeks. When he dined in 
the corner, it was commonly with 
Mr. Broderip and Major Clerke, or 
(not so frequently) Admiral Smyth 
and two other members still living. 
There were three or four others who, 
if they chanced to be present, joined 
the party after dinner. The notion 
of dozens dining there once or 


the course of the 
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twice a week on the chance of his 
being there, is preposterous. 

The note proceeds: * The corner 
alluded to will, we suppose, long 
retain the name which it derived 
from him — Temperance Corner. 
Many grave and dignified per- 
sonages being frequent guests, it 
would hardly have been seemly to 
be calling for repeated supplies of 
a certain description; but the 
waiters well understood what the 
oracle of the Corner meant by 
** Another glass of toast and water,” 
or “ A little more lemonade.” ’ The 
name was given by Mr. Lockhart 
himself: it never took, and is re- 
membered only by his memoir. 
The sarcasm implied in it was un- 
founded: no signs of intemperance 
were ever sten in that corner. 
Hook had brought himself by habit 
to require and endure a portentous 
amount of spirits, and his friends 
were not given to excess. The 
grave and dignified personages, the 
attendant dozens, who came on the 
chance, had better have kept away 
if they were liable to be scandalised 
by calls for brandy-and-water. If 
the phrases in question were used 
at all, they were used jocularly ; 
and, in a word, speaking not only 
from internal evidence but personal 
knowledge, we pronounce this whole 
story of the Corner to be an exagge- 
ration fast bordering on a myth.* 

Hook drew up Advice to Members 
of Clubs, in the style of Swift’s 
Advice to Servants. Some of the 
items were to this effect; but we 
quote from memory :— 

When you are reading one newspaper, 
always lean your elbow or sit upon two or 
three more, so that you may have them at 
hand when you are ready for them. 

Do all your writing at your club, where 
you can have pens, ink, and paper for the 
asking. Occupy a table the whole day 
with your private or professional papers, 


* «Our own acquaintance with him (Hood) commenced twenty years ago, and had long 
been familiar, but it never reached intimacy’ (Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxii. p. 53). This 
being so, it is to be regretted that the task of describing Hook’s life with his intimates 
did not devolve on some one who had been intimate with him, and was not ashamed of it. 
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and strew the fragments of torn letters on 
the floor, by way of showing that you are 
perfectly at home. 

If you are in the habit of taking a nap, 
morning or evening, always take it at the 
club, especially if you snore. You may 
look ridiculous with your mouth open, and 
provoke some caustic observations, but that 
is no matter if you are refreshed. You 
will sleep better with a newspaper on your 
knees, or the newest publication open before 
you. 

Raise your voice in talking, unless nature 
has gifted you with a sonorous one. Un- 
willing listeners may look annoyed, but it 
will be an obvious advantage to them to be 
made acquainted with your domestic ar- 
rangements or your opinion on things in 
general. 

When sitting on one chair, coil up your 
legs and feet. on another, or stretch your- 
self at length on a sofa with your dirty 
boots on it. Never mind spoiling the 
furniture or soiling the smallelothes of the 
member who may come next. 

If you see three or four friends anxious 
to dine together at a particular table, 
occupy it, although alone. You have as 
good a right to it as they—nay, a better, if 
you order your dinner half-an-hour earlier. 
(N.B.—When Hook could not get his 
corner, he invariably went away and dined 
elsewhere.) 

When you see a group that you wish to 
join, and have a speaking acquaintance 
with one of them, address him without 
ceremony. You must either break up the 
conversation or be admitted to take part 
in it. 

Always use the club, and live in it, as if 
it was your own house in every respect, 
without regard to what must happen if 
every member did the same. On arriving 
in town with a quantity of luggage, drive 
at once to the club, and make the club ser- 
vants deposit it in the hall. Leaving town 
with ditto, do the same; and have all your 
purchases for the country directed to you 
there. Anything less than a grand piano 
or one of West’s pictures may be conve- 
niently taken in, and will aid in giving the 
club the bustling cheery look of an inn or 
the respectable look of a warehouse. 

Leave the door open on leaving orentering 
the room, or, if you shut it,slam it. Open the 
window next you, if you feel hot, without 
regard to the resulting effect on the general 
temperature of the room. It is more 
important that you should escape feeling 
hot for an hour, than that other members 
should escape colds which may last them a 
month, or chills which may end in rheu- 
matism. 

Always find fault with your dinner if you 
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wish to have it thought that you are a con- 
noisseur in gastronomy, or accustomed to 
good tables. When you order your custo- 
mary half-pint of sherry, keep the butler 
in conversation about the prices and quality 
of the finer wines in his stock, especially 
if other members are calling for him. 

If you are walking out with your chil- 
dren, and wish to read the papers or write 
your letters at your club, establish them on 
the hall sofas for an hour. It may be 
agreeable to gentlemen to have boys or girls 
listening to their conversation. 

If you are in Parliament or canvassing « 
constituency, always appoint a deputation 
from your constituents or committee to 
meet you at the club. If you can manage 
to fill the waiting-room once or twice a 
week, you will gain weight. 


The chief popular objection to 
clubs was neatly versified by Hood : 


Of all the modern schemes of man 
That time has brought to bear, 
A plague upon the wicked plan 
That parts the wedded pair! 
My wedded friends they all allow 
They meet with slights and snubs, 
And say, ‘ They have no husbands now,— 
They're married to the clubs !’ 


The writer forgot that clubs were 
preceded by taverns and coffee- 
houses, where the necessity of order- 
ing ‘for the good of the house,’ as 
the phrase went, and the want of a 
comfortable library or drawing- 
room, encouraged a prolonged in- 
dulgence in the pleasures of the 
table. A club dinner is rarely a 
sociable meal: in five cases out of 
six, the member has a small table 
to himself, dines simply, drinks his 
pint of wine, reads the newspapers, 
and goes away. So confirmed is 
this habit, that if a party is formed 
by joining two or three tables, 
obviously saving both space and 
attendance, murmurs are heard 
against the alleged interference 
with the economy of the room, 
Enter any one of the large clubs 
(except perhaps the military clubs) 
between ten and eleven any even- 
ing, and you will not find more than 
fifteen or twenty members on the 
average. Married men seldom dine 
at clubs, except when it is good 
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that they should do so, as when the 
wife is out of town, or prefers taking 
an early dinner with the children. 
Mrs. Gore suggests another contin- 
gency: ‘London clubs, after all, 
are not bad things for family men. 
They act as conductors to the storms 
usually hovering in the air. The 
man forced to remain at home and 
yent his crossness on his wife and 
children, is a much worse animal to 
bear with than the man who grum- 
bles his way to Pall Mall, and not 
daring to swear at the club ser- 
vants, or knock about the club 
furniture, becomes socialised into 
decency. Nothing like the subor- 


dination exercised in a community 
of equals for reducing a fiery tem- 
per.’ 

a! . - 

Such a community is also useful 
for clearing the brain of precon- 


Clubs. 


ceived opinions, for interchanging 
knowledge, for testing impressions, 
for verifying facts; and it con- 
stitutes a standing censorship with 
the power of executing its decrees. 
Its equalising effect, by elevating 
not lowering, is another unqualified 
good. Thanks to railways, a man 
of limited means can travel as com- 
fortably as a man of ten thousand 
a year: thanks to clubs, he can dine 
as well, and in society to which the 
man of ten thousand a year is eager 
to belong. All this promotes culti- 
vation, refinement, liberality, kindly 
feeling, self-restraint, self-respect. 
It is our firm conviction that intel- 
lectual and moral cannot be divorced 
from material improvement; and 
consequently that social progress 
has been most materially accelerated 
by clubs. 
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THE DOMESDAY 


1. Domesday Book; or, the Great 
Survey of England of William 
the Conqueror, A.D. MLXXXVI. 
Fac-simile of the part relat- 
ing to Hampshire photo-zinco- 
graphed, by Her Majesty’s 
Command, at the Ordnance 
Survey Office, Southampton. 
1861. 


2. An Extension of the Latin Text, 
and an English Translation of 
the Domesday Book, as far as 
it relates to Hampshire; with 
Explanatory Notes by Henry 
Moopy, Curator of the Win- 
chester Museum. 


E must congratulate Colonel 
W James on the success of his 
lan. It is noslight benefit which 
he and Mr. Gladstone have con- 


ferred, that we can now obtain for a 
small sum the various parts of the 
Conqueror’s survey, rendered with 
all the accuracy but with none of 


the drawbacks of the original. 

The Hampshire portion of the 
fac-simile has been accompanied 
with an extension of the Latin text, 
and an English translation by Mr. 
Moody, who is already favourably 
known by his letters on the subject, 
as also his paper on the Wiltshire 
Domesday.* From his local know- 
ledge, he has been able to recognise 
many places where Warner failed, 
and has most carefully collated 
them under their various Hundreds. 
Here and there, however, we have 
detected in his translation some in- 
accuracies for which we are at a 
loss to account.t We, however, 
beg to thank him for what he has 


* Proceedings of the Archeologic al Institute, 1849 ; 


+ Thus, under Bishops Waltham, 
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done, and trust that he will not 
allow his labours to cease at the 
point where they have just begun 
to be useful. 

What is now wanted, as the fac. 
similes for the various counties ap- 
pear, is a good analysis of each; 
and this can only be supplied by the 
local archeologist. It would be an 
excellent planif the various Archzo- 
logical Societies would each take in 
hand the Domesday of their own 
county; annotating it with such 
notes as only local information, and 
a long acquaintance with the parti- 
cular district, and the co-operation 
of many minds, could supply. 
Though far from perfect, Mr. Mum- 
ford’s Analysis of the Domesday Book 
of Norfoll: might be taken as a sort 
of rough model, whilst the text 
should, as far as possible, be illus- 
trated with notes of the more diffi- 
cult words and passages, like those 
that give such value to Archde acon 
Hale’s Dome sday of St. Paul's. 
Tables of the value of land in King 
Edward’sandtheConqueror’sreigns, 
as also in the intervening period, 
the rent-roll of church lands and 
their state of cultivation, biogra- 
phies of the tenants in chief and 
sub-tenants, lists of the English 
proprietors who had been evicted, 
or had been allowed to remain, and 
notices, if there be any, of their de- 
scendants, should be compiled. The 
peculiarities, too, which the survey 
of each county would be sure to 
afford, should be noted. Further, 
the number of churches, mills, 
saltworks, fisheries, vineyards, iron- 
works, parks and woods, the herds 


pp. -181. 


‘ parcus bestiarum ’ is all ited ‘a pound for cattle,’ 
which would convey to an English reader a totally w rong impression of the place. 
similar entries see Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, vol. i. pp. 113, 114. 


For 
37 we 


At page 


find ‘ isdem Sterre tenuit unam hidam que missa est in forestd regis,’ rendered‘ the same 


Sterre holds one hyde in the King’s forest.’ 


Similar mistakes occur elsewhere. A list, 


too, of misprints should have been added in a book where accuracy is so important. 
t Publications of the Camden Society, 1858. 
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of cattle, droves of swine, sheep, 
horses, cows, and goats, and the 
different quantities of arable and 
pasture land should all be tabulated. 
By this method each portion of the 
Survey would acquire immense 
value to the local antiquarian, and 
still greater to the historian and 
philosopher. 

The works of Kelham and 
Ellis have done much to show the 
riches which the Survey contains ; 
but their labours are appreciated 
by only a few students. The public 
holds still very vague notions about 
Domesday. Most people fancy that 
it is a census, giving the returns of 
the population, towns, and houses, 
and trades in England under the 
Conqueror. 

It will be as well therefore to say 
that the primary object of Domesday 
was to ascertain the real value of 
the landed and taxable property 
throughout the kingdom. It is in 
no ways a census of the whole 
population. Towns and villages 
and churches are often omitted, and 
women and children not returned. 
Stillwith allthese omissions it gives, 
as far as it goes, a complete insight 
into the state of the country, its 
revenue, its sources of wealth and 
industry, its population, and its 
trades. It shows us the woods, 
where the swine fed on the mast 
and acorns, the droves of wild horses 
in the marsh lands, the forests of 
the king, and the parks of his 
barons, and the fisheries of the hall 
and the abbey. It sets before us 
the mills working on the streams, 
the ox-gangs ploughing on the 
farms, and the serfs toiling in the 
fields —in fact, the whole daily 
life of the Old-English nation. 
Besides this, it enumerates the 
different tenures and services of 
holding land, the heriots and re- 
liefs,reveals glimpses of the criminal 
and civil jurisdiction, the fines and 
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punishments, and here and there 
gives some small piece of historical 
information, as in Hampshire, that 
the Conqueror had a daughter called 
Matilda, to be nowhere else gained. 
Whoever wishes to study de- 
cidedly the most important chapter 
in our history—to grasp the social 
state of the times—to understand, 
as at all great crisises must be, the 
decay of form and the change of 
spirit—to know the complex cha- 
racter of the Conqueror, that strange 
compound of justice and passion, 
valour and avarice—to learn the 
full rapacity of his followers, and 
the sufferings of the English, must 
take Domesday for his text-book. 
For Domesday contains the truest 
record of that period; through 
which, as surely as the sun rose on 
the morning of the battle of Hast- 
ings, Enghshmen were bound to 
pass. As an authority it is incom- 
parable. Domesday possesses no 
leanings this way or that, and is 
warped by none of the love or 
hatred of the historian.* Domesday 
has no prejudices to combat, and 
no theories to conciliate. Domesday 
simply gives facts, and cannot for- 
tunately be twisted to gild the dark 
deeds of the conquerors, or obscure 
the sufferings of the conquered. 
We, however, must here strictly 
confine ourselves to Hampshire. 
And it will be the object of this 
paper to place before the reader a 
slight sketch of the state of the 
county, its resources, its mills, its 
fisheries, its saltworks, and _ its 
woods, its churches and church 
lands, as recorded in Domesday. 
The Survey, as we have said, 
does not accurately record the 
whole quagtity of any particular 
thing, and we must beware of 
balancing the returns of one county 
against another, for the jurors in 
various counties drew up 
valuations very differently. 


their 
Some 


* Nobody, we suppose, now believes Ingulph and his accusation against the compilers 
of Domesday, of partiality towards the lands of Croyland Abbey. 
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returned, as in the Norfolk and 
Exeter Domesday, the number of 
sheep and cattle; others again, as 
in Lancashire, Cornwall, and 
Middlesex, entirely omitted the 
churches. Some gave minor par- 
ticulars, others condensed the ac- 
counts into the briefest possible 
limits. 

The returns, however, for Hamp- 
shire, though not the fullest, are 
more ample than those of many 
other counties, and possess the 
further interest of being taken in 
that county where was situated the 
capital of England, where West- 
Saxon and Norman kings alike 
held their courts, and where we 
should naturally turn to find the 
last results of civilisation, and the 
greatest amount of industry. 

The first, therefore, and most 
important question is, of course, in 
what way had this county, as all 
England, suffered by the battle of 
Hastings, the change of govern- 
ment, the enormous influx of Nor- 
mans, and the establishment of the 
Feudal System? Were the land- 
owners still the same? Had land 
itself, as is always the case in an 
unsettled period, become depre- 
ciated? Had it even fallen out of 
cultivation ? Before we answer 
these questions, it will be worth 
while to look in what light the 
compilers of the Hampshire Domes- 
day regarded this change, the 
greatest which, perhaps, ever befel 
a kingdom. Once only is the battle 
of Hastings mentioned in connec- 
tion with two West-Saxon holders 
of the manor of Tytherley,* who 


* Tederleg xxvi. a. 
§ Candovre xv. @. 
xx. a.; Esse xx. b.; Ferlei iv. 5.; 
Harrold is spoken of simply as ‘ comes.’ 
|| Halingei ii. 0. 
“| Cerdeforde xv. d. 
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were then slain. Harold himself 
is, however, frequently introduced, 
but never as king, and once—and 
once only—is he spoken of as 
reigning.t He is always Earl 
Harold—‘ comes Heraldus.’ Thus 
under Bishop’s Suttont we find 
‘comes Heraldus tenuit;’ and again 
under Preston Condover,§ ‘ Alaric 
tenuit de Comite Heraldo.’ Not 
only this, but he is under Hayling || 
plainly called a usurper. On the 
other hand, William is always 
spoken of as king, as the virtual 
successor of Edward. Nothing is 
ever referred to Harold. All ques- 
tions as to holdings, claims, rights 
and privileges, are taken back to 
the time of Edward. Thus, at 
Charford,§ William’s witnesses say 
they know no law but the Con- 
fessor’s; and again at Rockbourn, 
the jury of the hundred consider 
Alwi’s and Gawin’s claims sub- 
stantiated by tleir possessing the 
Confessor’s seal.** Further, it is 
evident by such expressions as 
‘postquam rex Willelmus mare 
transiit,’ +f and again, ‘ antequam 
rex Willelmus venisset,’ tt that the 
authors of the Hampshire portion 
of Domesday looked upon the events 
which placed William on the throne, 
not as the mere result of a fortunate 
battle, but of constitutional right. 
How far this feeling was shared by 
Englishmen, we do not pretend to 
say. Certainly it predominates 
throughout the Domesday of Hamp- 
shire.§§ 

Next with regard to that univer- 
sal eviction of Englishmen which is 
said to have taken place after the 


+ Sudberture ii. 2. + Sudtune xy. a. 
Under the following places: Bocheamptune xvii. 4.; Silcestre 
Alia Wallope iii. a.; Lacherne ).; and Heselie y. 0. 


‘Heraldus abstulit, quando regnum invasit.’ 


** Rocheborne xxvi. 4.; see also under Holstune xvi. 4., and Celtone xvii. a. 


++ Cuntune xxiii. d. 


tt Taceberie xii. 0. 


§§ Domesday plainly reveals in the returns for some of the cities the fate of the English, 
and the enormous loss of life. See the short summary of facts given in Lappenberg’s 
English under the Anglo-Norman Kings, ed. Thorpe, pp. 207-208. 
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battle of Hastings. In Hampshire 
it was by no means universal. 
True, a great number of Norman 
lords held lands which had been 
the property of West-Saxons. But 
we know not how many of these 
fell at Hastings, how many more 
fled dreading punishment, and how 
many suffered death for conspiracies 
and rebellion. Were these num- 
bers known, the statement of whole- 
sale eviction would require to be 
much modified. 

On the other hand, a great many 
West-Saxon holders still appear. 
A bare list is not very interesting. 
But if the reader will trust to our 
word, somewhere about ten Old- 
English names occur ‘in nova 
Foresté et circa eam ;’ about eight 
are scattered amongst the church- 
lands, and about three times that 
number amongst the King’s 
thanes, * whilst thirty-one Eng- 
lishmen live in Southampton. 

That there were very many cases 
of Norman violence and usurpation, 
no person, we suppose, doubts. 
Thus, at Broughton t and Mottis- 
font,t we find that the King’s 
bailiffs have unfairly taken some 
land, and that the title to a wood 
at the former place, in Bishop 
Walkelin’s hands, is not settled. 
Again, at Basingstoke,§ itis noted 
that Goisfrid, the chamberlain to 
the Conqueror’s daughter Matilda, 
has seized some lands, and that the 
Hundred and Sheriff have not seen 
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the King’s grant ; whilst at Hatch- 
Warren || a similar complaint is 
brought against him. Again, at 
Droxford,§] Ralph de Mortimer has 
seized half a yardland of the manor. 
The fact, however, of these seizures 
being openly mentioned, shows a 
sense of justice, and a wish that 
right only should be recognised. 
Moreover, the fairness of the 
valuation, and the cognisance taken 
of the smallest matter, forms a very 
remarkable feature. In all cases, 
even-handed justice seems as far as 
possible to have been dealt. Every- 
thing is referred, according to Old- 
English precedent, to the jury of 
the Hundred and the Sheriff. Thus, 
at Tytherley,** the jury of the Hun- 
dred say that unless the King testi- 
fies to the present holder’s claim, 
he has no title. All things are 
adjusted. At Alton,t+ Herding is 
found to have unfairly taken pos- 
session of the manor from the King 
in exchange for a house, which is 
proved to have previously been the 
King’s. Even the Conqueror’s bai- 
liff, as we have before seen, cannot 
with impunity do what he pleases. 
At Oakhanger, tf he is told by the 
jury that his claims for pasture and 
pannage for the King’s oxen can- 
not be obtained except through the 
Sheriff, whilst the English Gawin’s 
claim is confirmed, against even the 
Conqueror’s, to halt a ploughland 
at Rockbourn, §§ by his possessing 
the Confessor’s seal. The least 






* At Barton Stacey (Bertune iii. a.) some freemen remain, At Nether Wuailop (Wallope 
xxvi. a.) four Englishmen, brothers, hold the manor their father had held of Edward. 
Agemund, who was a sub-tenant at Shoddesden (Sotesdene xxvi. a.) to Queen Edith, is 


tenant-in-chief to the Conqueror. 
constantly recurring. 
Xxvi. «.) 


Such Old-English names as Aluric, Uluric, Alric, are 
Alurie, the son of Saulf, is a tenant-in-chief at Tytherley (Tederleg 
The sons of Godric Malt are tenants-in-chief at Hanger (Hangre xxvii. @.), 


which their father had held of the Confessor; whilst Cola the huntsman is sub-tenant to 
his father Ulric at Langley (Langelie xxvii. 4.). and his brother Alwin tenant-in-chief 
at Marchwood (Mereeorde xxvii. ).) But we need not further multiply instances which 


every reader may so easily discover. 
+ Brestone iii. a. 


§ Basingestoches iv. d. 


© Drocheneford ix. a. 


** Tederleg xxvi. a. 
tt Acangre xxv. ). 
VOL, LXXIII.—NO, CCCCXXXV, 


See further under Herlege xxi a.: 
xxili, 6.; and Seneorde xv. b.; Holstune xvi. 0. 


+ Mortesfunde x.’ 
|| Heche xxiy. d, 
Aclei xxii. 4.; Cuntune 


tt Aultone xii. a, 
§§$ Rocheborne xxvi. 4. 
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things are mentioned, that at Bow- 
comb * the land and houses are held 
without the priest’s consent, that at 
Stratfield Saye ¢ the English Aluric 
holds two hydes without any title, 
that at West Wellow ¢ the hunts- 
man Waleran separated a yardland 
and a half from the manor, and that 
at Totton § an uncle holds half a 
hyde, which legally belongs to his 
nephew. 

So, too, the rental is fairly levied. 
Thus the manor of Soberton,|| which 
in Edward’s reign was rated at 
three hydes, is now only assessed 
at two hydes and a half, as the 
other portion had been taken into 
Earl Roger’s park; and a similar 
reducement is made at Watching- 
well, where half a hyde has been 
used for the Conqueror’s park. 
Again the West-Saxon Aluric holds 
the manor of Milford in exchange 
for land which had been taken into 
the New Forest ; and wherever any 
portion of a manor is afforested, the 
rental of the land is proportionately 
lowered ; and whenever, too, the 
land is rented too high, the fact is 
noted. All these things should 
be taken into consideration when 
weighing the effects of the Conquest, 
and the character of the Conqueror. 
We have not the slightest wish to 
justify the cruelty and excesses of 
the Normans; but we do desire to 
modify that unqualified, full-mouthed 
judgment which deals in only evil 
and good. There is, unfortunately, 
in history a kind of mental eyesight 
which can only see plain black or 
plain white, and is blind to all 
neutral tints. In our opinion, the 


* Bovecombe xxx. /. 
§ Totintone xxvii. a. For other minute 
xxvii. 4.; and various places. 
|| Sudbertune xxiii. 4. 
** Our figures 
stand thus. 


under William, 2,843/. 13s. od. 
Forest is situated are omitted, as so much 
returned. 


+ St radfe 


© See Menes ii. h, 
under correction, however, though we have done our best to be accurate— 
Rental of the mainland, under Edward the Confessor, 2,632/. 15s. 2d. 
ciation of rental between the Confessor’s death and the Conquest, 465/. os. 3d. 
In this estimate, the Hundreds in which the New 
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shock and supposed convulsion 
caused by the Norman Conquest 
has, especially of late years, been 
overrated. We will only here pause 
to say that we do not believe that 
any single battle could have sub. 
dued a nation which was not willing 
to accept the yoke. The truth is 
that England, as far as its bishops 
and nobles were concerned, had for 
years before been Normanised. 
They were Normans in their tastes, 
Normans in their dress, Normans 
in their language, Normans in heart 
and soul. The people were English, 
but mere limbs, however strong, 
cannot act without a head to direct, 
and a principle to sustain. 

We will now pass to the results 
of the Conquest upon the prosperity 
of the county. The most decisive 
test that no disturbing influence 
was felt, and that its industry was 
not paralysed by the events which 
the battle of Senlac produced, is 
found in the raised value of land. 
The total rental of the mainland 
in Hampshire in the Confessor’s 
reign was between two and three 
thousand a year. This, however, 
had, during the interval between 
his death and the Conquest, been 
depreciated to the extent of nearly 
five hundred pounds. The loss, 
though, had not only been recovered, 
but the rental had improved to the 
amount of two hundred pounds, 
Again, taking the rental of the Isle 
of Wight as a criterion, we find 
that property there had also suffered 
a depreciation of nearly fifty pounds, 
which also had been made up, and 
another fifty pounds gained.** Such 


lle xxv. 4. t Welewe xxvi. a. 


matters see also Clere xxvii. a.; Langelie 
; Canborne xxxi. a.; Side xxxi. ¢. 


Depre ° 
Rental 


of the land is afforested and no value is 


Rental of the Isle of Wight, under Edward the Confessor, 450/. 12s. od. 


Depreciation of rental between the Confessor’s death and the Conquest, 45/. os. od, 
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facts will show how the hands of 
the government had been strength- 
ened, and how the stricter law 
introduced by the Conqueror had 
conduced to the prosperity of the 
county and the comfort of the 
subject. 

Let no one, however, we repeat, 
imagine, from our forming so high 
an estimate of the Conquest and its 
advantages, which became more 
conspicuous as time united the two 
races, that we are forgetful of the 
sufferings of the English. After 
he found the true difficulty of his 
situation, a great change came over 
the Conqueror, arising from jealousy, 
irritation, and mistrust on his part, 
and pledges broken and promises 
evaded on the other, culminating 
in open rebellion, and terminated 
only by its train of evils,—confisca- 
tion, exile, and massacre. Open 
tyranny raged on one side; secret 
revenge plotted on the other. 

From these considerations we 
will now turn back to Domesday, 
and look at the entries of the woods, 
which were then of great value, 
not so much for their timber, as for 
their crops of mast and acorns, to 
supply the herds of swine. Nearly 
every manor had its wood, which 
in Hampshire, instead of being 
rented as in Warwickshire by its 
length and breadth, is assessed by 
the number of hogs it maintains. 
Thus we find such entries as at 
Ealing, * ‘silva de z00 et quatuor 
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viginti porcis de pasnagio;’ or, 
under East Meon,t ‘silva de 200 
porcis de pasnagio;’ or, as in the 
very first entry under Odiham, 
‘silva de 160 porcis.’ Sometimes, 
however, the wood is only large 
enough to support one hog. Thus, 
under Wroxel and Barnsley, both 
in the Isle of Wight, we meet 
‘silva de uno porco. { Where the 
trees have grown old and past bear- 
ing, or where the wood is, perhaps, 
composed of thorns, or yews, or 
ash, the fact is noticed. Thus, 
under Quarley§ and Sandford, || 
we find ‘silva sine pasnagio;’ equi- 
valent to the entries of ‘silva in- 
utilis,’ at Littleton, Kimpton,** 
and Clatinges.t¢ In one case at 
Chilworth, {{ the manor did not 
possess any right of pannage or 
pasturage over its own woods, by 
which its rental was reduced to 
one-half. So great was the value 
of the woods that notice is given 
where they have been blown down 
by storms. Thus, under Sun- 
wood, §§ we find ‘maxima pars 
silvee vento corruit,’ and in another 
place, ‘silva non est,’ or, as it is 
expressed under Botley,|||| ‘ silva 
deest.’ Entries, too, of copses and 
woods for making repairs (ad clau- 
suram) are constant; and in one in- 
stance, under Broughton,4 4 we find 
‘silvas ad faciendas domos,’ which 
belong to some foresters. The wild 
bees, too, in the woods are also 
noticed, and their honey, as we 


Rental under William, 505/. 8s. 8d. Only nine yardlands are marked as having gone 
out of cultivation, four at Embley (Emelei xxi. 4.) and one at Wilmingham (Wilminge- 
ham xxx. }.), and the remainder at Tachbury (Taceberie xii. b.) which, however, as 
previously, still rented for 10s. We must bear in mind, as we before said, that in 
Hampshire, we should more than in any other county, from the Conqueror’s presence at 
Winchester, expect to find the beneficial rather than the disastrous side of the results of 
the Conquest. 

* Edlinges iii. 3. + Menes ii. 0. 

{ Mr. Thorpe inclines to think that the abbreviation ‘pore’ may sometimes in Domesday 
stand not for one pig but a porcary or herd (Bib. Top. Brit. No. vi. p. 46). The numbers 
here, however, running so regularly from 1 to 200 would seem to contradict this theory. 
Besides this we find entries of woods as at Mapledurham (Mapledresham ii. a.) renting 
for only sixpence. We once under Mortesfunde x. meet the term ‘ grava’ for a grove. 

§ Ferlei iv. d. || Sandford vy. a. {| Liteltone xvii. 3. 

** Chemantune xviii.a. tf Clatinges xviii. a. tt Celeorde xxi. d, 
§§ Seneorde xv. d. || Botelie xx. a. “4 Brestone iii. 4. 
CC 2 
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shall further on see, taken into 
account. Finally, we must remem- 
ber that ‘silva’ in Domesday, as 
shown in the entry under Chelton 
and other places,* does not mean 
merely a wood, but rather wood- 
lands, equivalent to the Old-English 
‘hurst,’ which, like the High German 
‘spreidach,’ means a fruitful place, 
as opposed to the barren ‘ forest.’+ 

On the whole, however, the wood- 
lands in Hampshire are small when 
compared with those of other coun- 
ties. We seldom find a larger herd of 
swine than two hundred, whilst in 
Norfolk we meet with droves of a 
thousand and two thousand. This 
may, perhaps, show that. the chief 
attention was here bestowed to the 
cultivation of corn, and the produce 
of stock on the meadow lands. 

The agricultural state of the dis- 
trict, though, will be better seen when 
we look at the mills. Domesday re- 
turns for the county as many as 312, 
rented for 157/. 15s. 10d., giving 
an average rental of about ten shil- 
lings and sixpence toeach. This is 
on the whole somewhat higher than 
that of many counties,f and would 
show, as we have just before re- 
marked, that Hampshire was, as the 
county where the capital of Wessex 
was situated, better cultivated than 
many other shires. These mills 
were of course all worked by water, 
and even to this day some may 


* Ceptune xv. d. 


Silva de 20 porcis. De pasturd 10 solidi. 
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generally be found upon the same 
streams. They were, though, how- 
ever, of very small working power, 
and although the average rental 
was so high, yet many of them, as 
at Bercheler, Ringwood, and Char- 
ford, only rented for thirty pence, 
whilst several in the Isle of Wight 
are returned ‘ sine censu.’ 

As a further instance of the still 
primitive condition of commerce at 
the time of the Conquest, it is wor- 
thy of notice that, besides a money 
value, some of the mills were rented 
by a payment of eels. Thus at Bur- 
gate on the Avon, a mill pays ten 
shillings and a thousand eels; and 
again, on the same river, another 
at Ibbesley pays ten shillings and 
seven hundred eels, and still fur- 
ther up the stream one at Charford 
yields fifteen shillings and twelve 
hundred and fifty eels ; whilst close 
to Christchurch, another at Sopley 
on the same stream pays ten shil- 
lings andeight hundred and seventy- 
four eels ; and at the neighbouring 
manor of Winkton two more fur- 
nish two hundred and fifty eels.§ 

These mills belonged to the va- 
rious tenants in chief, and in many 
cases, as in the last at Winkton, it 
is noted that they are specially for 
the use of the hall. The sub-tenants 
and freemen could only use their 
lord’s mill: and whenever they 
ground their wheat, paid in kind a 


So under Bedeslei xx. a. 


we find ‘Silva de 10 porcis et pro herbagio 1o solidi, 
+ Mr. Wedgwood well connects this word with the Welsh gores, gorest, waste open 
ground, and also goresta, to lie open or waste (Dictivnary of English Etymology, volsii. 


p- 84). 


t In Wiltshire, Mr. Moody ascertained that there were three hundred and ninety mills 


mentioned by Domesday, bringing in an aggregate rental of 2111. 173., or, averaging 
nearly eleven shillings each. As in Hampshire great differences existed, some returning 
ouly two or three shillings, and others as many pounds (Proceedings of the Archeological 
Institute 1849, p. 179). Mr. Mumford (Analysis of the Domesday Book of Norfolk, p. 79) 
gives 580 as the number returned for Norfolk, where they also varied in their rentals 
from three pounds to three shillings. Money, we must remember, was between twenty and 
thirty times its present value. 

§ At Wasperton, in Warwickshire, we find a mill paying twenty shillings, four seames 
(cart-loads) of salt, and a thousand eels (Zhe Domesday of Warwickshire, ed. Reader, 
p. 18). Ellis (Jrtroduction to Domesday, vol. i. p. 123) gives several instances of the eels, 
which were paid, being reckoned by ‘stiches’ or sticks, each tally being composed of 
twenty-five eels. 
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certain proportion of flour, known 
as mill-service. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a manor possessed only a share 
in a mill, just as it only possessed a 
share in a fishery. Thus, under 
Ovington * we find half of a mill 
worth seven shillings, which be- 
longed to Archbishop Stigand, and 
under Bramshill ¢ only the fourth 
part of a mill, worth ten pence, and 
at Neathamt{ no less than eight 
mills and a half. Again, at Enham§ 
two separate manors occur, and each 
of them possesses the half of a mill. 
At Totton|| the mill was divided 
into five shares. Further, when 
there was more than one tenant on 
a manor, each had a share in the 
mill. Thus in the Isle of Wight, at 
Knighton and Down, we find eight 
freemen each having part of a mill, 
each share being worth twenty-two 
pence.** 

Such extracts give us no little 
insight into the social and agricul- 
tural life of the Old English. We 
must not be surprised at the large 
number of mills, for, as we have 
said, not only were they of small 
power, but bread was the staple food. 
Once do we find at Cheverton,t+ in 
the Isle of Wight, a bakehouse be- 
longing to Earl William, renting 
for sixteen pence ; whilst Rainald, 
the baker, holds, as his sub-tenant, 
an acre and a half of land. 

Fish, too, formed no unimportant 
part of the Englishman’s food. 
Domesday gives for Hampshire not 
less than sixteen fisheries, renting 
partly for money and partly for 
kind. Many of them, as we shall 


* Edintune vii. 4. 
§ Enham xxvi. 0. 


t+ Bromeselle p. xvii. 3. 
|| Totintone xxvii. a. 
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see, are set apart for the hall of the 
lord. Under Yately,tt a fishery on 
the Blackwater rented for one hun- 
dred eels, whilst under Hern,§§ the 
half of another on the Stour paid, 
for its half share, only two pence. 
At Knapp,|||| on the Avon, we find 
one renting for fifty pence, and two 
at Stanswood 9 at the same price, 
whilst two at Stoneham *** yield 
thirty-nine pence, and another at 
Southampton, with a small piece of 
ground,ttt belonging to the Abbess 
of Wherwell, had increased in value 
from a hundred pence to ten shil- 
lings. Two, however, at Dibdenttt 
and Eling,§§§ situated also on the 
Southampton Water, are returned 
withoutany rentals; and in Egheiete 
Hundred we find the entry ‘ piscaria 
fuit,’ referring probably to some 
fishery on the Avon. Further, it is 
worth notice that there is no men- 
tion in the Hampshire Domesday 
of fisheries of herrings along the 
coasts, or of salmon, which, as we 
know from old charters, were caught 
in very early times on the Avon. 
Honey, too, was a favourite dish 
with our forefathers, and mead their 
favourite drink. Inthe Hampshire 
Domesday no manors, as in Nor- 
folk,|||||| which pay their rent by so 
much honey, nor any ‘custos apium,’ 
nor ‘vasa apium,’ occur. Still, the 
woods of Eling {| manor, which 
were taken into the New Forest, 
furnished three sextaries of honey ; 
and again, under Dean,**** there is 
a remarkable entry noticing that the 
King’s bailiff formerly had the honey 


and pasture belonging to the manors 


{ Netsham ii. a. ’ 
“| Chenistone et Dune p. iv. 0. 


** Under Lechtford, x. will be found ‘ molinus et dimidium ;’ at Aultone, xii. a. ‘ dimi- 
dium molini de 4 solidis et 7 denariis; under Stoche, xiii. 4., belonging to Romsey 
Abbey, ‘molinus et dimidius;’ at Bostal, xiv. 4., ‘tertia pars unius molini;’ and at 
Bailocheslei, xiv. >., a ploughland, ‘cum dimidio molino.’ 


tt Cevredone xxxi, d. 
}) Cheness xviii. 4. 


tt Effele xvii. d. 
| Stonende iii. 2. 


8§ Herne xviii. 3. 
*** Stanham ix. b. 


ttt ‘Unam piscariam et parum terre’ xxx. a. 


+ 


tt} Depedene xxxix. a. 

+ 

HHH 
73. 


P-7 


§§$§ Edlinges iii. 2. 
See An Analysis of the Domesday Book of Norfolk, by the Rey. George Mumford, 
"4 As before iii. 4. 


#*ee Dene iii. 0d. 
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of Dean and Wallop, but that now 
the foresters enjoy them, and that 
further the value of the bees taken 
into the New Forest is ten shillings. 

Of the droves of swine inthe woods 
we have already spoken, but sin- 
gularly enough, as in some counties, 
no flocks of sheep, then valued no 
less for their wool and their milk 
than for the market, nor any herds 
of cattle, are returned. Seven oxen 
are, however, mentioned under 
Hurstbourn Priors,* and more 
again under both Bishop’s Wal- 
tham + and Barton Stacey, { two 
at Neutibrige § and the same in 
Egheiete Hundred, but these were 
only used for ploughing. At the 
village (berenica) of Titchfield || 
two beasts (animalia) occur, whilst 
in the Isle of Wight, at Aviston, ¥ 
we find a vavasor with two cows, 
and in Neatham Hundred a goat- 
herd. 

Most important, however, in the 
domestic economy of the time was 
salt. Domesday is full of notices of 
salterns and salt springs. Butter, 


cheese, and meat all then required to 
be salted down for winter consump- 


tion. In Hampshire, we find as 
many as ten salterns, all of them, as 
was generally the case, let at a low 
rental. Two at Watchingwell ** 
and Bowcomb,t+ in the Isle of 
Wight, are returned ‘sine censu,’ 
whilst at Dibden,tt on the mainland, 
no sum is specified. The rentals 
of the remainder greatly varied. 
Thus, at Hordle, a saltern, with the 
* Eisseburne viii. 0. 
§ Neutibrige xv. 0. 
** Watingewelle xxxi. b. 
§§ Coseham xxv. a. 


+ Waltham vi. 2. 
|| Ticefelle iv. &. 
tt Bovecombe xxx. b. 
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mill, only brought in fifteen pence, 
whilst at Havant, three yield only 
the same sum, and one at Wallop 
only five pence, and one atCosham §§ 
fourteen pence, but at Whitfield |\|| 
another is rented as high as fourteen 
shillings and eight pence. 

Let us now turn to the more 
purely social aspects of the day. 
‘Taken at the transition-period from 
one great epoch to another, the 
Survey well reflects the distinctive 
traits of both the Old-English 
and the Norman life. Here in 
Hampshire we meet entries of the 
halls, not castles, be it remembered, 
of the English thanes. Thus, in the 
Isle of Wight, at Shorwell,{& we 
find three thanes who each dwelt in 
their own hall in Edward the Con- 
fessor’s reign. Again, we meet 
three brothers, who had held the 
manor of Gatecombe *** in joint 
tenantry of Edward, and ,who each 
possessed their hall.tt+ To these 
halls very often, as we have before 
noticed, was attachedamill. Thus, 
in the valley of the Avon, at Wink- 
ton, ttt two mills are entered as be- 
longing to the hall, and again, un- 
der Boarhunt,§§§ we find two mills, 
one for the use of the hall, and un- 
der Bedhampton |||||| two more, both 
attached, like another at Stratfield 
Saye,§ {QJ tothe hall. But not only 
did the halls possess mills for their 
own use, but also fisheries upon the 
streams and rivers. Sounder Mid- 
dleton **** we meet a fishery ‘ad 
aulam,’ and again in the valley of 


+ Bertune xix. d. 
€ Avicestone xxxii. d. 
tt Depedene xxxix. a. 


|| || Witesfel xxxii. a. “€| Sorewelle xxxi. a. 

*** Gatecombe xxxi. 4. 

ttt As further instances, Queen Edith held the manor of Kingsclere (Clere xii. 5.) where, 
one entry notes, there had stood a hall, whilst another (xvi. 5.) that there were here two 
halls, in the Confessor’s reign, held by Saoulf and Godwin, but now one only, seized by 
Earl Hugh. Further, at Itchall and Core (Ticelle et Core viii. 6.) Lewin and Ulward, 
sub-tenants to the Bishop of Winchester, each possessed a hall, but when Germane received 
the manor, one only existed. Again, Justan and Lefri inhabited two halls at Long 
Sutton (Sudtune ix. @.), whilst at Millbrook (Melebroc ix. b.) it is noted that no hall 
remains, which makes in all three which had disappeared since the Confessor’s death. 

ttt Waringetone xxii. d. §§§ Borehunte xv. a. ||| Betametone xii. a. 

©" Stradfelle xvii. 4. xe#* Middletune xiv. a. 
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the Avon, under Holdenhurst, * no 
less than three fisheries ‘servientes 
aule,’ and at Portchester + one ‘ ad 
hallam,’ and again in the Isle of 
Wight, at Perstone,t another. 

These entries will give us some 
idea of the life of the Old-Knglish 
thane, living quietly on his own 
manor — the whole Anglo-Saxon 
nation, after being tossed about upon 
the waves, now peaceably settled in 
the rich valleys of England. T hey 
themselves declared that it was 
owing to their having no castles 
nor fortified places to fall back upon, 
that they could make no stand 
against the Conqueror. One oe, 
Carisbrook, is only mentioned, 
occupying a y% ardland of the manor 
of Alwington.§ It was immediate- 
ly after the Survey that the great 
Norman castles began to spring up 
everywhere over “England, over- 
shadowing not only the cottages of 
the retainers, but in time over- 
awing the very Crown.|| 


But besides having no castles, 


the thanes possessed little of their 
ancient valour, and still less of their 


ancient patriotism. The wealth of 
England had sapped their moral 
virtues, and the rust of sloth had 
eaten into their iron frames. 

Taken, too, at a period when old 
things were for ever passing away, 
and the new forms of thought and 
life appearing, the Survey well 
illustrates the Old-English trials by 
oath, and ordeals of ‘ ‘corsnied ’ and 

‘water’ and ‘iron’ were being 
superseded by the fairer law- courts 
of the Normans. Under Charford § 
we find a remarkable instance. Wil- 
liam de Chernat claimed two and a 


* Holeest iv. a t 

{ Prestetone xxxii. a. $ 

|| Ellis, as before, vol. i 
ome ‘sday. 

‘ Melioribus et antiquis hominibus.’ 

t Miceldevre xi. 

ii Hobrene xxix. a. For other instances, 

xxii. }, ; Odecote xxiii. D. : 

€¢ Clabford iii. h,: 


Ellis as before, vol. 
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half virgates of the manor of Clatin- 
ges, as having belonged to the manor 
of Charford, Hugh de Port's fief, and 
his claim is corroborated by the 
better class of men in the county.** 
On the other hand, another claim- 
ant, Picot, brings as witnesses the 
villeins and bailitfs,++ who are wil- 
ling to prove his right by oath- 
value (‘per sacramentum’), or by 
ordeal (‘judicium Dei’). William 
de Chernat’s witnesses, however, will 
admit of no such method of arbitra- 
tion, until they hear from the Con- 
queror in what way the trial shall 
proceed. 

The rights of Englishwomen at 
the time of the Conquest are here, 
too, well shown. As is known, their 
position had for a long period past 
been improving. They not only 
now possessed land, but had ac- 
quired the power of selling and be- 
que vathing their possessions. For 
instance, at Micheldeve r,{t the wife 
of the West-Saxon Eldred possessed 
a hyde and a half for her dowry. 
‘ Edded,’ the wife of Oswold, held 
Twyford manor; and Eldred’s wife, 
Kilmiston,§$§ the manor of Bishop 
Walkelin; and Saolf’s wife, probably 
after her husband’s death, the maner 
of Hubborn,|||| as tenant-in-chief. 

Further, we gain illustrations of 
the various ways in which land was 
held. At Chalford,{4§ Roger de 
Yvery gives to the English glee-~ 
maiden Adelina a virgate of land. 
At Hartley Westpall, Aluric, the 
son of Brixi, buys from Earl Wil- 
liam four ploughlands, six acres of 
meadow, and wood for four hogs, 
for two marks, which, taken with a 
mortgage, mentioned further on, 


Portcestre xxi. a. 

Alwinestune xxxi. @. 

. pp. 211-22,, gives a list of the castles enumerated in 
© Cerdeford xv. b. 


tt’ 


Testimonium de villanis et preepositis.’ 


§§ Chelmestone vi. >. 


Norman as also English, see Wergaeborne 


Nivretone xxiii. @.; and Ambledune xix. a. 


1, P-93, 


footnote 2, says, ‘ Cladford in Surrey,’ 


which mistake has been copied by several recent writers, 
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may help us to form some estimate 
of the value of land. Again, Al- 
ward bought the manor of Lomer * 
for only his lifetime, paying a no- 
minal rent to St. Peter’s of Win- 
chester of six sextaries of wine. 
This tenure was not unfrequent, for 
we find Queen Emma bequeathing 
half of the manor of Hayling to the 
monks of St. Peter’s, and the other 
half to Alward, for his life. The 
manor of Headbourn Worthy,t how- 
ever, was bought from St. Peter’s 
for the term of three lives, two of 
which, at the time of the Survey, 
had expired. But the most sin- 
gular tenure occurs at Amport, ft 
where a brother of Edric’s held five 
hydes as long as he kept on good 
terms with Edric, and on the fur- 
ther condition that he should not 
alienate, or give the property to 
anyone but Edric. 

Further, too, we have entries of 
mortgages. Thus, at Sudberie,§ 


we find one Walter holding land in 
pledge (in vadium) from the son of 
Cola, of Basing. At Hatch War- 


ren,|| Odo of Winchester claims a 
hyde of land, which he held, with 
the Conqueror’s consent, on mort- 
gage for ten pounds lent to the 
West-Saxon Alsi; and the monks 
of Winchester have a mortgage of 
twelve pounds left them on Enham 
manor. Again, too, as further 
illustrating a period when rent was 
still paid in kind, and when, too, it 
was necessary to provide against 
the uncertainty of the crops by re- 
ceiving a definite supply of produce, 
we meet several interesting entries. 
Thus, the royal manor of Barton 
Stacey** was bound to provide en- 
tertainment for the King for half a 
day. The manor of Eling tt was 
held under a similar engagement ; 
whilst the manors of Basingstoke, 
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Clere, and Hurstbourne tt were 
obliged to furnish a supply for a 
whole day. 

Mention, too, is once made of the 
Danes at Farnham,§§ where Edward 
the Confessor gave to the Bishop of 
Winchester thirty hydes of land, 
reckoned, however, only as twenty, 
on account of its proximity to the 
sea, and consequent liability to the 
excursions of the Danes. The Dane- 
geld, too, is occasionally entered. 
Thus, of Chawton |||| we read that 
the Confessor imposed upon it the 
geld; and of Kingsclere,§ {J that the 
Conqueror is answerable for its 
payment, and that the Abbey land, 
as was always the case, at Swamp- 
ton, is exempt. At Winchester, 
too, there are thirty messuages, 
which, with the exception of the 
Abbess of Wherwell’s house, are all 
assessed: whilst at Houghton Dray- 
ton *** William Peverel refuses to 
pay the tax. 

We must now turn to the 
churches and church property. No 
less than two-fifths of the lands 
returned in the Hampshire Dones- 
day were held by the church, mak- 
ing in all a hundred and three ma- 
nors, producing a rental of ten hun- 
dred and eighty-three pounds. The 
principal holders were Walkelin, 
Bishop of Winchester, the Abbeys 
of St. Peter’s and St. Mary’s at 
Winchester, and of Romsey and 
Wherwell, and the Priory of Christ- 
church. And, as in other counties, 
we may notice that the church 
lands are better farmed than those 
of the lay proprietors, and that they 
possess, too, less wood and more 
mills. 

Here, too, the spirit of the age is 
shown by the bequests of lands and 
money from king and queen and 
warrior, each for the good of their 


* Lanmere xii. a. 4, 
§ Sudberie xxvi. a. 
** -Bertune iii. a. 
$§ Fernham viii. a. 
*** Houston vii. d. 


+ Ordie xix. d. 

|| Heche xxiv. 4. 
tt As before iii. 0. 
ff Celtone xvii. u. 


+ Anne xvii. d. 
© Etham xxvi. 0. 
$f iv. 6. 


©¢ Clere xii. 4, 
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soul, to the different religious 
houses.* Here, too, William’s jus- 
tice is also exemplified by his re- 
turning the manor of Itchen Abbas ¢ 
to the Abbey of St. Mary’s, at Win- 
chester, which had been seized by 
Hugh, the son of Baldrus. By such 
acts was it that the Conqueror won 
the reputation that in his reign a 
man might travel, with his breast 
full of gold, from one end of Eng- 
land to the other, in safety. 

The numberof churches amounted 
in all to a hundred and thirty-two, 
but which, of course, does not re- 
present the total for the county. 
Many of them were evidently small, 
by being called ‘ecclesiola,’ as at 
Holdenhurst { and Netley, § and 
‘capella,’ as at Mottisfont,|| in con- 
tradistinction to the more general 
term ‘ecclesia.’ Perhaps the two 
former words may be used to mean 
the smaller Old-English churches as 
opposed to the later Norman build- 
ings. 

We must, however, beware of 
falling into the mistake of thinking 
that where a priest is mentioned 
there must have also been a church. 
The clergy, both beneficed and un- 
beneficed, held lands like other 
tenants. Thus, Alured the priest 
holds as tenant-in-chief the manors 
of Wolverton and Finley.§ The 
manor of Preston Candover** is 
held of Roger de Yvery by some 
clergy (clerici). At South Stone- 
ham,tt+ Richerius, the priest, holds 
the mother church of the manor, 
with its two affiliated churches near 
Southampton, and one hyde of land 
and all the tythes of the manor, 
besides other land, from the Con- 
queror. 
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The churches brought in large 
sums, which are not, however, often 
reckoned, being carried into the 
total of the owner’s profit. ‘The 
customary dues from the living and 
the dead,’ as mentioned at Mottis- 
font,tt amounted to no small sum. 
The tythes, ‘decime,’ are several 
times mentioned. Thus, the church 
of St. Michael’s Mount, in Nor- 
mandy, receives the tythes of Ba- 
singstoke.§§ The Priory of Christ- 
church possesses those of Christ- 
church, || || and the third of those of 
Holdenhurst. At Over Wallop 4 
the church holds half the tythes of 
the manor, and those of the villeins, 
which amount to forty-six pence. 
At this last place, too, the church- 
shot (cirset), the sum paid for the 
first-fruitsof harvest on St. Martin’s- 
day, is also mentioned; whilst at 
Hurstbourn Tarrant*** itamounted 
to fourteen shillings, held, together 
with the church and half a hyde 
and one ploughland, with two bor- 
derers and an acre of meadow, by 
Vitalis the priest. 

And now let us look at the 
general picture of Hampshire as 
given in Domesday. We have 
Winchester, with its two abbeys, 
prominent as the one city; whilst 
Christchurch, whose priory church 
was soon to be rebuilt by Flam- 
bard, and Romsey, from whose 
nunnery the Conqueror’s son was to 
take his wife, described as mere 
villages. Portsmouth is not even 
mentioned, At Southampton, how- 
ever, then Hantune, the Hampton 
of romance and song, dwelt 65 
Frenchmen and 31 Englishmen, 
implying a town of importance. 
Markets were held at Bowcomb, 


* See Fernham vii. a. ; Lavrochestoche xii. .; Henlongey xiii.a.; and Taceberie xii. 3. 
t Icené xxii. 4. t Holeest iv. a. 
§ Natelie, xxii. a.; see also under Chelmestone vi. b.; Falegia ix. d.; and Estune vi. a. 
In Domesday a wooden church is only once mentioned ; see Ellis as before vol. i. p. 298. 
| Mortesfunde x. a. © Ulvretune et Finlei xxiy. 4. 
** Candovre xv. a. tt Stanham ix. d. 
tt As before, x. a. where stood ‘1 ecclesia et 6 capella cum omni consuetudine vivorum 
et mortuorum.’ §§ Basingestoches xii. a, 


|) Thuinam xiv, 2. © Wallope iii. a. ##* Esseborne iv. 0. 
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Basingstoke, Tichfield, and Nete- 
ham, whose glory has long since 
waned.* The Blackwater, the 
Avon, and the Southampton Water 
all maintained their fisheries. Salt- 
works studded the south-western 
shores and the Hordle Cliffs, where 
a New World was in our days dis- 
covered by the geologist. The 
halls of the West-Saxons remained 
in the valleys, and here and there 
they themselves retained their old 
possessions. On the manors stood 
Old-English and Norman churches, 
the former perhaps, in some cases, 
built merely of wood, and thatched, 
as till a late period were the Dor- 
setshire churches, with merely 
straw. Oak and beech woods, 
though not large, gave food to 
herds of swine, and shelter to bees. 
Cattle pastured in the meadows, 
and corn grew in the uplands, 
whilst at the south-west corner 
lay a large tract, then recently 


converted into the New Forest, of 


wild heath and moor.t 

And Hampshire still bears wit- 
ness to Domesday and the Normans. 
The New Forest still remains the 
New Forest, the last of the chases 
of the Old-World. There the pea- 
sant recognises Eyeworth still as 
Iver, the Domesday Ivere; and the 
woods round Ellingham are still 
called Adlem’s plantations, the 
Domesday Adelingham, Our Eng- 
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lish spirit of conservatism is seen 
in its most marked phase. The very 
meadow mentioned in Domesday at, 
Canterton as being in the forest, 
still remains there, and is known as 
‘the keeper’s meadow.’ At Larode, 
Magdalen College still holds the 
‘sylvam ad clausuram’ of Domes. 
day, as ‘the copse for fences.’ t 

But, on the other hand, the pure 
Old-English names tell how little 
the Normans affected the local no- 
menclature, or interfered with the 
every-day modes of life. The Domes- 
day Thuinam has not been able to 
stand against the English Christ- 
church. The Norman Ladone and 
Lamore have long since been 
changed into the plain Down and 
the plain Moor. The Mark of the 
Lyminges, Lymington, has never 
passed, except in Domesday, into 
the Norman Lentune. The ‘hursts’ 
have long since recovered from their 
corruptions into ‘ ests,’ and Ashurst, 
Lyndhurst, and Brockenhurst re- 
main nearly in their primitive 
purity. The Keltic Boldre has 
survived the Norman Bovre. The 
West-Saxon Aluric Wit still gives 
his name to Whitway; and though 
the English thane Gasei was ousted 
by the Norman, yet his ancient 
manor of Gaseley still preserves his 
memory. Croc, the huntsman, still 
survives in Crux Eaton; and Saulf, 
or Saolf, as he is spelt in Domes- 


* Ranking about ninth in the population returns of Domesday, the Hampshire census 
amounted to 10,373 persons, or nearly the same as that of the neighbouring counties of 
Wilts and Sussex, and consisting of 182 tenants-in-chief, 23> under-tenants, and nearly 
4,000 borderers, whilst the remainder was made up principally of slaves and villeins. In 
Ellis as before, vol. ii. pp. 499, 450, is given a complete abstract of the population. 


+ Some things which we might have expected to have found are omitted. We have 
no mention, as in many counties, of iron-works, though at Strathfieldsaye we find a 
forge renting for 2s. 2d.; nor of vineyards, although, as we have seen at Lomer, Ruald 
yearly pays to St. Peter's, Winchester, six sextaries of wine. No note either is taken of 
eyries of hawks, nor of wild horses, (equi sylvatici), nor again of ‘haiz, although at 
Bishop's Waltham we find « park for wild deer (‘pareus bestiarum’), held by Bishop 
Walkelin, and another at Soberton, by the famous Roger de Yvery, and a third at 
Watchingwell, in the hands of the Conqueror. 

+ We would suggest, that amongst the places still not identified by even Mr. Moody's 
industry, that Wigarestun is probably Vicar’s Hill, near Lymington, called Wykeneshall 
in the Perambulation of the New Forest; made in the twenty-ninth year of Edward L., that 
Sanhest is the Sandy Down of the New Forest, and Ivare is Eyeworth, near Fritham, 
whose wood, as mentioned in the text, is still by the foresters known as Iver Wood. 
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day, still lives in the common New 
Forest surname of Sofe. 

In other ways than these the 
Norman made his power felt, and his 
art acknowledged. And so to this 
day the ruins of the Keep of Christ- 
church, and the arcaded town-walls 
of Southampton, and Walkelin’s 
mighty nave of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, and Flambard’s gallery-path 
at Christchurch, proclaim how the 
Northman could not only build for 
warfare on earth, but in love and 
brotherhood for heaven. 

Such, then, are some of the main 
facts which may be gleaned from 
the Domesday of Hampshire. We 
have not gone into minor particulars, 
as these, though all-important to the 
local historian, cannot be expected 
to interest the general public, whilst 
space prevents us from showing 
how completely the Survey contra- 
dicts the common story of the Con- 
queror’s cruelty in forming the New 
Forest. 

To restate, however, what has 
been already said, the Domesday of 
Hampshire testifies to four most im- 
portant points: firstly, that Harold, 
at least by the Normans, was looked 
upon as a usurper, and William the 
legal heir to a usurped crown ; 
secondly, that the English were not 
altogether uprooted, but that the 
land in Hampshire was, in many in- 
stances, still retained by its English 
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possessors; and thirdly, that land 
had not only recovered from the 
depreciation it had undergone, but 
fetched a considerably higher value 
than in the Confessor’s reign—a sure 
sign of the stability of law, and the 
prosperity of trade. Lastly, and 
most important of all, as being the 
cause of all benefits, we find that 
whether to Norman or Englishman, 
to churchman or layman, justice 
was equally meted—that the Old- 
English precedents still held good, 
and that the law of Edward was 
still the law of England, and that 
the aim of the Crown was for itself 
obedience to constitutional law, and 
for the subject, order. 

Doubtless, the Hampshire Domes- 
day shows, too, another side of the 
picture. Norman names, unknown 
in the Confessor’s Survey, are every- 
where conspicuous, telling too plainly 
that the Englishman had either 
fallen fighting for Harold’s stan- 
dard, or fled to another land. And 
we can only reconcile ourselves 
by remembering that history ever 
teaches the same lesson—that bene- 
fits are always bought by suffering, 
and the individual is sacrificed for 
the good of the race. Yet suffering 
is not the worst thing which can be- 
falla nation. The fiery furnace only 
tempers the metal, and prepares it 
to be recast into a finer and a nobler 
mould, 
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THE DAWK BUNGALOW ; 
OR, ‘IS HIS APPOINTMENT PUCKAP’ 


By G. O. TREVELYAN. 


Acted at the Residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Dec. 21, 1863. 


ACT IL. 


OUTSIDE THE ComMISsIONER’s Tent. TABLE AND CHAIRS AT ONE SIDE OF 
THE STAGE. 


[Enter JupKis from tent, in dressing-gown and pajamas.* | 


J.—Well! I'm all the better for a good night. I always manage to 
sleep sound in camp. Now for a bath. Ho, Sirdar! bheestie bolao!+ 
This is a very pleasant camping ground, but I wonder why Marsden in- 
sisted so strongly on our stopping here instead of going on to Bunderbust- 
gunge. Whatever I said, he would have it that there was nothing like 
the mango tope just beyond the eighth milestone on the Agra Road. 
The eighth milestone on the Agra Road! Young men are not, gene- 
rally speaking, so accurate about the number of their milestones. How- 
ever, he’s a dear boy, and I always humour him. [Hnter Marspen.] I 
say, young shaver, what makes you so particular about the eighth mile- 
stone on the Agra Road? I wish now that we had pushed on to Bun- 
derbustgunge. 

M.—Well, my dear Sir, I'll make a confession. You must know that 
I have received information which leads me to suppose that Mrs. Smart’s 
bearers will strike work somewhere near this spot. 

J.—You have received information which leads you to suppose! You 
unscrupulous young villain! Well! I presume that you intend to saddle 
me with the women for the rest of the day ? 

M.—Such, I blush to say, is my intention. Now, my dear Sir, will 
you do me a great—a very great favour? Will you be very civil to 
Mrs. Smart? (Jupkins shakes his head.) For my sake and for Fanny’s, 
Mr. Judkins ! 

J.—Well! well! the woman will be out of the country in another day. 


I promise to be as polite to her as she will allow me to be. But here’s 
the bheestie. 


[ Enter Burestie with water-skin. Exeunt JupKixs and Buexstie into tent. | 
M.—Now for the pleasantest hour of the twenty-four. Ho, Sirdar! 
Chah lao!{ [Enter CHoLmMonpDELEY, in hunting costume, followed by 
AspooL.| The top of the morning to you, Mr. Cholmondeley. 
C.—Gmarntye, Marsden, Gmarntye. Fine morning this. (Aside.) 
What a damned foolish observation! It always is a fine morning in 
India. 
M.—Are you ready for some chota hazaree ?§ 


* Linen drawers ; the undress of the East. + ‘Fetch the bath-man.’ 
+ ‘Bring my tea.’ § Literally, ‘little breakfast.’ 
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C.—Chota hazaree! What the Shaitan is chota hazaree ? 

M.—Why, the meal I’m taking at the present moment. 

C.—O, begad! They call that down in Madras ‘early tea.’ So ‘chota 
hazaree’ is ‘ early tea.’ 

H.—Just so. ‘ Chota,’ ‘early ;’ ‘ hazaree,’ ‘ tea.’ 

C.—O! ‘Chota’ is ‘early,’ is it? Well, that accounts for the assist- 
ant-magistrate being termed the Chota Sahib. He gets up early to go to 
Cutcherry,* while the collector lies in bed to wait till the appeals come 
in. I'll put that down. ( Writes.) 

M.—You’ve hit it. But here come the papers. What an old brick 
Judkins is for taking in such a packet of them! The Hurkaru as usual. 
An article comparing Sir Charles Wood to Nero, and Sir Mordaunt Wells 
to Aristides. Very pretty reading for rabid Anglo-Saxons! The Hindvo 
Patriot, with a poem by a learned baboo commencing— 


Place not reliance, place not reliance, place not reliance on a desideratum. 
You be moral, you be honest, you be virtuous prior to defunction. 


Ha! ha! ha! And here’s the Delhi Punch! I did hope we had marched 
out of the region within which circulates that melancholy periodical. 
After all, there’s nothing like the Englishman. What’s the news, Chol- 
mondeley ? (Sips his tea.) 

C.—Let’s see. (Reads.) ‘ Latest from America.—The Federals under 
‘Meade attacked Lee’s position on the morning of the 18th, and after three 
‘days’ hard tighting were forced to recross the Rappahannock after losing 
‘fifteen thousand men.’ ‘ Latest from Furruckabad.—There is no truth in 
‘the report that Lieutenant Smith, of the Engineers, is about to avail him- 
‘self of some days’ leave.’ H’m!h’m! h’m! (Heads.) ‘Thereare unpleasant 
‘rumours flying about that a serious omission has been discovered in the 
‘budget of the current year. The sum appropriated for punkah-pullers at 
‘the Home Office has been under-estimated by three rupees eight annas. 
‘Let Mr. Bayley see to this.’ (Splashing heard inside the tent.) 

M.—There’s the old boy having his mussuck.t 

C. (reads.)—‘ The Nubia arrived at Garden Reach on the 12th instant. 
‘Passengers—Mr. Williams, B.C.S., Captain James, B.N.I., Mrs. James, 
‘Miss Prettyman.’ H’m! h’m! h’m! ‘ Married, on the 15th instant, at the 
‘Cathedral, John Williams, collector and magistrate of Slappabad, to Alicia, 
‘eleventh daughter of the late Ebenezer Prettyman, of the Bengal Civil 
‘Service.’ Quick work that—eh, Mr. Marsden ? 

M.—Uncommon quick. But might I ask why you are got up in that 
style ? 

‘C.—O, I’m going out for my first day’s hog-hunting. (Enter Jupxrys.) 
Gmarntye, Mr. Judkins. I’m off to cover side. 

J.—Well, let me give you a piece of advice. Don’t you go mistaking 
tame pigs for wild. If you see a fellow with a straight tail, whip him 
through the body; but if you come across a curly-tailed chap, fight shy 
of him. He’s being fed up for the Agricultural Exhibition at Alipore. 
But the sun is getting powerful, and I must be going inside the tent. I 
wish you good sport. | Heit JuDKINS into tent. 

M.—Goodbye, Cholmondeley. Don’t forget; the wild pigs have 
curly tails. Curly tails, remember! You'll get into no end of trouble if 
you kill a fellow with a straight tail. | Hvit Marspen, 


* Court. t Water-skin. 
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Axs.—Master plenty great shikaree.* Master go kill plenty pig. I 
stay tome. Make good master’s clothes. 

C.—Yes. You stay at home, Abdool. Have some coffee ready for me 
when I come back. Take care of my things. 

Ap. (aside)—Ha! ha! I take care of master’s spirit chest. 
Cognac shrub, plenty nice drink. I got no caste. I plenty good Chris- 
tian. Drink plenty rum. Dono work Sunday. Them my Thirty-nine 
Article-icle-icles. { Exit ABDOOL. 

C.—Now I'll be off. Hullo! what the deuce is the row now? 
Here’s the European lady’s-maid. 


[ Enter Susan. | 


Sus.—O! thank goodness, here’s a belattee Christian man! O! Sir, 
O, Mr. Chimbly! Here’s such a dreadful business ! 

C.—Why, bless my soul, young woman, what ever is the matter ? 

Sus.—Why, Sir—would you believe it?—as soon as ever we came 
opposite that there mangel-wurzel tope, the bearers put down the palkees 
with a bang, and cut and run into the jungle. O my poor mistress! My 
poor mistress ! 


[Enter Mrs. Smarr and Fanny. ] 


Mrs. 8.—O, dear me, Fanny, what shall we do? Inever was in such 
a position. Here we are in the full heat of the sun, four cosst from the 
last dawk bungalow, and the Lord only knows how many from the next. 

F.—Yes, mamma, what shall we do? O! what could have induced 
the bearers to behave so? (Pretends to ery.) 

Mrs. §.—Bless my heart, there’s Mr. Cholmondeley. O! Mr. Chol- 


mondeley, Iam so glad to see you. Those budmashes who were carrying 
our palkees have bhagjowed into the tope. We had only three coss to go, 
and we should have met a pair of tum-tumst{ which would have taken us 
on to the Grand Trunk Road, where my husband was to have met us 
with the two-horse gharee.§ I had made such an utcha bunderbust.|| 

C.—My dear Madam! My dear Madam! are you sure you perceive 
the full extent of your misfortune? Iam convinced that there is more 
in this than you think. Mere ryots would never have arrived at such a 
pitch of insolence unless they had been aware that a mutiny was imminent. 
We are on the eve of another outbreak. Did you observe whether the 
men called out ‘Deen! Deen!’€ as they ran into the jungle ? 

Mrs. 8.—Good Heavens, Mr. Cholmondeley, how should Hindoo ryots 
call out ‘Deen! Deen!’ I should as soon expect to meet Dr. Pusey 
walking up and down the High Street of Oxford, bawling out ‘ No 
Popery !’ 

C.—Now, Mrs. Smart, do be advised, and make a timely retreat. At 
such a crisis hesitation is death. Allow me to conduct you to the nearest 
military station. I will hold Miss Smart before me on the horse’s neck, 
while you ride on the crupper with your arms round my waist. 

Mrs. 8.—Ride to the nearest military station with my arms round 
your waist! Why, people would think we were the last elopement 
from Simla. 


* Hunter. + A coss is two miles. t Dog-carts. 
§ Carriage. || Excellent arrangement. 
“| ‘The Faith! The Faith!’ the rallying cry of the Mahommedans. 
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C.—We will pursue our way at night. You shall hide in the 
jungle during the day, and I will repair to the neighbouring villages 
disguised as a fakeer. 

Mrs. 8.—Nonsense, Sir. You won’t find it so easy to frighten an 
old Mofussil lady. The truth of the matter is, that I was foolish enough 
to pay these budmashes* beforehand, and they have thrown me over. 
I must have been a paugult to do it! 

C.—O, that quite alters the business, Mrs. Smart. This is a clear 
case Of Wilful Breach of Contract. ’*Pon honour, Mrs. Smart, I 
believe it comes within the scope of the clauses of Mr. Maine’s new 
Bill. 

Mrs. S.—Well, I dare say it does: but I-don’t see how that will 
help us, unless, indeed, Mr. Maine would go into the next village 
and beat up for coolies. But what do you advise, Mr. Cholmon- 
deley ? 

(Well, Mrs, Smart, I should advise you to institute a civil suit 
at once, and, meanwhile, I will press the Government at home to pass 
a modified Criminal Contract Bill. I will engage to do that much 
for you, Mrs. Smart. 

Mrs. 8.—Bless me, Sir, if you have no better suggestion to make 
you had better choop. A modified Criminal Contract Bill, indeed! 

C.—Well, it appears that I can’t be of much use in this quarter. I 
shall mount and be off. Goodbye, Mrs. Smart. Goodbye, Miss Smart. 
(Aside.) Let me see! The tame pig has a straight tail, and the wild 
pig a curly tail. I'll take good care to keep that in my head. 

| Hait CHOLMONDELEY. 

Mrs. 8.—Well, Fanny, there’s an ooloo-ke-butcha t for you. He’ll 
never set the Hooghly on fire. I wish we could see some sensible, good- 
natured man who knows the country. Dear me! What with the heat 
and vexation, [am quite overcome. I never was out in the sun so late 
before. Dear me! what ever shall I do? (Cries.) I wish somebody 
would come to our assistance. What would I give to see a civilian,—or 
—a military man,—or—or—or—an uncovenanted servant, or—or—or— 
or—or—or—an interloper. 


[ Enter MarsveEn. | 


M.—What doI see? Mrs. Smart, and in tears! I hope and trust 
no accident has happened to your party. Can 1 be of any service to 
you ? 

Mrs. 8.—Oh, Sir, we are in great trouble on account of the dis- 
honesty of our bearers, who have taken to their heels and left the 
palkees in the middle of the road some hundred yards from hence. 

M.—Dear me! Iam very much concerned. What a set of rascals! 
I trust, Madam, that you have received no injury ? 

Mrs. 8. (aside)—Upon my word he is a very polite young man. I 
begin to wish he was pucka. (Aloud.) No, Sir, we have received no 
injury, but a great deal of inconvenience. We have still three coss to 
travel before we reach the tum-tums. 

M.—Oh, in that case, pray do not trouble yourself. I shall have 
great pleasure in driving you on your way in our burra bund gharee :$ 
that is to say, if you will permit me to have the honour of so doing. 


* ‘Budmash’ is Hindoostanee for ‘ mauvais sujet.’ + Idiot. 
+ Son of an owl. § Large close carriage. 
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Mrs. S. (aside)—He certainly is most courteous. I do wish he was 
pucka. (Aloud.) Oh, Sir, many, many thanks. Under the cir. 
cumstances, I shall have great pleasure in accepting your very kind 
offer. 

M.—I am sure, Mrs. Smart, yourself and your daughter must have 
been much shaken by this contretem ps. Would you do us the honour of 
taking some rest and refreshment in the tent ? 

Mrs. 8. (aside) —He is really a delightful young man. I begin not to 
care whether he is pucka or cutcha. (Aloud.) Sir, I am deeply obliged 
to you, but I cannot consent to receive the hospitality of Mr. Judkins. I 
prefer remaining here. (Opens her wmbrella.) 

M. (sighs)—Ah, Madani, you little know how deeply wounded would 
be the heart of that gentleman could he hear the sentiment to which 
you have given utterance. His ‘exterior is rough, but he is sound at 
core. You will hardly believe me when I tell you that he lay awake 
half the night regretting the imtemperate language which he used in 
your presence. 

Mrs. S.—And well he might, Mr. Marsden—well he might. However, 
I am glad that he is sorry. 

M.—And, Mrs. Smart, you must allow me to say that you are unfair 
towards him. If you knew him better, your opinion of him would be 
very different. About three o’clock this morning I was awoke by hearing 
him sigh. I asked him whether he had a touch of liv er, or whether the 
mosquitoes troubled him. ‘No, Marsden,’ said he, ‘I was reflecting on 
‘my unhappy fortune in having parted in anger: with a lady whom I so 
‘cordially respect as the last existing specimen of the good old Anglo- 
‘Indian style—’ 

Mrs. 8.—Did he say that ? 

M.—‘ That style which went out with the old Company—’ 

Mrs. 8.—Upon my honour! 

M.—‘ A lady who is daughter, sister, and wife of Sudder judges.’ 

Mrs. 8.—Really, now ! 

M.—‘ Marsden,’ he said, ‘how that woman will shine in Chowringhee* 
‘when Smart goes to Calcutta to take his seat in the Supreme Council.’ 

Mrs. S.—Poor Mr. Judkins! His head was turned by his appointment 
to Budgemahal, but his heart is in the right place. 

M.—I knew that you would come to think so, Mrs. Smart. But he is 
coming out of the tent. Pray, Mrs. Smart, receive him with cordiality. 
He is dreadfully depressed. (Aside.) He looks like it. 


[Enter JuDKINS. | 


J.—Mrs. Smart, my servants have informed me how scandalously you 
have been treated by your bearers. I can assure you that the budmashes 
shall receive their deserts. 

Mrs. 8.—I have no doubt that everything will be done which justice 
can demand. 

J.—Yes, Mrs. Smart, budmashes have a bad time of it in my division. 
In 1857 I was the terror of all the disaffected villagers for a hundred 
miles round. The wives of sepoys used to silence their children with 
the dreaded name of Judkins. The people of those parts long will tell 
how, on the information that a mutineer was concealed in a neighbouring 


* The Belgravia 0? Calcutta. 
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jungle, I turned out with my elephants and horses; how I marched 
night and day for eleven consecutive hours ; how I surrounded the lair 
of the fugitive with a cordon of barkundasnes ;* how I advanced into 
the thicket, accompanied by the slender escort of three thonnadars ¢ 
and a tipsy darogah ;$ how fiercely I flung myself on my prey 

Mrs. S.—And “how 3 you hung him, I suppose, Mr. Judkins ? 

J.—Well, Mrs. Smart, to tell you the truth, he turned out to be a 
bunnya,§ who had concealed himself for fear of the disbanded sepoys. 
But I trust you and Miss Smart will repose yourselves in my tent while 
the burra bund gharee is getting ready. Breakfast will be on the table 
in half an hour. I should feel highly honoured if you would share 
our meal, 

Mrs. S.—Sir, I shall have the greatest pleasure. 

[ Lxeunt Mrs. Smart, Fanny, and Maid into tent. 

M.—Why, Sir, how seductive your manners have become all of a 
sudden! You have talked over the old lady already. But what is the 
meaning of all this bobbery? [Noise heard. | 


[Enter CHOLMONDELEY, in the eustody of two Bengal police, and followed 
by a ryot. | 


J.—Mr. Cholmondeley! in Heaven’s name what has happened? I 

trust you have not had what the Hurkaru calls ‘an unfortunate collision 

‘with a native’—a collision in which, somehow or other, the native 
always comes off the worst ? 

Ryor.—Hussoor, Sahib ne hamara soor marra hi.|| 

C.—Upon my honour, Mr. Judkins, I have not the slightest idea what 
my crime may be. All I know is, that my beaters started a fine hog, 
which I rode down and speared. While I was engaged in cutting off his 
head as a trophy, this native fellow came up and made a great noise, 
calling out something about hamara soor, and foujdaree. 

J.—Well ! how did you reply ? 

C.—Why, I said, ‘ Jungly soor doom,’ ** and held my finger out like 
that (crooks his finger). On which he said ‘ Nahin, Sahib, jungly soor 
ke doom seder hi’ (straightens his finger). 

J.—And what did you say to that ? 

C.—Why, I told him to stop his noise, or I would give him a 
thrashing. 

J.—Well, what next ? 

C.—Why, he called in these two peelers, who happened to be passing, 
and they brought me here like a condemned felon. 

J.—Well, the question is, whether the pig was tame or wild. 

C.—Mr. Judkins, I may be a young pig-sticker, but I am too old a 
sportsman to make such a mistake as that. However, to convince you, 
I have brought away the tail (holds out a curly tail). 

J.—My dear Sir, if pigs are tame in proportion to the curliness 
of their tails, this is the most civilised animal of the sort I ever came 
across. 

C.—But, happily, as pigs are tame in inverse proportion to the curliness 
of their tails, this must be the wildest hog in all the North-West. 

* Policemen. + Sergeants. t Inspector. 

|| ‘ Please your worship, the gentleman has killed my pig.’ 

{| Justice. * ‘Doom,’ is ‘ tail.’ 

VOL, LXXIII,—NO, CCCCXXXY. 


§ Shopkeeper. 
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J.—Mr. Cholmondeley, you are under a fatal mistake. Wild pigs 
have straight tails, and tame pigs curly ones 

C. (clasps his hands before his ‘face)—Undone ! undone! 

J.—Well, Mr. Cholmondeley, you certainly have committed a misde- 
meanour; but I don’t know under what head it comes in the Penal 
Code. (Jupxins takes up the ‘Code.’) Yl look through the index. Let 
me see. ‘ Housebreaking by night.’ Your offence can hardly be said to 
come under that section. ‘ Idiot—Act of, when no offence.’ But you're 
not an idiot. (Aside.) He’s only a fool. ‘ Landmark—Diminishing use- 
‘fulness of one fixed by public servant.’ You certainly have diminished 
the usefulness df a pig, but that animal is not a landmark fixed by a 
public servant. ‘ Lieutenant-Governor—Assault on.’ I wouldn’t advise 
you to try that game on with either of the Lieutenant-Governors in these 
parts. You’d find both of them awkward customers. ‘ Member of 
* Council—Attempt to overawe.’ I hope you haven’t been attempting to 
frighten Mr. Laing into renewing the Income-tax—eh, Cholmondeley ? 
This looks more like it: ‘ Mischief—Punishment for, when simple. By 
‘ exhibiting false light or mark to mislead meregoam. > You have not by 
any chance been exhibiting a false light or mark to mislead navigators, 
have you? ‘ By causing inundation or obstructing drainage.’ That 
won't do. Oh, here it is: ‘ Whoever commits mischief by killing g, poison- 
‘ing, maiming, or rendering useless any animal or animals of the value of 
‘ten rupees or upwards, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
‘description for a term which may extend to two years, or five, or both,’ 
Ho, you! Tumarar, soor ke dam kitna hi? * 

Ryor.—Eck sou rupea, Sahib. 

J.—There, Cholmondeley, you are liable to imprisonment of either 
description for a term of two years, or five, or both. Which will you 
take? You may as well have both while you’re about it. 

C.—O Lord! this is a dreadful business. Mr. Judkins, for Heaven’s 
sake, arrange it somehow. Why did I come out to this awful country ? 

J.—Well, (ll try. Atcha, Sahib teen rupea toom ko dagabuss.t 

Ryor.—Nahin, Sahib, dega teen rupea ath anna. § 

J.—Here, Cholmondeley, give this fellow three rupees and a half, and 
he’ll say no more about it. 

C.—Lord, what influence you local officers have over the natives! 
(Pays the money.) Thank Heaven! I’m out of that. 

J.—Sub rooksut.|| (Hzeunt natives.) Now, Marsden, we’ll go in to the 
ladies. Breakfast must be ready by this time. You'll join us soon, I 
hope, Mr. Cholmondeley. | Hxeunt JupKins and Marsden into tent. 

C©.—This unlucky business has quite taken away my appetite for India. 
I’m hanged if I don’t go home by the next boat, and make my arrange- 
ments for bringing Sir Charles Wood to book. I’m resolved never to come 
out here again, not even as Governor-General. Hullo! there goes that 
rascal Abdool as drunk as an engine-driver on the East Indian Railway. 

| Exit, calling to Anpoo. 


[| Enter Jupkiys and Mrs, Smarr. ] 


Mrs. S8.—Well, Mr. Judkins, I consider that we were very fortunate 


* * What is your pig worth ?’ + ‘ One hundred rupees, Sir.’ 
t ‘Look here. The Sahib will give you three rupees.’ 
§ ‘ Ah! Sahib, give me three rupees eight annas.’ | «You may all be off’ 
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in having met with our disaster. We have been most magnificently 
entertained. 

J.— You are very good to say so. 

Mrs. 8.—That vegetable curry was excellent. Of course your cook is 
a Mug.* What do you give him ? 

J.—Well, Mrs. Smart, he used to get eighteen, but now I’ve cut him 
two rupees. I told him that it would never do jr domestic servants to 
get the same, now that civil servants are being cut all round. Hang 
these reductions, Mrs. Smart! Hang these reductions! The Civil 
Service will soon cease to be a decent provision for the cadet in the 
family of a thriving greengrocer. 

Mrs. 8.—Yes, you and I have lived to see sad changes, Mr. Judkins. 
I remember the days when every servant in my house was a Government 
chuprassie,t with the exception of the khansaumaun and a Portuguese 
ayah. Now we think ourselves well provided if we have some six fel- 
lows, who grumble if they are told to carry a chitt or take the Baba 
log§ a walk. 

J.—Yes, Mrs. Smart, times are altered. Times are altered. 

Mrs. 8.—They are indeed, Mr. Judkins. But do you know that 
Mr. Marsden reminds me of the good old style more than any young 
man whom I have met for years? He has quite the manners of the best 
set among the junior factors a quarter of a century ago. 

J.— Ah, Mad: am, I wish you could bring yourself to look more kindly 
on his suit, both for his sake and for Fanny’ s. Itis impossible to avoid 
seeing that she will never be happy with anyone else. 

Mrs. 8.—Well, I am not opposed to the marriage on mercenary 
grounds. He is low down in the Service ; but that matters little at his 
age. A clever Assistant-Magistrate is a better match than a foolish 
Collector with Full Powers. But, Mr. Judkins, I am a woman of princi- 


ple. I cannot and will not give my daughter to a man whose appoint- 
ment is not pucka. 


| Enter Troorer. | 


Troorer.—Commissioner Sahib ke waste chittee hi.. (Presents a letter 
—JuDKINS reads.) 

J.—Here, Marsden ! Fanny | ! AN the world! Come out here, every- 
body ! (Euter omnes.) O yes! O yes! Listen all good people !—‘ The 

‘ Lieutenant-Governor, having received information that the bridge over 
‘the Rotawaddy nullah, built by Lieutenant Marsden, of the Bengal Native 
‘ Infantry, Acting-Assistant-Sub-Deputy-Inspector of Bridges in the Public 
‘Works Department, stood during the whole fortnight of the rains, and 
‘then only gave way in one arch, desires to express his satisfaction in the 
‘conduct of that officer by confirming his appointment.’ Frank, I con- 
gratulate you. Come, young fellow, go and thank the powerful friend to 
whom you owe the appointment. There she stands. [Points to Fanny. ] 

M.—I must first request Mrs. Smart to inform me whether the gulf 
which separates me from her daughter is bridged over as well as the 
Rotawaddy nullah 


Mrs. 8.—Well, Mr. Marsden, you have now my leave to say what you 
like to Fanny. 
* A man from Arracan, whence the best cooks come. 
tT Messengers. In old days, these officers were very generally employed for domestic 
purposes, t A note. § Children. 
DD2 
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M.—Fanny, I am cutcha no longer. Surely you will allow a lover who 
is pucka to puckero.* (Takes her hand.) May 1 become a covenanted ser- 
vant in the sweetest sense ? (Kisses her hand.) 


Mrs. 8.—Well, it seems that you will not have much difficulty in 
that quarter. 


J.—But what will Mr. Smart say to it ? 


Mrs. 8.—O, pray don’t trouble yourselves about that. Mr. Smart does 
not play the Sudder Judge in his own family. 


J.—Now I have a proposition to make. Suppose we all meet this day 
week at Sonepore. I hereby invite the whole party to dine on Thursday 


next in my pavilion, on the right side of the road, two off the grand stand. 
Don’t say ‘ no,’ Mrs. Smart. 


Mrs. 8.—Well! I won’t say ‘no.’ Smart can generally find time for 
a holiday when I wish it. At the worst, we will hint to the omlahst to 
discover a fast which it is necessary that they shall keep with great 
solemnity. 


J.—Then hey for Sonepore! (Sings.)—‘I’m off to Charleston.’ 


The Judge and the Collector 
They both have gone away, 
Gone to Mussoorie 
Their Privilege Leave to stay: 
And while they’re there together 
On a little bit of spree, 
I'm off to Sonepore 
The Planters’ Cup to see. 
I’m off to Sonepore early in the morning— 
I'm off to Sonepore, a little time to stay ; 
So give my respects to all the pretty Mem Log : 
I'm off to Sonepore before the break of day. 


Old Jones my chief descried me : 
Says he, ‘ I greatly grieve 

‘To find you here at Sonepore 
‘ Without my special leave.’ 

Says I, ‘I ventured hither 
‘ To come, Sir, in the hope 

‘Of playing croquet with Miss Jones 
‘Beneath the mango-tope,’ 


C. (coming forward)—And now only one thing remains. Whatever 
may have been the merits of our acting, the performance must be cutcha 
unless you confirm it with your applause. Will you pass an order to 
that effect? As to the stage, scenery, and dresses, we have done our 
best, and the Lieutenant-Governor his kindest ; and we trust that we may 


with confidence ask the vital question—‘ Are the appointments pucka ?’ 
(Sings.) 


I crossed the sea within the P. and O. in search of facts, sir ; 

Which, false and true, and old and new, within my head are packed, sir ; 
I know a thing or two about Punjab administration, 

Which, when I reach my home again, will cause a great sensation. 


From far Lahore to Barrackpore each inch I’ve wandered over; 
In Negapatam and wild Assam I’ve been by turns a rover ; 
And now I'll tell you the results of this my peregrination, 
Which past all doubt will bring about a very great sensation. 


* To take hold. + The native officers of the court. 
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The Hindoos may be governed well, with no excessive rigours ; 
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And wise men call them ‘natives,’ though the fools still dub them ‘ niggers ;’ 


And if we do not try our best to benefit their nation, 
*T will rouse in the public mind at home a very great sensation. 


From Rajpootana to the Sunderbunds, in each locality 
I never yet have failed to find old Indian hospitality ; 
And if I told how much I ate at one Mofussil station, 
I’m sure ’t would cause at home a most extraordinary sensation, 


The Anglo-Indian men are bright, and courteous, and able, 

And talk of something else besides their dinner and their stable. 
And this poor song cannot express (the poet much afraid is) 
The very deep regard he feels for Anglo-Indian ladies, 


And now, as a last and earnest prayer, he most sincerely wishes, 
You all may get an ample share of Indian loaves and fishes ; 
And always have of privilege leave a vast accumulation, 

And every officer double pay, and soldier double ration. 


And though I’ve plenty more to say, our author bids me speed on 
To tender our most heartfelt thanks to Mr. Cecil Beadon : 


And to all kind friends who’ve deigned tc-night to grace our representation 


He speaks a sad and long farewell with a very mixed sensation. 


[Curtain falls. | 





ADMIRAL SMYTH. 


A CONSPICUOUS name has 


been erased from the roll of 


our living men of science by the 
death of Admiral William Henry 
Smyth; and in the mere mention 
of that unadorned name, our naval 
service and the science of every 
land will recognise one who, through 
a long life, worked in their behalf ; 
whose motive-spring was honour, 
not honours; and who, if he has 
died untitled even by the K.C.B. 
that hundreds of men compara- 
tively obscure have worn, yet at- 
tained the highest guerdon of 
useful and honourable life, sincere 
respect for his virtues, and a not 
less true appreciation of his work. 
William Henry Smyth was born 
in 1788. His family were colonists. 
His father, descended from one of 
the most famous of the founders of 
Virginia, was a New Jersey landed 


gentleman, who paid the price of 


his loyalty at the time of the In- 
dependence by the loss of his for- 
tune. He came to England and 
soon afterwards died, leaving a 
widow with a little pension and 
fatherless boy. This boy, who ere 
long had a stepfather, was sent to 
school at St. Albans, where his 
industry and chivalrous nature soon 
won for him a good name. But he 
had more than the ordinary longing 
of an English boy for the sailor's 
life; and certainly the first years 
of this century held out everything 
in the shape of adventure and glory 
that such a life could offer to dazzle 
the imagination and the 
dreams of 
a home. 
He climbed the side of a West 
Indiaman, which left England dur- 
ing the treacherous peace of Amiens. 
Her commander, Mr. John King, a 
master in the Royal Navy, was his 
friend, and seems to have taken 
some trouble in showing the young 
adventurer the principles on which 


colour 


a boy who had but half 


a ship is sailed; and it is most pro- 
bably to the teaching of this intelli- 
gent captain that he owed the zeal, 
and no little of the knowledge, 
which afterwards made him the 
hydrographer of the Mediterranean 
Sea. He was present at the con- 
quest of the island of Tobago, and 
in 1803 returned to England after 
weathering a hurricane and having 
a marvellous escape from 
drowned in the 
Channel. 
Prevented by those at home from 
at once serving in the Royal Navy, 
he went out in 1804 to India in 
the Cornwallis—a vessel which was 
soon afterwards bought by the Go- 
vernment, and commissioned as a 
royal frigate by Capt. C. J. John- 
ston. The young sailor went over 
with her into’ the royal service, and, 
sticking to his captain, served in 
the Cornwallis, and ultimately, also 
under his flag, in a rotten old ship- 
of-the-line, the Powerful, 74. In 
the four and a half years (1805- 
1809) during which he thus served, 
he saw much varied service. A 
most gallant though unsuccessful 
endeavour to destroy the Semil- 
lante and three other armed French- 
men, and to cut out a valuable set 
of English prizes in St. Paul’s Bay, 
Isle of Bourbon, and various other 
affairs with the batteries of the Isle 
of France, brought him under fire ; 
while the adventures of the Corn- 
wallis in the discovery of new 
islands, and in hairbreadth escapes, 
at one time from an explosion and 
fire, at other times from rocks and 
reefs, either not at all or wrongly 
laid down on charts, were just such 
as were calculated to awaken in the 
young mariner a taste for hydro- 
graphy, and to prove to him how 
much had to be done in this 
important branch of geographical 
science. 
Young 


being 
the 


Chops of 


Smyth was put in the 
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and in her 
off the French 
whence she was 


Milford, 74, in 1810, 
found busy work 
coast at Rochefort, 
removed to carry the flag of Sir 
Richard Keats on the coast of 
Spain. Soult at this time held 
Andalusia But what the Penin- 
sula proved to be to Napoleon—a 
constant drain on his most vital 
resources, in vital proximity to the 
heart of his empire—that was Cadiz 
to the Duke of Dalmatia in his 
tenure of Andalusia; for that is- 
land city could any day become a 
base from which an English ax “my 
might advance, and on which, if 
defeated in the field, it might re- 
tire. For England then to hold 
Cadiz was to keep Soult in Anda- 
lusia, while Wellington might be 
carrying on operations on the Tagus. 
Its defence was entrusted mainly to 
a force consisting of gunboats, com- 
manded by young lieutenants and 
midshipmen, to whom opportunities 
were constantly presenting them- 
selves for evincing dash and deci- 
sion, and who, in the discharge of 
their harassing duties, won from 
the service the name of the ‘ Fire- 
eaters.’ Of these Mr. Smyth be- 
ame one at the critical moment 
when his admiral was sent to Cadiz, 
and Soult was about to give by his 
presence a new vigour to the siege. 
A large gunboat, with a motto for 
a name, the ‘ Muerto o la Gloria,’ 
was placed under his command di- 
rectly after his arrival. By un- 
sleeping intrepidity on the part of 
the English gunboats, every effort 
on that of the French to keep a 
cooperative force on the water was 
frustrated, and the siege gradually 
became a land blockade, only in- 
terrupted occasionally by gallant 
onslaughts on the part of the am- 
phibious besieged. The fight of 
Barossa was one of these, and 
young Smyth was ‘in at the finish’ 
of that gallant affair, having been 
entrusted w ith despate hes for Lieut.- 
General Graham, in consequence of 
the accurate knowledge of the coast 
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for which he had already acquired 
a name. Indeed, whilst playing a 
most active and daring part in all 
these stirring events, he had (as 
seems to have been his wont in 
every sea) succeeded in making 
accurate surveys, and drawn care- 
ful charts of the whole coast on 
which he was operating. But after 
two years of this flotilla work, the 
scene of his duties was changed; 
for on the 28th July 1811, a battle 
was fought which may be said to 
have brought to a close this chapter 
of the struggle in the Peninsula. 
Like some great thunderstorm 

that breaks upa long spell of sultry 
weather over half a nation, on July 
28, 1812, the news of the battle of 
Salamanca burst over Spain. = It 
was a victory which destroyed the 
equipoise of three French armies, 
and helped, perhaps, some five 
weeks afterwards, to break the 
nerve of Napoleon on the eve of 
Borodino. Soult soon disappeared 
from Andalusia, and the bridge of 
Cadiz was open. Mr. Smyth now 
passed between the Pillars of Her- 
cules, to take service in that classi- 
‘al sea which may be said to have 
been his home for the next fifteen 
years of his life. After being occu- 
pied in the blockade of Toulon, he 
was promoted from the Milford as 
master’s mate to the Rodney, 74. 
He returned in her to England at 
the end of 1812, when this vessel, 
crippled in a gale, came home to be 
paid off. But he was not long thus 
stranded. The charts and plans of 
the Andalusian coast, which, amid 
all the busy and dangerous adven- 
tures of the ‘ Muerto o la Gloria,’ 
its young commander had found 
time to make, had won for him the 
respect and admiration of his com- 
rades and superiors; and he was 
able now to get them brought to 
the notice of the Admiralty. In 
March 1813, a lieutenant’s com- 
mission came to him, at once the 
reward of his gallantry before Cadiz 
and in recognition of these hydro- 
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graphical services. While in Lon- 
don, the new lieutenant got access 
to the whole of the charts at the 
Hydrographer’s Office; and he as- 
certained that though of particular 
places in the Mediterranean fair 
local charts were to be found there, 
the true figure of that sea had in 
fact never been traced; the vast 
bay of the Syrtes had hardly ever 
been visited by European ships, and 
even the width of the Adriatic was 
unknown. Waters that had been 
navigated by the most civilised 
races of men since the mythic voy- 
age of the Argonauts, were less well 
known to the scientific navigator in 
1814 than were some of the seas of 
India or America. Rocks and shoals 
actually noted on the older charts 
were omitted in the later documents 
that served to guide the mariner. 
It would indeed have been difficult 
at that time to have propounded a 
nobler aim for the ambition of an 
aspiring hydrographer than that of 
drawing a correct chart of this 
magnificent and historical sea. And 
that aim Lieut. Smyth was now 
able to propose to himself; for at 
this conjuncture, Sir Robert Hall, 
his old commodore in the fire-eat- 
ing service, invited him to take a 
share in a new duty very similar to 
that in which he had played so pro- 
minent a part before Cadiz. For an 
Anglo-Sicilian flotilla of gunboats 
was now being organised with a 
view to rendering the Faro of Mes- 
sina as impr egnable a barrier to the 
ambition of Joachim Murat as the 
English sailors before Cadiz had 
made the Santi Petri to that of ano- 
ther of Napoleon’s marshals. One of 
the best boats in this flotilla, the 
Scylla, was placed under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Smyth, and his 
friend Sir Robert Hall gave him 
every opportunity of carrying for- 
ward his surveys consistently with 
the sterner duties of the service. 
Itwas at Palermo, at this time, that 
Lieut. Smyth made the acquaintance 
of the Abbate Piazzi, the discoverer 


Smyth. 
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of the planet Ceres, then the astro- 
nomer at the Palermitan Observa- 
tory, and to him Lieut. Smyth re- 
vealed his ambition to become the 
hydrographic pioneer of a complete 
charting of the Mediterranean. In 
the venerable abbé he found one 
who could well appreciate his plans 
and the man who was forming them, 
and who now gave him valuable 
aid; for Piazzi introduced him to 
his Observatory, and to the prac- 
tical methods of the astronomer. In 
the English officer he had an apt 
pupil, and the ‘Celestial Cycle’ of 
later times may be said to have 
been part of the inheritance the old 
Abbé Piazzi thus bequeathed to 
science. For such minds leave as 
much behind them in the men they 
help to make, as in the work they 
do. One of the first of his Mediter- 
ranean surveys was devoted to the 
famous Faro; and he had to be 
constantly running over to the Ca- 
labrian shore of the Faro, which 
needed vigilant watching on the 
part of the flotilla, for Franco-Italian 
batteries covered it, and its echoes 
were rarely silent to the reverbera- 
tion of their guns, 

But besides these trips on duty, 
under a skyand amidscenes the love- 
liest in nature, it would seem that 
the lieutenant must have occasionally 
found occupation not less congenial 
of another kind. It was at Messina, 
at this time, that he first was intro- 
duced to the lady who afterwards 
became his wife. One can hardly 
speak of his acquaintance with Miss 
Warington as merely an episode in 
his life. That accomplished and 
most estimable lady so cordially 
shared his tastes, and has ever from 
that time forward so constantly 
contributed by her active encou- 
ragement and strenuous help to his 
development of them, that those 
who knew the Admiral during the 
latter half of his life will ever asso- 
ciate with their remembrance of the 
genial, sensible, and humorous cha- 
racter of the man, the quiet serious- 
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ness, the keen intelligence, and 
gentle goodness of the wife. 

The summer of 1854 brought a 
promise of peace to the world. 
Leipsic and the victories that cul- 
minated in Toulouse enabled united 
Europe to dictate terms at Paris, 
and Napoleon left France to chafe 
on his Mediterranean island. 

The English fleets steered home- 
wards, and Lieutenant Smyth was 
left in charge of the Anglo-Sicilian 
flotilla, with a view to dispersing 
it and closing all accounts. But 
much tended to make him linger 
in Sicilian waters while that busi- 
ness was being concluded. His 
comrades were going homewards 
to hearths that knew “them ; ; but to 
what home should he His 
heart was there in the work before 
him, and his thought of a home 
linked itself rather with a fair 
vision by the Faro of Messina, than 
with any English fireside. Besides, 


9 
go: 


Tentenda via est qué me quoque possim 
Tollere humo. 


He resolved to stay. He acquired 
with his own means instruments for 
his observations, and obtained from 
the Sicilian Government the loan 
of a gunboat, in which he soon 
completed the survey of the shores 
of Sicily. Admiral Penrose came 
out to take command of the re- 
duced English fleet in 1815, and on 
arriving at Palermo, quickly saw 
the high merit of Lieutenant 
Smyth’s spontaneous work, and 
obtained a recognition of it from 
the Admiralty. Their lordships’ 
es directed to * Captain 
Smyth,’ reached him in the same 
month that Annarella Warington 
became his wife. But what the 
Admiralty sent him was comman- 
der’s rank without a ship to com- 
mand, or officially assigned duties. 
Thus unfettered, if unaided, he 
continued his surveys with una- 
bated zeal. After surveying the 
Liparis, he proceeded to Malta, 
where the Governor, Sir Thomas 
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Smyth, 


Maitland, gave him quarters in his 
own palace while making the charts 
of the island. 

But in the summer of 1816 an 
event occurred which awoke the 
national a of the Ad- 
miralty, and did for Captain Smyth 
and his survey what merit on ‘his 
part might perhaps alone have 
never been able to achieve. In 
June of that year, a French cor 
vette dropped her anchor in the 
harbour of Valetta. Captain Gau- 
thier du Parc, her commander, was 
armed with admirable instruments, 
and held a commission from his 
Government to do precisely the 
work at which the English hydro- 
grapher had been labouring so long. 
To a less chivalrous and less enter- 
prising spirit, the arrival of Lu 
Chevrette might have seemed a 
deathblow, and her captain a rival 
backed by a powerful and scientific 
nation, against whom an unaided 
English surveyor must contend in 
vain, But Captain Smyth was not 
the man to fall into despondency, 
and he had not in his generous 
nature one particle of jealousy. 

He invited Captain Gauthier to 
inspect every stroke that he had 
drawn, and every position he had 
determined. He planted Captain 
Gauthier’s circle on the very spot, 
on the tower of the Governor’s 
palace at Malta, on which his own 
had been mounted before; and in 
short, to quote the words used long 
afterwards of him by Baron de 
Zach: ‘Il ne craint pas les com- 
munications; sir de son fait ses 
travaux peuvent supporter l’ceil du 
scrutateur. II] ne fait aucun mys- 
tére de ses observations, car les 
Anglais ne pensent pas que des 
longitudes des latitudes des bases 
et des triangles peuvent étre des 
secrets d’état.’ Captain Smyth’s 
open-handed dealing had its im- 
mediate reward. On comparing 
his work with that of his French 
collaborateur, the closest coinci- 
dences werefound in their determina- 
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tions of the latitudes and longitudes 

of various important places, and 

thus the high and exact character 

of the work of each was confirmed 

by that of the other. 

Henceforward they worked in 
complete unison, and their inter- 
course was ‘an open and unreserved 
communication of instruments, me- 
a and documents.’ The Ad- 

iral, Sir Charles Penrose, and the 
ee of Malta, Sir Thomas 
Maitland—both men well able to 
appreciate such an officer — again 
reported home the state of affairs, 
dwelling on the admirable accuracy 
of the English hydrographer’s work, 
and at length, May 1817, the 
Aid, sloop-of-war, came out from 
England to bear the pendant of 
Captain Smyth for carrying out 
the surveys which were now ofticial- 
ly assigned to him as duty. 

In this same year, 1817, he re- 
ceived an invitation from the 
Austrian and Neapolitan Govern- 
ments to aid their officers in a survey 
of the -Adriatic. Corfu and the 
Tonian Islands, after the treaty of 
Vienna, had to be constantly visited 
by the ships of the protecting 
Power, and almost as often, said 
Captain Smyth, those ships went 
ashore on them. An _ Austrian 
staff, with the Velov,an Austrian 
war-sloop, were placed under his 
command, and a complete and ex- 
haustive survey of the Adriatic was 
the result of their labours. 

Summoned homein 1820, Captain 
Smyth laid before the Admiralty 
the state of progress in the Medi- 
terranean survey, and pene 
that the work his French ally wa 
carrying on was of such value that, 
by an officially recognised division 
of the labour, equally good results 
might be obtained as by their con- 
tinuing to proceed each with his own 
separate survey. He was in conse- 
quence sent ona mission to Paris to 
arrange with the French Hydrogra- 
phic al Office the official inter change 
of allthe data and charts formed by 


Smyth. 
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the officers of the two countries, 
The French Board of Longitude 
furthered the proposal, and Captain 
Smyth was able, when he paid off 
his ship in 1824, to present to the 
Admiralty a series of determi- 
nations by Captains Beaufort, Gan- 
thier, and himself, giving the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of a complete 
series of stations from the straits of 
Gibraltar to those of Yenikale, in- 
volving the materials through which 
hydrography was enriched with a 
true figure of the Mediterranean 
Sea; while Captain Smyth’s careful 
soundings and exact as well as ar- 
tistic representations of the coasts 
enabled him to produce charts of a 
novel interest, and of the most 
valuable accuracy for the purposes 
of the mariner. 

Aftersurveying the North African 
coast, Captain Smyth ran into the 
port of Alexandria ina gale of wind 
which crippled very seriously the 
Mussulman fleet. Mahomed Ali, 
looking from his palace window, 
contrasted the seamanship that 
brought in his own fleet with that 
under which the Adventure was 
brought to her moorings; and the 
English sailor won his respect. 
Nor did the Pasha disguise his ad- 
miration when he saw “the English 
‘aptain mount his instruments ‘by a 
sailor’s ladderto thetop of Pompey’s 
Pillar. The offer of Cleopatra’s Nee- 
dle was made at this time by the 
Egyptian Viceroy to the Regent of 
England, through Captain Smyth ; 
and it was no fault of the captain’s 
that it has not been long ago an 
ornament to Hyde Park, or the first 
wonder within the gateway of the 
British Museum. 

He was posted in 1824, and early 
in the autumn of that year he paid 
off the Adventure, after having 
navigated her in dangerous and al- 
most unknown waters without hav- 
ing touched the ground, and with- 
out having lost a spar, a sail, a cable, 
oran anchor. Ashe left her deck, 
he bade adieu for ever to the sea. 
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The remainder of his active life 
was passed in occupations suf- 
ficiently varied, but of which the 
object was, almost without excep- 
tion, the advancement of the naval 
service. 

After publishing for the Admi- 
ralty his elaborate charts of the 
Mediterranean, he brought out, in 
1828, an interesting sketch of the 
island of Sardinia, at that time 
hardly better known than Borneo 

Madagascar. He had already 
published a work on Sicily im 1824. 
He dwelt from 1827 to 1829 at 
Bedford, where he made the series 
of astronomical observations that 
in 1844 were published in the 
Celestial Cycle. A rapid but very 
exact worker—for he had a scrupu- 
lous conscience, a restless activity, 
and a memory that never failed 
him—it is surprising how much 
good work he could do in a little 
time. 

And thus it came to pass that 
when the Celestial Cycle appeared, 
astronomers asked if all this work 
was sound and reliable. The an- 
swer soon was given; and Cap- 
tain Smyth stood on the first line 
of English astronomical observers. 
During this period, and indeed for 
twenty years from 1829, he wrote 
each month papers for the Uwited 
Service Journal. Humorous or 


serious, these papers were always 
worth reading, and some of them 
were of more than ephemeral value. 

Out of one of them arose the idea 


of the United Service Institution, 
and among them were many curious 
forecasts of the ‘ wonders that 
would be.” Among these may be 
mentioned the prophecy of a shot- 
proof, mastless lump, ‘ which could 
be propelled at twelve knots’ speed 
against any three-decker’s broad- 
side, and so cut her in two,’ which 
concludes (in 1831) by asking 
whether some grand British ficet 
was in the future to be doomed to 
‘succumb to some gigantic wedge, 
propelled ‘under the direction of a 
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dozen stokers and a few chaldrons 
of coal ?’ 

A charming biography of a true 
English sailor, Captain Philip 
Beaver, and a descriptive Catalogue 
of a Collection of Roman Medals, were 
works that issued from his pen at 
this time. In 1839 he went to 
Cardiff, to superintend the building 
of the docks that have since made 
Cardiff so important a seaport, and 
after three years spent there he 
lived in London from 1842 to 1851, 
a period during which he was one 
of the foremost in bringing to life the 
Geographical Society, and became 
himself known and respected among 
the antiquarians no less than the 
scientific men of the metropolis. The 
last fourteen years of his life he spent 
in a country residence near Ayles- 
bury, and became Vice-Admiral in 
1858 and Admiral in 1863. In 1854 
his work on The Mediterranean ap- 
peared, thirty years after he had 
brought home the Adventwre; but 
it now came forth with the authorie 
tative name of Rear-Admiral Smyth 
on its title, and with the condensa- 
tion of its material and the cor- 
rection of its details by which those 
thirty well-employed years had 
chastened its pages. 

The range of its subject-matter is 
almost exhaustive. The contour, 
the area, and the extent of the 
sea, as estimated by Greek or 
by modern hydrography, and as 
corrected by the results of his own 
measurements; the form of the sea 
bottom, as deduced from innume- 

rable soundings; the changes that 
time, through erosion or earth- 
quake, has wrought in the respective 
encroachments of sea or land, and 
the consequently refracted light by 
which we now must read the local 
geography of Strabo and of Hero- 
dotus, and even the shadowy allu- 
sions of Homer; the evidences and 
effects of true tides, and the course 
of currents and of local winds; the 
natural history of the sea, including 
a catalogue of its fishes ;—such are 
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the materials which are treated in 
this volume, and they are discussed 
familiarly and pleasantly, but care- 
fully, and, be it remembered, by the 
man who knew more about, the 
Mediterranean than any man who 
ever lived. The Mediterranean is 
thus a classical work. It is his 
greatest and most valuable, as the 
Celestial Cycle is perhaps his most 
generally useful work, and as his 
Life of Captain Beaver is the most 
genial and artistic of the products 
of his pen. This biography, written 
to tell sailors how a noble English 
sailor lived and died, depicted a 
character after the Admiral’s heart, 
and in many respects after his 
model. 

For the naval service, too, which 
he so loved, he had taken in hand a 
lifelong labour, which he has left 
behind him, not quite complete, in 
the form of a dictionary of all 
nautical terms—a work which we 
may trust will yet be completed 
and published. Among the results 
of his life not so directly bearing 
on the welfare of that service may 
be mentioned his works on numis- 
matics and on antiquities (always 
evincing the industry and care 
with which he first ‘got up his 
subject) ; and his communications 
to and his services in behalf of the 
great scientific societies of London. 
Among these latter services must 
especially be recorded the part he 
took, if not as the actual founder, 
at least as the most active among 
the founders of the Geographical 
Society. Twice its president, he 
helped to bestow on that now 
flourishing body the character 
which gave it ‘popularity. The 
Astronomical Society, too, in recog- 
nition of his services as an active 
astronomer, crowned his Bedford 
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Catalogue (the znd vol. of the 
Celestial Cycle) with their gold 
medal, and made him their presi- 
dent; and the Society Anti- 
quarians chose him for their di- 
rector. 

Of the Royal Society, too, he was 
a vice-president, and for some years 
filled the important post in it of 
foreign secretary. He also wrote 
a little history of the Royal Society 
Club—the agreeable form in which 
the leading Fellows of the Royal 
Society have been wont to hold 
their reunions previously to their 
fortnightly meetings. His trans- 
lations of some of the selected works 
of Arago, and for the Hakluyt. So- 
ciety of Benzoni’s History of the 
New World, must also be included 
among the works he undertook in 
the interests of geographical and of 
astronomical science. At last, full 
of years, happy in hopes fulfilled in 
his children, and budding in the 
young promise of his children’s 
children ; held in such respect by 
humbler country neighbours and 
by the larger world, as his life of 
truth and labour merited, he died ; 
leaving on our memories a noble 
figure of an English sailor, simple, 
genial, generous, but withal the 
tigure of a man of action and resolve, 
without the weakness of mere good 
nature, but also without one black 
drop in his heart tainted by what is 
sordid or petty. 

To those who value these virtues 
and aim to shape their lives on a 
type whereof the outline is thus 
simple and beautiful, there is en- 
couragement in the examples of 
such men as Admiral Smyth. In 
the happy temperament and quiet 
joyousness with which such a life 
is gilded, even in its troubles there 
is also consolation, 

N. S. M. 
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BALLADS FROM THE SPANISH. 


(T\HE first of the following poems, like all good ballads, belongs to that 

class of composition which suggests far more than it narrates. We 
may assume that the lady whose fate it describes was married against 
her will to the enemy of her family (see stanza 5), and that the stranger 
knight is her early love, whom she had been compelled to renounce. The 
mode in which her husband convicts her, by successive questions, reminds 
us of a well-known Scotch song of a purely comic character, and it is 
curious to trace this analogy between two poems of different countries, 
of which the spirit is so totally different. [allude to the song—the author 
of which is, I believe, not known—beginning with the following verse :- ~ 


Our gudeman cam hame at e’en, 
And hame cam he; 

And there he saw a saddle horse, 
Where nae horse should be. 

Oh, how cam this horse here ? 
How can this be ? 

How cam this horse here 
Without the leave o’ me ? 


I ought to say, that I am by no means sure of the correctness of the 
reading in the original Spanish, nor of the translation of the two last 
lines of stanza 4. I know no authority for the words ‘El Moron,’ 
signifying ‘The Moor.’ 

I am quite aware of the fact that the second ballad cannot be ranked 
among the highest productions of the class to which it belongs. 


EDMUND HEAD. 


Blanca sois, senora mia, 
Mas que no el rayo del sol, &e. 
Primavera de Romances, vol. ii. p. §2 ; 
Duran. vol. i. p. 13; Grimm, p. 242. 


1. 


‘Thou art fair, thou art fair, oh! Lady mine, 
As the beam of morning bright : 
May I rest unarm’d in this bower of thine ? 
May I sleep without fear through the night ? 


_ 
ae 


‘Seven years, seven years, it hath been the same ; 
These limbs have their harness worn, 
And are blacken’d as if by the furnace-flame, 
All scath’d by the toils they have borne.’ 


3. 


‘Thou may’st sleep, Sir Knight, thou may’st sleep till day ; 
Unarm’d, thou need’st not fear ; 
To the mountains of Leon the Count is away ; 
He is gone to chase the deer, 
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4. 


‘Pray God, that his hounds may in madness die, 
And his hawks by eagles be slain, 
And some Moorish chief to his stronghold nigh 
May drag him off in his chain!’ 


5. 


Whilst thus they are talking, her Lord is there, 
And he calls in scorn and ire— 
‘Well, what art thou doing, my Lady so fair, 
Thon child of a traitor sire ?’ 


6. 


‘I was combing my hair, Sir, in sorrowful cheer : 
I was combing it all alone, 
Because to the mountains to chase the deer 
My lord and master had gone.’ 


7. 


‘This story, fair lady, a man may doubt ; 
This story is nought but a lie. 
Say, whose is yon steed that is standing without, 
And that neigh’d as I came by ?’ 


8. 


‘That steed is my father’s, Sir Count,’ she said: 
‘He hath sent it a gift to thee.’ 

‘ Whose arms are those in a heap thus laid 
At thy chamber door I see ?’ 


9. 
‘My brother, Sir Count, he hath sent to thee here 
Those arms which lie on the floor’ 
*‘ Aye, well! but the spear—say whose is the spear 
That is leaning against the door?’ 


10, 


‘Take thou that spear—I reck not of life— 
And slay me where I stand : 
"T will be but the meed that a perjur’d wife 
Hath earn’d at her husband’s hand.’ 
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‘ Caballero de lejas tierras, &c. 
Primavera de Romances, vol. ii. p. 88. 


‘Thou stranger knight from foreign lands, whom passing by I see, 
Rein in thy steed and ground thy spear, and speak one word to me. 
Oh! tell me if perchance abroad my husband thou hast seen ?’ 
‘How should I know unless I learn thy husband’s guise and mien?’ 
‘My husband is a gentleman, full young and fair to see, 

Well skill’d in chess, and courtly games, and sports of chivalry. 

A Marquis is he, and his arms grav’d on his sword-hilt he bears : 

A surcoat too of rich brocade with crimson lin’d he wears. 

There dangles from his lance’s head, and glitters in the sun, 

A pennon fair of Portugal, which in the lists he won.’ 

‘If soit be, oh Lady fair, I knew thy husband well : 

In a quarrel at Valencia, that Lord was stabb’d and fell : 

He was struck at play by a Milanese ; and many a knight and dame 
Griev’d for his death, and cherish still thy gallant husband’s name. 
Nay, more than that, men say one maid, the daughter of his host— 
Of Genoa fair by birth she is—weeps for her lover lost. 

But should’st thou deign to love again—is there no hope for me ?’ 
‘No, no, Sir Knight—urge no such suit—a nun I’m doom’d to be.’ 
‘A nun! fair dame? Thou’rt surely bound to pause awhile,’ he cried; 
‘For ’tis the husband of thy heart who standeth at thy side !’ 
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BRITISH CONCHOLOGY.* 


ATHER less than forty years 
R ago it was still almost a re- 
proach to be a conchologist or 
entomologist. A few years earlier, 
Sir Joseph Banks had been ridiculed 
on this account by Peter Pindar ; 
but even so late as 1830 Dr. Good- 
hall, who had been celebrated as an 
excellent scholar, was spoken of in 
our presence, by a very talented con- 
temporary, as having degraded him- 
self by studying conchology. In 
our estimation the balance was 
rather on the other side; and we 
thought, and still think, that he was 
quite as rationally employed when 
descanting on the affinities of some 
anomalous shell, even apart from 
any intimate knowledge of the mol- 
lusk itself, as when thundering out 
what he believed to be the true pro- 
nunciation of the digamma. 

At the present day, indeed, no 
one with any regard for scientific 
reputation would be content to go 
back to a mere study of the shell, 
though we think that collectors 
have often failed of receiving their 
due share of merit. For not only 
have they been useful pioneers to 
more scientific observers, but they 
have sometimes been content, while 
actively employed, to put up with 
an unfair share of reproach, merely 
from a consciousness that sufficient 
materials had not yet been collected 
for arriving at any sound, definite 
views, and in so doing have dis- 
played a spirit quite at variance 
with that modern prurience which 


makes the veriest sciolist rush in 
where angels fear to tread. 

The work, indeed, of collecting, 
in itself, besides affording a grateful 
and innocent employment of time 
which might otherwise have been 
wasted, leads to habits of neatness 
and order, the absence of which is 
one of the most serious banes of 
domestic life ; but where the objects 
are intrinsically beautiful, there is, 
in addition, something of the hu- 
manising power which ever waits 
on a rational devotion to beauty. 
This was felt to be the case in times 
far distant. There is a remarkable 
passage to this effect in a fragment 
attributed to Euripides, which is 
worth quoting as it is not very 
generally known :— 

bABuos boris THs igropias 

éoxe pabnow, unre woAcrav 

ém mnuooivn, wht’ eis &dikous 

mpaters Spuay, 

G@AX G0avdrov Kabopav oiceus 
Kédo pov aynpw, mh TE cuvérrn 

Kal dan Kal Srws. 

Tois 5& ro.ovTMs ovdéror’ aicxpav 
epywv meAérnua mpoolCe.t 

Mr. Gladstone has admirably 
pointed out the proper effect of 
beauty in his lecture on ‘ Wedg- 
wood,’ in apassage too long to quote; 
we cannot, however, resist tran- 
scribing the following lines of Ten- 
nyson, because they put the matter 
in a true light, and in one which is 
sometimes overlooked in our zeal to 
ascribe too much to mere esthetics, 
apart from other motives. It is not 
enough to love beauty only, and 


* British Conchology ; or, An Account of the Mollusca which now inhabit the British 


Isles and the Surrounding Seas. 
Land and Freshwater Shells: 1862. 


By John Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., F.G.S., &e. Vol. 1, 
Vol. 2, Marine Shells, comprising the Brachiopoda 


and Conchifera, from the family of Anomiide to that of Mactride : 1863. Vol. 3, Marine 
Shelis, comprising the remaining Conchifera, the Solenoconchia and Gasteropoda as far as 
Littorina: 1865.—(The remaining families, including the Nudibranchiata of Cuvier, which 
are for the most part entirely destitute of shells, except when in the embryo state, an 
whose branchial organs are constantly external, will appear as speedily as “is consistent 
with the necessary research.) a 

t The passage occurs in Clemens Alex., Stromata, iy. 536 D. 
Euripidis (101 ed. Dind.). 
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knowledge for its beauty, and good 
only for its beauty, 
Seeing not 
That beauty, good, and knowledge are three 
sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sundered without tears: 
And he that shuts love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from love, and on her threshold lie 
. in outer darkness. 

This, doubtless, is the true wsthetic 
aspect of things; but even where 
he uty has been regarded too much 
apart from love and good, as ex- 

emplified in Faust’s wor ship of 
Helen, its pursuit may be sanctified 
hereafter, and should not, there- 
fore, be harshly discouraged. We 
may still adopt our poet’s words 
here :— 
Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 

So lightly, beautifully built ; 
Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt. 


It is time, however, to turn from 
this apology for collectors to those 
who have some just claims to more 
scientific views. The true concho- 
logist, in addition to the pleasure 
which is derived from symmetric 
form and harmony of colouring, has 
that far nobler satisfaction which 
from the habit of tracing 
the nice adaptation of structure to 
habit, together with those gradual 
shades of difference and apparent 
resemblances where 


arises 


All the forms are alike, yet none resembles 
the other, 
and the mysterious band by which 
they are united ; while, as a recrea- 
tion from more purely scientific con- 
siderations, he is not debarred from 
taking up the more practical and 
economical part of the subject. 
Matter, however, for the deepest 
reflection, bearing upon other 
branches which, at a first glance, 
might seem extremely remote, will 
wait upon his studies. Geology and 
archeology will thus in their turn 
receive a greater or less degree of 
illustration ; while physiological ob- 
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servations of the greatest interest— 
as, for example, those connected with 
the development of the embryo— 
will illustrate the most obscure and 
important histological questions in 
the highest branches of anatomy. 
With the exception, perhaps, of 
the more purely anatomical portion 
of the subject, Mr. Jeffreys, whose 
admirable work we have now the 
pleasure of recommending to the 
notice of such of our readers as are 
not familiar with it, has neglected 
nothing which can illustrate the 
subject, to which he has devoted the 
deep study of some forty years. In 
addition to a wonderful knowledge 
of species and of conchological 
literature, and most just and philo- 
sophical views as to the limits of 
genera and species, he has all the 
experience derived from extensive 
dredging, requiring great expendi- 
ture of time and patience, and not 
without some little hazard of life, 
apart from which it is scarcely pos- 
sible to obtain such an acquaintance 
with the modifications produced by 
differences of depth and climate as 
is absolutely necessary for the just 
appreciation of those which present 
themselves in the cabinet. Nor are 
such personal researches less im- 
portant as regards their bearing on 
the sister science of geology, much 
of the more accurate knowledge of 
the comparative ages of the strata 
of which the earth is formed de- 
pending very mainly on a know- 
ledge of the habits and just discrimi- 
nation of the conchological medals 
which enter so largely into their 
composition. Mr. Jeflreys’ merits 
in this direction, indeed, ‘have been 
so widely appreciated that the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has handsomely 
contributed on several occasions 
towards the great expense attend- 
ing dredging on wild and stormy 
coasts. 

Ove object, however, is not to 
give a critique of Mr. Jeffreys’ work 
SO condi as to make some more po- 
EE 
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pular observations on the subject 
generally. 

Passing over the magenta tints 
which were procured in former days 
from some Mediterranean mollusks ; 
the use of the shells of other species, 
amongst several savage tribes, as 
representatives of value; their ex- 
tensive employment in countries 
where limestone is scarce, for the 
manufacture of lime; the supply of 
a kind of silk capable of being woven 
into useful articles, or the substitu- 
tion of some of the shells which have 
a closer structure than usual for 
metals—we may advert briefly to 
their importance as articles of food, 
andas yielding the pearls ofcommerce 
which command such a high value 
in the market: while, looking to the 
dark side, we call attention to the 
ravages which some of them com- 
mit on wood and other matters 
exposed to the action of salt water. 

As regards terrestrial mollusks, 
the prejudice in this country against 
eating snails is so great that we 
have known an instance of a whole 
village population being almost up 
in arms because the clergyman, who 
was a naturalist, invited some 
brother spirits to a snail feast. 
The German glassblowers, indeed, 
at Newcastle have their annual snail 
eatings, though they are obliged to 
be content with our very inferior 
kinds, as the true Roman snail (Helix 
Pomatia) is not an original native, 
and is extremely local though abun- 
dant where it meets with a con- 
genial soil. The truth is, that with 
ordinary English cookery nothing 
can be more detestable; though in 
Hungary and other lands of culinary 
abominations, where ‘sauer kraut’ 
forms an ingredient in almost every 
dish, we have known persons who 
were glad to fall back on the 
snails au bouchon. Two well- 
known Scotch professors, some 
years since, unaware, perhaps of 
thevarious modes in which snailsare 
disguised on the Continent, where 
they are seldom if ever served az 
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naturel, determined to cast aside 
native prejudices, and, like their 
German cousins, to have their snail 
feast. Our professors, we believe, 
merely boiled their snails, and with 
some effort bolted one or two. One 
of the par nobile at last took 
courage to say, ‘Dinna ye think 
that they are rather green?’ to 
which his colleague eagerly re- 
sponded, ‘ Domned green, doctor;’ 
and so the whole dish was gladly 
thrown away. The large Heli, 
however, was greatly relished by 
the Romans, who had their stews 
for fattening them, not only at home 
but in the colonies. Shells of Helix 
Pomatia occur occasionally about 
Roman villas amongst oysters, 
cockles, whelks, and mussels, though 
the species is not now to be found 
alive in their neighbourhood. A 
taste for snails, indeed, is not con- 
fined to the Old World. Immense 
quantities of the large rosy-mouthed 
Heliz are annually sent off in barrels 
from the Canaries to the West 
Indies, where they are esteemed a 
delicacy. 

If we turn to the productions of 
the sea, we immediately find our- 
selves amongst matters even of na- 
tional importance. Besides the 
enormous quantity of cheap and 
mostly of wholesome food afforded by 
mussels, cockles, whelks, and peri- 
winkles—very interesting details of 
which will be found in Mayhew’s 
London Labour—we haveour oysters, 
which are acceptable in all classes 
of society, the collection, feeding, 
and distribution of which yields 
employment to thousands, and with 
other fisheries the dredging forms 
an important nursery to the navy. 
A taste for the Richborough or 
Rutupian oysters of the Kentish 
coast, which were fed on grounds 
which have long since been recovered 
from the sea, and now form rich 
cattle pastures, is well known to 
the readers of Juvenal, though the 
Romans had their own stews on the 
western coast of Italy, where modern 
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plans of oyster-nursing were in 
some degree anticipated. Our own 
demand for oysters is so great that, 
without some measures for increas- 
ing the supply, the Essex and 
Kentish banks of the estuary of 
the Thames cannot long supply 
them in sufficient numbers or at a 
reasonable rate. Thanks, however, 
to the labours of Monsieur Coste in 
France, and Dr. Buckland at home, 
there is not only a prospect of keep- 
ing up the supply, but of an almost 
unlimited addition. When the 
young oyster is first detached 
from the parent, it is by no means 
the sedentary being on which the 
world has been pleased to cut its 
jokes; on the contrary, it is pecu- 
liarly active—swimming about with 
the utmost rapidity, but liable to be 
washed away by every wave, and 
become the prey of myriads of 
enemies. Its main object in in- 
fancy is to find some fit resting- 
place to which it may attach itself, 
and where it may pass the rest 


of its life in comparative quietude 


amidst the deluge of waters. The 
great point, then, is to provide pro- 
per bodies to which the fry may be- 
come attached. For this end, an- 
chored fascines have been employed 
with great advantage on the French 
and Danish coasts, from which mil- 
lious of young oysters are annually 
transferred to the oyster farms, to 
grow and fatten till they are ree ady 
forthe market. Besides home con- 
sumption, there is a considerable 
export trade in oyster spat. Other 
contrivances, as peculiarly con- 
structed tiles, are employed occa- 
sionally for the same purpose. The 
greatest caution is necessary in 
these farms to guard against sud- 
den cold, as the water in them is at 
all times shallow ; and if sharp frost 
should occur when the oysters are 
quite exposed, or only partially 
covered, damage to the extent of 
thousands of pounds will often take 
place in a single tide. On the 
French coast, where an oyster of a 


peculiar green tint is in great 
esteem, some of these farms are 
destined to encourage the develop- 
ment of the minute parasitical 
vegetable belonging to the curious 
order of Cryptogams Diatomacee, on 
which its hue and exquisite flavour 
are said to depend. The Romans 
appear to have had a penchant for 
black oysters, but to what cause 
their peculiar colour was due ap- 
pears tobe unknown. The taste in 
either case was more rational than 
that of our first George for half- 
putrid oysters, though that has its 
parallel in the habit of keeping cod- 
fish in the Shetlands till it is high, 
or the Hastings pies of conger- -eels, 
which are used only when far ad- 
vanced towards putrefaction. It 
has been proposed to introduce the 
large Virginian oyster on the French 
coast, but the prejudic e in favour of 
smaller oysters is so strong that any 
superior fiavour in them would not 
very readily be recognised. In our 
own country green oysters are 
thought to be unwholesome, from a 
notion that they come from cop- 
peras beds —a notion which evi- 
dently arises from a vulgar inter- 
pretation of the name. Mussels 
from certain localities, as from 
ships’ bottoms, are said to be dan- 
gerous ; but more, perhaps, depends 
upon peculiarity of constitution than 
upon intrinsic quality, 
lobsters, mushrooms, or even ommn 
are sources of illness to certain in- 
dividuals, while to others they are 
quite free from danger, if not par- 
taken of in too great abundance. 
We might say a good deal more 
on the supply of food of undoubted 
superior quality by escallops, that 
of more questionable character by 
cuttlefish on our own coast, or the 
holuthuria or trepang of China ; 
but our limits forbid any further 
details. A proposition has lately 
appeared in some of our papers for 
laying traps for the grape-like eggs 
of cuttlefish; but, though these 
mollusks are eaten on our southern 
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coasts when other matters of bet- 
ter quality fail, they are certainly 
not of sufficient delic acy to make 
their increase a matter of import- 
ance. 

While mentioning the cuttlefish, 
we may, en passant, call attention 
to the reports of gigantic indivi- 
duals which are occasionally en- 
countered in the hotter parts of the 
world, to the destruction of bathers, 
or, it is said, even of small boats. 
The following account, from Crosse 
and Fischer’s Journal de ( Yonchylio- 
logie, which rests on better authority 
than most similar narratives, is not 
without interest :— 


On the 2nd of December last (1861), the 
steamboat A/ecto, commanded by Monsieur 
Bonyer, anchored in our harbour on its way 
to Cayenne. It had met between Madeira 
and Teneriffe with a gigantic cuttlefish, 
which was swimming on the surface of the 
water. This animal measured between § 
and 6 metres (16 or 19 feet) in length, with- 
out reckoning the eight formidable arms 
studded with suckers which covered its head. 
Its colour was of a brick-red; its eyes had a 
prodigious development and a frightful 
gaze; its parrot-beak was nearly half a 
metre across; its body, fusiform but much 
swollen in the centre, presented an enormous 
mass, the weight of which was estimated at 
2,000 kilogrammes (4,410 pounds). Its fins, 
placed at the furtherextremity, were rounded 
into fleshy lobes of a portentous size. 

It was on the 30th of November, towards 
mid-day, that the Alecto perceived this 
terrible cephalopod swimming along the 
side. The commandant caused the vessel 
to stop immediately, and in spite of the 
dimensions of the animal tried to seize it. 
For this end he made a running noose; 
guns were loaded and harpoons prepared 
as quickly as possible; but at the first shot 
the monster plunged into the sea beneath 
the vessel, and reappeared on the other 
side. Attacked again with harpoons, and 
after having received many shots, it disap- 
peared two or three times, and each time 
showed itself for some seconds on the sur- 
face, agitating its long arms. The vessel, 
however, kept following it, or rather stopped 
in its course in accordance with the move- 
ments of the animal. The chase lasted more 
than three hours, The commandant wished 
to finish with the enemy at every risk. He 
dare not, however, risk the lives of his 
sailors by causing a boat to be put out, 
which this monster might have engulphed 
by seizing it with one of its formidable 
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arms. The harpoons penetrated the soft 
flesh, but came out without success. Many 
balls had passed through it to no purpose. 
Meanwhile it received one which wounded 
it grievously, for it immediately vomited a 
great quantity of foam and blood, mixed 
with a large quantity of viscid matter, which 
diffused a musky scent. It was at this 
moment that they were able to seize it with 
the running noose ; but the line slipped along 
the elastic body. of the mollusk, and did not 
stop till it was near the fins. They at- 
tempted to hoist it aboard. The greater 
part of the body was already out of the 
water, when the enormous weight of the 
mass caused the line to penetrate the flesh, 
and separated the hinder extremity from the 
rest of the animal, and so the monster was 
liberated and fell back into the sea. 

The viscid matter was clearly the 
inky fluid which forms a well-known 
colour for artists, and which is some- 
times so admirably preserved in the 
ink-bag in fossil specimens as to be 
equally available for drawing with 
that of recent individuals. It may 
be added that the musky substance, 
called ambergris, formed principally 
in the coecum of the Cachalot whale, 
and analogous to bezoars, probably 
owes its origin to some cuttlefish, 
as the horny mandibles are often 
found imbedded in the mass. 

Pearls have been a favourite ob- 
ject of ornament from very early 
times, and large sums have 
made by ‘pez arls of great price,’ 
which almost vie with diamonds 
in point of mercantile value. It is 
not, however, the Kast only which 
yields them. Those of our own 
rivers and estuaries are not without 
their value. The pearls of Britain 
were one at least of the objects 
which attracted the Roman legions ; 
and though of late years they have 
been more or less neglected, the 
exertions of Mr. Unger have again 

called serious attention to the sub- 
ject. Conway has long been cele- 
brated for the quantity of seed pearls 
produced by the common mussel, 
and the traffic is still flourishing. 
The more rapid rivers, however, of 
Scotland produce those of the great- 
est value from a fresh-water shell, 
Unio margaritifera, which till very 


been 
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recently were bought chiefly by 
pedlars, who made frequently a 
considerable profit. When the rivers 
are low, the shells are seen in num- 
bers in the clear streams amongst 
the pebbles, as we ourselves wit- 
nessed, nearly forty years ago, at 
the junction of the Tummel and 
Garry. But the deeper parts are 
searched by dredging, and yield an 
abundant harvest. It i is, of course, 
a circumstance of comparative ra- 
rity that a pearl is found worth as 
much as fifty pounds, which is 
sometimes the case with those of 
a rosy tint and great purity; but 
a good livelihood is obtained at 
ordinary fishings, for there are very 
few blanks in the lottery, and there 
is always the encouraging hope of 
a prize. The shallow streams, of 
course, are soon exhausted, and the 
mussels can now be procured only 
by constant immersion in the water— 
a matter perhaps of less consequence 
to the Highlander than to most 
natives of northern climes. Excel- 


lent pearls are also produced by 
some of the fresh-water shells of 


North America. We have lately 
seen a very fine one from Canada. 

The shells of the Haliotis, or 
Venus’ Ear, which abound on the 
shores of the Channel Islands, yield 
a large portion of the mother-of- 
pearl used so extensively by our 
manufacturers, though that of the 
finer quality and purer colour is 
derived from the East. 

One portion of the volume of 
Mr. Jeffreys’ work, which has just 
been published, is peculiarly inte- 
resting at the present moment, from 
its bearing on the subject of electric 
cables. Not only have they to con- 
tend against accidents which may 
occur in the act of paying out, in 
addition to intrinsic flaws in their 
structure, as well as the violence of 
the waves, and the consequent wear 
and tear against sharp points of 
deep-seated rocks, but a host of ex- 
ternal enemies are ready t» burrow 
into the external coating, and thus 
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destroy the insulation. Professor 
Huxley gave Mr. Jeffreys young 
specimens of Xylophaga dorsalis (a 
mollusk differing principally from 
the common ship-worm in the ab- 
sence of a shelly lining to the cavity 
which it bores), which had penetrat- 
ed the outer coating (tarred hemp) 
of the Mediterranean electric tele- 
graph cable, on the coast of Spain, 
at a depth of from 60 to 70 feet. 
Some of the individuals were about 
to attack the gutta percha tube that 
formed the inner case or covering 
of the wire when the cable was 
taken up. 

If the cable be laid down ever so 
successfuily, it may become in a few 
months silent from the invasion of 
these burrowing mollusca; and there 
are many annelides and crustacea 
which may prove equally injurious. 
It is quite as necessary, therefore, 
to find something which will pre- 
vent their settling, as it is to guard 
against ship-worms in wooden struc- 
tures. It is high time that the 
question should be taken into very 
serious consideration. Matters of 
this kind, however, are apt to move 
very slowly in this country. In 
1860 it was proposed by a commit- 
tee of the British Association (of 
which committee Mr. Jeffreys was 
chairman) to have certain experi- 
ments made in the Dockyard at 
Plymouth, with a view to prevent 
the further destruction by the te- 
redo of Government timber, which 
had cost the country a considerable 
sum every year. A small grant had 
been voted by the Association for 
such purposes. Permission to have 
these experiments made was asked 
through the Port Admiral, Sir 
Thomas Pasley, who expressed his 
entire approval, but forwarded the 
application to ‘the Admiralty. It 
is scarcely credible that no answer 
was received for nearly a month, 
and that then came a simple refusal, 
without any reasons given for it. 
‘Great Britain,’ Mr. Jeffreys adds, 
‘ unlike other states, does not count 
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a single naturalist in her National 
Assembly, and the Government will 
not, unless urged by popular pres- 
sure, take the initiative, or even 
forward any plan of public improve- 
ment which is out of the regular 
groove of routine.’ 

At present little has been done 
towards arresting the evil, and plans 
which may be successful with wood- 
en structures may not be applicable 
to cables. The best hope is in the 
discovery of some silicate or other 
chemical, which may at once pro- 
tect against the action of salt-water 
and prevent the ingress of the 
extremely tender infant spat. The 
whole of Mr. Jeffreys’ third volume, 
which relates to boring animals, is 
most interesting. It seems quite 
clear that they have no especial 
solvent, but their action is entirely 
mechanical. The great point, then, 
is to interpose such a substance, 
however thin, as will effectually 
prevent their first ingress. As Mr. 
Jeffreys well remarks— 


JEgrius ejicitur, quam non admittitur 
hospes— 


‘A very slight coating of any 
kind will suffice to keep out the 
infant burglar. Tar would answer 
the purpose, but this is liable to be 
accidentally rubbed off or removed by 
the constant agitation of the waves.’ 
Actual experience alone can show 
whether silicate of lime, Szerelmey’s 
silicat-zopissa, silex with muriate 
of lime, Messrs. Peacock and Bu- 
chan’s patent composition (which 
forms, by chemical combination with 
sea-water, an unctuous or slimy 
pellicle), or other chemical, can be 
permanently successful; and it is 
much to the general interest that 
proper experiments should be made. 

There is a matter of some interest 
connected with shells which is worth 
a passing notice. Shells of various 
kinds and affinities, as also corals 
dredged up from great depths, are 
often. perforated by some substance, 
which branches and forms a little 
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greenish conferva-likesketch beneath 
the surface. KO6lliker, a translation 
of whose paper will be found in the 
Quarterly Microscopical Journal, be- 
lieves that it is a mould, while Wed] 
thinks it asponge. The production 
of a fungus at such depths is not a 
very likely circumstance ; though a 
fine species of Sphzria really occurs 
on the Algerian coast, at a moderate 
depth, on the submerged rhizoma 
of Posidonia. Mr. Jeffieys has 
kindly furnished us with specimens 
obtained in the late dredging expe- 
dition off the Shetlands, and we are 
certainly of opinion, whatever the 
production may be, that it is neither 
an alga nor fungus. It appears to 
us far more probable that it belongs 
to some zoophyte. We found, 
deed, an extremely minute alga, 
allied to the genus Calothriz, in 
hunting for Kolliker’s organism ; and 
in a single instance, a minute flabelli- 
form expansion after the fashion of 
Anadyomene, but neither of these 
appeared to have any share in 
perforations. The fact of the 
of the threads—for it is the tips 
alone which can be active in the 
matter—being abletc decompose the 
shelly substance is strange enough, 
to whatever class or kingdom the 
production may belong. The erosion 
which is so common in the older 
part of shells appears to arise from 
some inequi ality and consequent in- 
stability in their composition, and is 
probably analogous to that which 
so constantly appears in ancient 
glass or old exposed mortar. 

In the cabinet, the brightest and 
most highly-polished shells, if kept 
in a damp place, often suffer from 
the attacks of a little mould—a cir- 
cumstance which is the less sur- 
prising when we reflect that even 
glass, which is proof against most 
acids, is frequently corroded by a 
mould, Sporotrichum fenestrarun. 

As regards the list of indigenous 
mollusks, we may remark that a 
considerable increase is made every 
year by frequent dredgings, while « 


in- 


the 


tips 
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more intimate acquaintance with the 
geographical limits of species enables 
the conchologist to eliminate many 
which have crept into our fauna by 
fraud or mistake—a matter of con- 
siderable importance in the study of 
our tertiary and more recent fossil 
beds. Valuable, however, as the 
presence of shells in strata may be 
in determining their relative age, 
their absence is not decisive, as from 
local causes they have clearly dis- 
appeared in some instances—as from 
metamorphic strata, in which they 
once existed. It is evident that 
their highest illustrative value exists 
only where species are determined 
accurately ; and it is in this direc- 
tion that Mr. Jeffreys has done such 
good service, studying as he has 
not merely the productions of his 
own seas and country, but with 
equal zeal all continental species, for 
the comparison of which he has 
spared neither travel nor corre- 
spondence. 

The results of the annual drede- 
ings mentioned above have been 
considered so valuable that a fresh 
grant was made for 1865; and the 
report published by the British 
Association of the work of 1863 
contains many points of interest, as 
does that by Mr. Jeffreys of the 
upper tertiary fossils at Udevalla, 
in Sweden. It is astonishing, though 
every zone or bathymetrical district 
has some characteristic and peculiar 
species of its own, how indifferent 
the same species may be to the 
depth of water with which it is 
covered, whether five orfive hundred 
fathoms, provided there be plenty of 
appropriate food. ‘ Specimens from 
a depth of 75 fathoms or upwards, 
being placed in a shallow vessel of 
sea-water taken from the beach, did 
not seem to be in the slightest de- 
gree affected by the sudden change 
of bathymetrical conditions. With 
a solitar ‘y exception (that of Cithara 
haliaiti), all continued for a long 
time vigorous and active. They fed, 
crawled, leapt, and swam or floated 
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immediately below the surface of 
the water in an inverted position. 
It was necessary to renew often the 
supply of water, in order to ensure 
this state of liveliness. I kept many 
of them, and observed their habits 
for three days, when they were killed 
for the sake of their shells.’ Species 
from immense depths often exhibited 
as brilliant colours as those almost 

a fact which has 
been denied by authors, though 
Humboldt long since pointed out at 
what immense depths brilliant co- 
louring may exist. 

One of the most interesting 
matters in the report is that of the 
extinction on our coast of certain 
species, such as Pecten Islandicus, 
whose shells occur frequently in 
great abundance. There is no reason 
to believe in any alteration of tem- 
perature at the depths which they 
inhabit, and some of them still live 
in parallel latitudes on the coast of 
Norway. 

‘I can only account,’ says our author, 
‘for this apparent extermination in our seas 
of the species in question, by suggesting 
that the bed which they once inhabited was 
raised, and became dry land; that it re- 
mained in that state for a sufficiently long 
period not only to destroy the entire brood, 
but also to semi-fossilise the shells by expo- 
sure to the open air; that subsequently the 
tract was submerged, and again formed the 
sea-bed, and that it is still sinking by slow 
and perhaps imperceptible degrees. In this 
way the shallow-water species, as Nassa in- 
crassata, would be gradually habituated to 
greater and greater depths like the North 
Atlantic starfishes.’ 


For other matters we must refer 
to the report itself. 

We cannot conclude our article 
without adverting to the value 
which conchology possesses, set be- 
fore us as it is by Mr. Jeffreys, in 
conjunction with other b ranches of 
natural history, as a branch of edu- 
cation : — 

‘ The value of physiological science,’ says 
Professor Huxley, in his admirable lecture 
on the Educational Value of the Natural 


History Sciences, delivered at St. Martin’ 8 
Hall in 1854, ‘as a branch of discipline, is 
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partly that which it has in ecmmon with 
ull sciences—the training and strengthening 
of common sense; partly that which -is 
more peculiar to itself—the great exercise 
which it affords to the faculties of observa- 
tion and comparison; and I may add, the 
exactness of knowledge which it requires on 
the part of those who desire to extend its 
boundaries. 

‘On other grounds, even were mankind de- 
serving of the title of “rational,” which they 
arrogate to themselves, there can be no 
questicn that they would consider as the 
most necessary of all branches, for themselves 
and for their children, that which professes 
to acquaint them with the conditions of the 
existence they prize so highly — which 
teaches them how to avoid disease, and to 
cherish health in themselves and those who 
are dear to them. 

‘Why is it that educated men can be 
found to maintain that a slaughter-house 
in the midst of a great city is rather a good 
thing than otherwise? That mothers per- 
sist In exposing the largest possible amount 
of surface of their children to the cold, by the 
absurd style of dress. that they adopt, and 
then marvel at the peculiar dispensation of 
Providence which removes their infants by 
bronchitis and gastric fever? Why is it 
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that quackery rides rampant over the land; 
and that, not long ago, one of the largest 
publie rooms in this great city could be 
filled by an audience gravely listening to 
the reverend expositor of the doctrine—that 
the simple physiological phenomena known 
as spirit-rapping, table-turning, phreno- 
magnetism, and by I know not what other 
absurd and inappropriate names, are due to 
the direct and personal agency of Satan ?’ 


Plainly because natural history as 
a branch of education is so com. 
pletely neglected amongst us, except 
so far as the merest smattering 
goes. A large portion of our na- 
tional shortcomings arises from this 
neglect; nor can we hope for any 
remedy so long as public men may 
show the most utter ignorance of 
things intimately connected with 
their own especial department, with- 
out incurring the slightest reproach, 
or even eliciting a single mark of 
surprise, provided they belong to 
this category. 





